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Astatic Quarterly Review, 

AND OaiENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD, 


JANUARY. 1899. 


SOME FEATQRES AND EVENTS OF LORD 
ELG1N’S^4 P MINISTRATION. 

By Vista. 

[ndia is on the €ve of a change of Viceroys. It may be 
tbac the forecast of a Viceregal future is a. fut^e exercise. 
We have seen it extensively indulged in in Lord Curson's 
case. His appointment excited more than ordinary a teen cion, 
because in many respects it was an unusual one.. It has 
been dn efTHoM lAviribUte habit of tfao dttHog the 

last $0 years to select a man of high standfrigln the Peerage" 
of the United Kingdom, whereas Mr. Curzon, when selected, 
vasbac the eldest son of a peer. Again he was a much 
younger man than almost all. if not all, his predecessors. 
On the other hand, in travel, in personal experience, m 
unremitting study of questions of Asiatic politics and 
admioistrarion he is admittedly ahead of his compeeri 
Lasdy, he wto UMuedy the foremost of the young 
of his party. 

• The present century has seen six commonefs (previously 
to Mr. Curzon) appointed temporarily or permanently to 
^ the Viceroyalty of India, viz., Sir George Barlow, Mr, 
John Adams, Sir Charies Metcalfe, Sir H«©nry Hardlogc, 

V Sir John Lawrence and Sir Henry Norman. Of these the 
two were merely loc^tm iensnUs; the next 
permanently appointed, and subsequemlr^JldipA'^ the 
crage; while the last i^aijfftadibiki d^ fpMg^Twhen be. 
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Features and Events ef Lord Elgids Administration. 

was slill only Viceroy-dcsignatc. Mr. Geoige Cureoo is 
thus the 7tK commoner who since 1805 has Heen selected 
10 rule India. Elevation to the peerage followed m his, as 
in several of the other cases, as a natural i^panage of the- 
appointment Sir' Henry Norman when he declined a 
Viceroyalty undoubtedly also resigned a peei^e. Whether 
he would have proved a successful Viceroy, need not now 
be dlaeussed. As a young soUier he rendered good service 
before Delhi in 1857, and was nominated while yet a young 
man to be the Military Member of the Viceregal Council. 
In that capacity he had much to do with the organization 
of the Indian Staff Corps, and with the many chai^ 
which the transfer of India from the H. E. I. Company 
CO the Crown entailed 00-the army dcfmde&cy. 

A great many of those chai^fes, aa well as the manner of 
introducing them, were most unpopular, and that un¬ 
popularity Colonel Norman shared with the Secretary of 
State, Sir Charles Wood. 

The withdrawaJ of Sir Henry Norman opened the way 
.for the Earl of Elgin, at that time a nobleman practically 
• unknown to the public beyottd the linuts of hli own county 
of Fife. When bta nomination to the Viceroyalty was 
notified, all that could be said of him was that be was the 
son of his fether, who was a discioguished diplomatist a^, 
ttatesman and also a previous Viceroy of Indk- ThusUi 
the outgoing Viceroy we have Ae example of one who 
.was drawn from comparative obscurity in order to assume 
the government of the greatest of British Dependency 

The coming Viceroy has a very diffa n eot record. 'His 
name has been promin^t in the p^itical and literary weld 
lor ten years or more He is no stranger to Ae British 
public. The natioi feeb Aat it knows Ae man who is 
about to assume the government of India—knows him 
through his own acts, speeches and writings, Arough the 
. familiar every-day and cridcisaw of Ae pre» 

'and Arough the exf^sed opinions of men boA of his 
^owa SJid Ae opposite party. His latest pubUcari<tt, “ 9 ft 
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the Indian Erontie^'" is to appear shortly.' It is based iio 
doubt on the ardcles he contributed to the Timns in 1894-5. 
Writing at the end of 1894 (see Times of and Jaa., 1895)' 
Mr. Curzon gave it as his opinion that the Government of 
India fnide a serious, misuke in not giving its N.W. 
Frontier officials a freer hand and freer range across the 
border. It will be interesting to note how far the Viceroy 
will endorse the views of the traveller. The hands that 
hold the reins of offide find themselves tied by influences to 
which the “free lance" is a stranger. At the luncheon 
given CO him by the Directors of the P. and O. Company 
on the and December, Lord Curzon spoke of India as 
J' the pifos of the British Empire,’' and enunciated the 
opinion that the loss of that dependency could only be 
coincident with the decadence of that Empire. Lord 
Curzon has wisely as a rule resisted all temptation to 
prophesy.^ The first few pages of Mr. Pearson’s National 
. Lile and Character,” are a warning to all statesmen to 
forego that temptation. The Duke of Welliogcon in 18311 
choughs that the* teat ds^ of Segland's prosperity were 
over. As we watch the events of to-day and the political, 
industrial and com mete I al progress of great rival'Powers, 
we may be excused if at times we almost persuade our* 
aelvca thgz tbe day of Britain’s, decadence is dawning. 
Pace Lord Curzon, however, we bold that Great Britaift; 
not India, U the pivot of the Empire, and we think that 
that is an axiom which needs no argument to prove it. 
At the same time it must be admitted that the loss of India 
would foil the plans of British state.smonship both in the 
Near and the Far East Egypt would Jose half its value 
to us, and the Grand Trunk Railway from Cairo to 
Shatighar would not be financed by British capital. 

It is 00c with Lord Curzoa however that we are now to 
deal, but with his predecessor, the man who five years age 
VB6 unknown and who has now for nearly .five 
sustained, with the help of a Council and burden 

)f the most onerous post oiv4 
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subject. Considering that Lord Elgin was, when he 
assumed office, an untried ruler and administrator, it must 
be admitted that the Fates have laid themselves out to test 
him to the utmost. 

Let us at once place on record that on the whole he has 
borne that test fairly well, and that he leaves India with a 
well-earned reputation for industry, fairness, and sound 
sense. During his term of office the North-West Frontier 
of India has been practically demarcated afresh from the 
point "where three empires meet" to the Kuh-i-malik- 
SiySh in Sistan. With this demarcation there is not very 
much fault to find. Sir Montagu Gerard's frontier secured to 
Great Britain as much territory north of the Hindu Kush 
as could reasonably be demanded. H« managed to make 
things work smoothly with the Russian Commissioner, and 
won both official and public Approval accordingly. Coming 
to the I ndo-Afghan frontier, that was demarcated in 
pursuance of the Durand Agreement. Many thought at 
the time and many still think that Kafiristan should not 
have been ceded to the Amir Abdurrahman. From a 
philanthropic point of view we entirely concur with tbie 
opinion. From a political standpoint It is more difficult to 
form a decision. The men who are best entitled to speak 
on (his point are Sir William Lockhart and Sir Georg;e 
Robertson. It is not probable that any position that we 
can secure will ultimately safeguard Badakhshan from 
Russia 1 and sooner or later, when the present Amir passes 
away, it will be perfectly easy for our Government in India 
to occupy Ksfiristan. The Amir Abdurrahman Khan is 
only keeping the place warm for us—doing iu fact what 
some consider the French are doing for us in West Africa 
and Indo-China. The same view may be taken of the 
frontier as settled from the district of Pish in and Quetta 
across the Baluch desert to Sistan. In settling this care 
has been taken to s^ure a good caravan route from Quetta 
to Eastern Persia. It is true that both banks of the 
H^mand have been left for the present to the Amir; but 
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it has been our policy since i 3 So co condliace the Amir 
and avoid any open rupture. We have the futile wars of 
1838-42 and 18 78*81 before ue as a warning.' So a belt of 
desert south of the Helmand has been left him, and—we 
bide our time. There are few who Imagine that we can 
any longer prevent Russia from occupying Meshed and 
Merat, but things have not yet gone so far as to lead us to 
believe that the British Government Intends to allow 
Russia to forestall us in Sistan and South Eastern Persia. 
For some years past Russia has had her agents in Sistan, 
and some months ago established a Vice^Consulate there. 
Our answer has been to transfer Captain Sykes from 
Kirman to Sistan, while Mr. Webb-Ware watches our 
interests on the Baluchistan side. Nasirabad, the chief 
town of Sistan, is only half the distance from Quetta that 
it is from Ashkabad. If it is a queston of placing troops 
in Sistan, we can certainly forestall the Russians. The 
Sind Frontier Cavalry Regiments are as mobile as 
Cossacks, or the much-vaunted but somewhat legendary 
Turcoman horse, and our mountain batteries and our 
frontier infantry will not be far behind the cavalry, If the 
transport and supplies are all ready, as they should be. 

Turning to the other or Eastern and North-Eastern 
Frontier of the Indian Empire, we are unable to record 
satisfactory progress as regards either delimitation or ex¬ 
ploration. It was in 1887 that our annexation of fiurmah 
made a Burmo-Chinese frontier settlement imperative. It 
is still unsettled. Last winter our Commissioner wa^ able 
to do nothing, thanks to Chinese obstruction, th\s year 
the promise of attaining a better result is but: small For 
ten years our exploring and delimitating Commissions have 
been traversing the Trans-Salween Shan Provinces—for 
ten years the railway w Yunnan and the Yangtse Valley 
has been projected and widely discussed. Yet in 1898, 
when Russia and’ France have forced Great Britain to 
assert more definitely her rights in the Yangtse V^by, we 
find that nothing .has been done east of the Salween. What 
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15 the use to British interests commercially or strategetically, 
of a railway from Mandalay to Kunion if tc is not pro* 
longed to Chungking^ the highest point to which the 
Yangtse is navigable for steamers? Yet at this moment 
parties are starting from Kunlon and Chungking to explore 
and survey a route for a railroad between these two points. 
What should have been done some time in the last ten 
years has still to be done now when Russia is absorbing 
Manchuria, and France has sanctioned a grant of .eight 
millions sterling for the extension of her Indo • Chinese 
railways. 

The chief interest of Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty began 
with the Diamond Jubilee Year of Her Majesty's reign, 
and has centred largely la the last two years of his rule. 
Coming events cast their shadows before, as the coming 
storm is heralded by the rolling swell of the waves. 

Already in 1896 the drought foreboded famine, and the 
plague was rife in the crowded bazaars of Bombay.* The 
difficulty of dealing with it seemed to paralyze the Bombay 
authorities. The Municipality and the Commissioner of 
Pdiccr deterred by the opposition of the natives, Hindus 
and Mohammedans, to any intrusion on, or interference 
with, their houses, had adopted no decisive plan of action. 
The plague was spreading, and threatening to invade the 
European quarters of the City, when Brigadier-General 
W, F, Gatacre, essentially a man of action, arrived from 
Quetta to resume the military command at Bombay. He 
determined from the first that the troops should 00c suffer, 
and so moved the two native regiments out of the Marine 
Lraes.and placed them under canvas. 

• There were not wanting those ready to cavil at eneigetic 
measures; but the fact remains that ho case of plague 


* Both India and Gr«ai Britain rose grandly to the occaaion hx the 
6ght iriifa the famine, aod by the end of victory bad been won. 

The burat ,of pity which swelled the Patnodc Fund In the Cnoseao War 
wtt eqaafled by the sympathy for the Queen's Indian subjects which poured 
huadreda of thousands into the Relief Fund of 1897. 
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occurred among the troops in Bombay, and when a special 
Plague Committee was nominated by the Governor (Lord 
Sandhurst), General Gatacre was selected as its Chairman. 
Before he left in the autumn of 1S97 to assume a Brigade 
Command at Aldershot, the plague was almost stamped out. 
Its recrudescence commenced inthecold weather of 1897*98. 
That, doubtless, would have happened under any circum¬ 
stances ; for it is in the cold weather, curiously enough, that 
the bubonic plague flourishes, Time and the growth of 
the plague rendered more stringent measures needful, and 
these led to riots both in Bombay and Calcutta. In Calcutta 
the authorities appear to have acted with a singular want 
of vigour, but in Bombay at least the riot was stamped 
out immediately. Results would seem to prove that the 
authorities made a great mistake In yielding co native 
prejudices; but the plague had to be stamped out, The 
commercial loss caused to India by the plague has been very 
great, Many articles of export were prohibited altogether at 
all European ports, a&wtll as in Australia, the United States, 
and the Far East. The native bankers and brokers left 
Bombay sn fiutsst, Moreover, the effect of the plague in 
India made itself felt in Afghanistan, Persia, and Central 
Asia. The Russians seised on it as a pretext for placing 
doctors and troops along the Perso«Afghan and Ru»o- 
A%han borders, whereby the Amir of Afghanistan was 
much exercised, our trade with Persia blocked, and Russian 
influence in Persia extended at the expense of British.* 
It will thus be seen that those offlciais who, In dealing with 
the plague, showed undue deference for the blind, ignorant 
prejudices of a Hindu and Musulman proletariat were 
directly injuring the commercial and politic! interests of 

* Unfortunately ihis decadence of Briiiah prestige In Peraa h« been 
going on steadily for some yean, ceilaioly since ibe late Shah’s death. H 
u now dose on forty years aince Sir Heoiy RawUasOQ (see “Memofc of 
§u H.C RawHn«on,*'by Canon RawliMon, Chapter XI!.) laade way fpt 
a Minister nominated by the Foreign 06 ioe in Loodoo, and 
official again held that post until Sir H. M. Durand was appointed ^ It in 
;$9S. This lastOBsay has, it is said, not been attended by success. 
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the British Empire, fn his speech at Simla, at the Fare¬ 
well Banquet given to him on the 14th of October last. 
Lord Elgin made special reference to the work done by 
Lord Sandhurst and Mr. Wingate. In justice he should 
certainly have added the name of General W. F. Gatocrc, 
to whom so far no mark of recognition for his plague services 
has been given. The question also suggests itself whtnher, 
if at the very outset the Governments of India and Bombay 
bad decided on drastic measures for stamping out the plngaCi 
some of the subordinate officials in Bombay would have 
shown such want of backbone as they did. 

The origin of the weakness shown in dealing with natives 
unamenable to hygienic laws is to be souglu not in the 
subordinate officials themselves, but in the acts and'policies 
of previous Viceroys and their Councils. The Ilbert Bill 
was a blow at British prestige in India, and a pandering to 
party induence from home. The toleration of the disloyalty 
of the Indian Native Press was the outcome of timidity. 
When the House of Commons suspended the C. D. Act 
in India, the Viceroy and his Council, and the chief military 
authorities in India, both those of the Executive Branch 
and of the Military Department, acquiesced without a pro¬ 
test. When two female purists later on visited India and 
blazoned to the world that the hat of the House was being 
tacitly ignored, the great officials at Simla bowed their 
heads before them. Not a man among them had the pluck 
to stand up and protest against a contemptible act of folly. 
It was not until the Army had suffered, to the extent of a 
brigade per annum, that common-sense gained the victory 
over faddism. 

When criticisms are passed on a Viceroyaky, it must 
always be borne in mind that it is the Viceroy in Council, 
and not the Viceroy alone, who is being weighed in the 
balance. It is impossible to specify any single Member of 
Lord Elgin’s Council who has in any way made his mark 
during the past five years. It was that Council which 
Mr. Thorburn bbarded in the Town Hall at Simla last 
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June. We can picture to ourselves the scene—the discreet 
lecturer and the complacent Council on the platform^ and in 
the body of the hall the sea of keen faces, soldier and civilian. 
When Mr. Thorburn rose to speak, he put into words the 
views of nine-tenths of that audience. They applauded 
him, The speech is now historical. It has been translated 
into Pashcu and circulated among the border tribesmen. It 
has drawn from the Secretary of State for India a despatch 
forbidding oflicials to criticize the policy and actions of the 
Government they serve. It prompted questions in the 
House of Commons which were met by evasive replies. 
It was felt that the abandonment of the Khyber and the 
Khyber Rifles was an incident about which " the least said ” 
was "the soonest mended." 

The North-West Frontier Bluebook of 189S tells nothing 
to those who cannot read between the lines. The one and 
only attempt at an official defence of this incident was the 
injudicious and ineffective impromptu into which the 
Financial Member of Council was drawn there and then 
by Mr. Thorburn’s attack. As the Military Member 0/ 
Council was silting on the platform, if any reply was to be 
made to an attack on appoint of military policy, surely the 
Military, and not the Financial, Member was the man to 
make it. Of the two officials primarily responsible for the 
abandonment of the Khyber to the Afridis, while 10,000 
British troops looked on, it is on the Civilian and not on the 
Soldier that the onus has fallen. In fairness they should 
have shared it. What Englishmen in India really felt about 
this affair finds expression in the following verses, which 
appeared in the Pioneer of July last, by “X."; 

“ T&ntOBe aoiiab Cwlalibss Imr* 

" Tbe liUle (in «o ibe mouciiftln.iide.” 

' KinJMO. 

“ The little tin gods numbered six or seveo, 

The eldat born came straight from heaven; 

One could fight; one could buQd 5 one gave legal advice; 

One ruled the Home Farm; and one kept all ibe pice: 

But when there was anything serious a-brew, 

They held council together, like the great gods do, • 
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‘*The liulft U(i gods held plecid sway, 

They bsltened and fattened and drew theft pay; 

The land wasn't rich, but they made a shew, 

And they fancied themselves no end, you know; 

Tin they meddled with matters beyond their ken 
And raised the wrath of the little hill*mert 

“ The Utile tin gods got horribly riled. 

They thought they had settled * that troublesome child': * 

‘ We'U stnoah them up and hum their neat,' 

Said the little tin gods; and they did their best. 

They got dolefully beaten; ' but where's the odds ? 

We won’t let on,’ said the little tin gods. 

'*$6 a lecture was read: the gods went in strength, 

The 'official version’ was set forth at length, 

What was nice was said, and at special request 
The veil of decorum was drawn o'er the rest: 

Aod the gods to each other said twer, 

‘It was really absurd to blame you or me ' 

And all had been made most plain and neat, 

When an utter outsider got on to hii feet; 

He laughed at the gods without shfme or ruth, 

And what was still worse, he told them the truth, 

Drawing it out, and rubbiog it io. 

Till it made tbe spectatoct perceptibly grim 

^ Then a tb god rose, he rose in hb vratb, 

He poured the visls of his anger forth, 

He called him this and he called him that, 

Aod he growled like a terries shaking a cat: 

TUI the senior god remarked,' At first 
I really thought the monsoon had burst ' 

"Then, it being rime for dinner and bed, 

The other gods' speeches were 'taken as read.’* . 

• * 4 • • * 

Since then the gods pfay CanadUo tenuis 

By day, aod at night there’s the •' Merchant of V e ni ce 

But they trill are heard to i^oiuk inter », 

* It was really absurd to blame you or me.' ” 

• Refers to die remarks which the ad interim. CommaDder'inoChief and 
the military member of Council intended to cowritalte to the discussion 
that foUowed Colonel Hutchinson’s Wute. Mr. Thorbum’s attack and 
Sir James Wesriand’a reply left no time for the delivery of olhei Tctoaiks. 
They were "taken as read." ' 
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This incident is now apparently at an end, but It is one 
that can never be recalled without deep regret. The jirgahs 
of the Afridis have met General Egerton and Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham, and have accepted the terms offered them by the 
Government of India. All considered those terms are 
equitable and judicious, at once conciliating the Afridis, 
securing the rights and interests of the Government of 
India, and making no uncalled-for concessions, India can 
afford to leave the country of the Afridis absolutely inde¬ 
pendent, provided that the control of the Khyber Pass on 
the north, and the Kohat Pass on the south, remains in the 
hands of our officials and troops. The conduct of the 
Khyber Levies, even under the severe temptation of de¬ 
liberate abandonment, has beerv such as to fully justify the 
Government of India in re-entrusting the duty of keeping 
the Pass open to the Afridis. Indeed, this amende honors 
abU is the just desert of so gallant and loyal a corps. In 
its new organization it has a guarantee that it will not again 
be left CO fend for itself m the hour of need. 

In the new arrangements for the better concrol of Che 
Khyber route nothing definite is heard about a railway. 
However, there is every reason to suppose that a railway 
will before long bo constructed as far as the Afghan frontier. * 
We want no repetition of the history of the Sind-Peshtn 
line—begun In 1880, abandoned by the Gladstonian Cabinet 
in 1881, recommenced by the same Cabinet in hot haste 
and regardless of expense and completed in 1885, and some 
years later discovered to be hopelessly unreliable. The 
Bolan line had been built and swept away some years 
before. The Mashkaf line is now completed and in work¬ 
ing order. Thus three lines have been made where one 
should have sufficed. It is a remarkable record of labour 
and money wasted. Our policy now demands a railway to 
Kabul as well as to Kandahar, buc the financial interests of 
India demand that the line constructed shall be made well 
and once for ail. For the present it can only be completed 
as far as Land! Koial; but the ultimate destination of the 
line must be Kabul. 
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The momentous nature of the events of the last two years 
of Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty and the prominent place that 
they still occupy In the public mind have seemed to give 
them a claim to prior consideration. It is not that the 
earlier years (1895 and 1896) are without incident or 
interest. In 1895 a member of the reigning dynasty of 
Afgbanisun for the 6rst time paid a visit to England. On 
the part of the British and Indian Governments and of our 
Royal Family every effort that courtesy, hospitality and 
goodwill could suggest was made to welcome the visitor. 
Unfortunately he was not qualified, either by breeding, tact, 
understanding or intuition, to appreciate or show his appre¬ 
ciation of all that was done for him. We must, it is true, 
make some allowance for his upbringing and youth, although 
these do not account for his absolute lack of good taste and 
manners. The man him|elf was wanting. Dignity and 
gentlemanly bearing are by no means foreign to the 
Baraksai princes. The Amir Abdurrahman Khan is said 
both to possess these qualities himself and to value them in 
his children. This being so, we can only wonder that his 
own instinct and the experience of European society 
and etiquette which his Intercourse with Russians and 
Englishmen had gained for him, did not warn him that 
Sardar Nasrullah Khan was not the man to select for a 
visit of ceremony to Her Majesty’s Court and kingdom. 
If the visit was intended to cement more friendly rela¬ 
tions between Afghanistan and Great Britain, it was a 
failure. 

In 2896 it was found necessary to support General 
Kitchener's operations on the Nile by sending an Indian 
contiogent to Suakin. Subsequently a keen discussion 
arose concerning the payment of the cost of this contingent. 
Lord Salisbury's Cabinet decided that the Indian Exchequer 
should pay for its maintenance. This decision was not 
received without strong demur. When, however, we con¬ 
sider how vitally important it is to India that Egypt and 
^he Red Sea should be under British control, there appears 
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to be no unfairness m asking the Indian Government to 
pay some share of the cost of military operations in that 
quarter. In his speech in the House of Commons on the 
26th January^ 1867, urging the despatch of an expeditionary 
force to rescue King Theodore's prisoners, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson used the following words : "It would seem only 
fair that India should pay a moiety of the (Abyssinian) 
war, as she did in the case of the China and Persian Wars." 
We certainly think that India may very well contribute 
her share to all military operations which enhance her 
security and prosperity. She is " the pivot of our Eastern 
Empire,” and every political, commercial or industrial 
advantage that the Mother Country wins either in the 
Near or the Far East will redound directly or indirectly to 
her benefit 

When we look back on the events of 1897, we maybe 
forgiven if we feel that the shadow of a curse must have 
rested on India during that year, the year of Her Majesty's 
Diamond j ubilee. Wbat should have been an epoch of 
happiness was a period of disaster. Famine, pestilence, 
disaffection, murder, war and earthquake, combined to mar 
the Jubilee of one of the best and noblest of Queens and 
wom^. That is now passed : 1898 has for India been a 
season of comparative calm. 

The great political interests of the year have centred 
around China, Egypt, the United States, and Spaia If we 
cannot look back to the frontier fighting of 1897-98 with un¬ 
mingled satisfaction, we can at least be proud of the grand 
soldierly qualities displayed both by officers and men. The 
splendid defence of the Malakand position under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier-General (now 5 ir William) Melklejohn, 
was the most successful episode in the fighring. For 
gallantry in life and, unto death the name of Coload 
Haughton of the 36th Sikhs will, we trust, be long 
remembered. No better soldier fought in the Tirab cam-' 
paign. The whole of that frontier fighting from first to 
last was, as far as British interests go, the purest t^^ste of 
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blood and money. Much heroism was displayed, but not a 
few reputations were buried. A veil has been drawn over 
the graves of those reputations. Let us not disturb it 
We will rather, now that the old Viceroyalty is drawing 
to its end—and that an honourable end, for all men feel that 
Lord Elgin Is a man who has conscientiously tried to do his 
duty and succeeded—we will rather pass onwards from the . 
disappointments of the past to the seemingly bright promise 
of the future. No Viceroy could enter on his duties under 
better auspices than does Lord Curaon. All men and 
parties have wished him God-speed» and India has sent 
him her message of welcome. As it happens, he will, when 
he assumes ofhce, find himself surrounded by ofhcials almost 
as new to their posts as he himself will be, from the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief and the Financial Member, the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Adjutant and Quarter-Master Generals 
down to many of the humbler bureaucrats. We think that 
A little new blood is wanted in Simla^ more especially in the 
military circles. We know already — for Lord Curzon 
has himself alluded to them in his recent speeches—several 
important points to which his attention wQl have to be 
directed—to wit; finance, railways both inland and frontier, 
the Commisslonershlp of the North-West Frontier, and 
last, not least, the watch and ward of the vast frontier of 
India from the coast of Mekran along the borders of Persia, 
Afghanistan and Tibet'away to China, French Indo-Chim, 
and Siam. There is a Upas-tree, which though as yet 
but half grown, threatens to overhang India and year by 
year extends the area of its shade.. It already overshadows 
Afghanistan. The time will come when its obtrusive 
braAches will have to be .primed. One of the duties of 
Lord Cufzon will be to check their overgrowth by the most 
^approved method of diplomatic arboriculture, and at the 
same time to have the pruning-hook sharp and ready for 
use. His personal acquaintance with the Amir of Afghan¬ 
istan cannot fail, we would hope, to facilitate the mamte- 
-naoce of friendly, relations between that ruler and.the 
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Government of India. A friendly and united Afghanistan 
is impervious to the subtle influences of the Upas-tree, and 
stunts its growth. It may throw out shoots (such as the 
Merv-Kushk railway) within its own limits, but it cannot 
transgress those limits. It at present finds a better opening 
for growth towards Persia, where the monarch is weak, the 
Government effete and corrupt, and the influence of British 
diplomacy sunk to a low ebb. 

There is one other point to which no doubt Lord Curzon 
will give his attention during his Viceroyalty. He has 
himself discussed it in his work on Persia.” It is the 
Indo-European railway. Russia is the first in the field, 
with a line from the Atlantic eastward to the Pacific. This 
northern route has the advantage of economising distance. 
The central route will have the advantage of traversing 
Central Europe, the Mediterranean basin, India and 
Central China, the most populous, productive and pros¬ 
perous belt of the earth's surface. The overland route 
from Europe to the East has till now been In British hands. 

If it 18 to remain with us, we must devise and construct a 
railway that will not only rival but out-rlval the Trans- 
Siberian route. The project is surrounded with difficulties, ' 
political and geographical. It is one which a Viceroy of 
India maybe proud to advance; for such a railway, built 
by British enterprise and capital and under British control^ 
will be a mighty rivet to link together our globe-encircling 
E mpire. 


THE PRESS IN INDIA: ITS ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH. 

By G. Pakamaswarjih u.a.. m-r-a-s. 

TllE Indian press has been so prominently before the public 
both in Great Britain and in India during the latter half of 
last year and the early pah of the present year that it may 
not be uninteresting to inquire into the origin of the press 
in India and how it attained its present position and influence 
in the country. Unlike the press in England which since 
its emancipation in 1695, has always been free, the press in 
India has had a chequered career. The press came into 
existence in India with the publication of the first news¬ 
paper in English in 1780. In 1799.subjected to a 
severe censorship which was removed in 1818 ; nevertheless, 
several restrictions were imposed on it and these were com¬ 
pletely removed only in 1835. From 1835 to 1857, the 
press was absolutely free but in the Utter year, a “Gagging 
Act" was passed which again was repealed in'the following 
year. In 1877, however, the VemacuUr Press A« came 
into force which was.cancelled five years afterwards and 
the press enjoyed full liberty till the present year when 
the “ Sedition AeU ’’ were introduced. Roughly speaking, 
the history of the press in India may be diviaed into four 
peKods: the first extending from 1780, the year of the 
birth of the first newspaper till 1835 when the press was 
completely emancipated by Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) 
Metcalfe ; the second dating from 1835 till 1857 when the 
" Gating Act" was passed by Lord Canning: the third 
commencing from that year and ending with the repeal of 
the Vernacular Press Act in 1882 by Lord Ripon; and the 
fourth covering the period from 1882 up to the present* 

FrtST Period (1780-1835). 

The first newspaper surted in India was published at 
.Calcutu on the 29th January, 1780, and was known as 
*Huky'i Gwtti. As its name implies, one Mr. Hicky 
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was its Editor, and according to a Calcutta Reviewer, 
“ the whole picture of Anglo-Indian society at this period 
was a very bad one, and society must have been very 
bad to have tolerated Huk^s GazetU." Personal slander 
comprised a large portion of the newspaper. Even 
Warren Hastings the first Governor-General and the 
dignitaries of the Supreme Court were severely attacked, 
while Colonels, missionaries and beautiful young ladies just 
arrived for the marriage mart were all mercilessly dealt 
with. Of course there was no press law to deal with the 
Editor of the first newspaper, and the attempt to punish 
him was more summary, In one of rhe issues of his paper, 
the Editor thought it "'a duty incumbent on him to inform 
his friends in particular, and the public in general, that an 
attempt was made to assassinate him last Thursday morning 
between the hours of one and two o’clock by two armed 
Europeans aided and assisted by a moorman/' No doubt 
Mr. Hicky had a narrow escape, but we do not know 
what became of luen subsequently and his Caiziie. How¬ 
ever. we find that during the admin ideation of Lord Corn* 
wallis another paper had sprung up, the India GaziiUt 
which had a more favourable opinion to give of con¬ 
temporary Anglo-Indian society. It congratulated its 
readers on the fact that the " pleasures of the bottle and 
the too prevailing enticements of play were now almost 
universally sacrificed to the far superior attractions of 
female society." In politics, we are told the paper was 
^'not merely strongly Whiggish,” but ''approached to the 
radical party," and that it was distinguished for its general 
"'gentlemanlikeism" I In 1794 a third newspaper, called 
the./«<^'t?» Woyld, wasstaited by an Irish-American named 
William Duane. Mr. Duane had published in his paper a 
number of improper and intemperate articles, and the way 
in which he was dealt with by the Government of Sir John 
Shore would be amusing were it not despotic, On the 
aych December, 1794, Mr- Duane was requested by Capt. 
Oolllns, the Private Secretary to Sir John Shore, to call 
THtRD SBRIES. VOL. VII. 
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Government House. Mr. Duane thought it was an invita¬ 
tion to breakfast at the Governor-General’s table, as he was 
about to leave the country. He was prompt in answering 
the summons, and when he met Capt. Collins in Govern¬ 
ment House the following conversation ensued: 

Capt. Collins: I am glad you are so punctual, Mr. 
Duane. 

Mr. Duane: 1 generally am, Sir; I hope the Governor- 
General is well. 

Ci^t. Collins.• He is not to be seen, and- 

Mr. Duane .**1 understood I was invited by him. 

Cc^t. Collins: Yes, Sir, but I am directed by the 
Governor-General to inform you that you are to consider 
yourself a state prisoner. 

A number of soldiers at a given signal burst upon the 
scene, and with drawn bayonets surrounded Mr. Duane, 
who saw through an open door the Governor-General and 
two members of the Supreme Council sitting on a sofa. 

Mr. Duane: I did not think, Sir John Shore, or you, 
Sir (turning to Capt. Collins), could be so base and 
treacherous as to proceed or even to think as you do— 

Capt CoUinS! Silence, sir—-{To the soldiers) Drag him 
Along, you pig-eating scoundrels. 

Mr. Duane: You are performing the part of Grand 
Vizier now, my little gentleman, and those are your mutes. 
Calcutta is become Constantinople, and the Governor- 
General the Grand Turk. 

Under strict guard, strongly armed, Duane was kept in 
Fort Willjam for three days, and then taken on board an 
armed Indiaman, and conveyed to England, where he was 
set free without a word of information or ekplanacion. It 
.is said that the Court of Directors highly approved ” of . 
this summary proceeding. 

During the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, Sir 
John Shore’s successor, certain restrictions were for the first 
.dme imposed on the liberty of the press. In 1799, when 
the Mfirquis happened'to be in Madras, he .wrote privately 
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to Sir Alfred Clarke in Calcutta as follows: I shall take 
an early opportunity of transmitting rules for the conduct 
of the whole tribe of editors; in the meantime, if you 
cannot tranquilire this and other mischievous publications, 
be so good as to suppress their papers by force and send 
their persons to Europe." This threat was immediately 
put into action. The following rules soon saw the light; 
(i) Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the 
bottom of the paper. (2) Every Editor and proprietor 
of a paper to deliver his name and place of abode to the 
Secretary to Government. (3) No paper to be published 
on a Sunday. (4) No paper to be published at all until it 
shall have been previously inspected by the Secretary to 
the Government or by a person authorized by him for chat 
purpose. (5) The penalty for offending against any of the 
above regulations to be immediate embarkation to Europe. 
Since the publication of these rules, a close watch was kept 
over the press. In 1801, the Editor of the Calcutta Gasette 
was ordered not to publish anything relating to the army 
unless it had previousTy appeared in the Government 
Gazette. In 1811, the proprietors of all presses m Calcutta 
and its dependencies were directed *' to cause the names of 
the printers to be affixed to all works, papers, advertise¬ 
ments, etc., printed at or issuing from those presses on pain 
of incurring the displeasure of Government” In 1812 all 
advertisements, excepting those relating to sale, purchase, 
hire and notices in general, were ordered to be submitted 
to Government for inspection. In the succeeding year, the 
restrictions were made even more rigorous, and the folbw- 
ing new rules were framed: i. That the proof sheets of all 
newspapers, including supplements and all extra publica- 
* lions, be previously sent to the Chief Secretary for revision.* 
a. That .all notices, handbills, and ocher ephemeral publica¬ 
tions be in like manner previously transmitted for the Chief 
Secretary's revision. 3. That the cities of all original wpflc's 
proposed to be published be also sent to the Chief Secretary 
for bis information, who will thereupoft Sanedon the 
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publication of them or require the work lisdf for inspection 
as may appear proper. 4. The rules established on the 
I3ch May, 1797, and the 6lh August, 1801, to be in full 
force and effect, except in so far as the same may be 
modified by the preceding instructions. In or about the 
year 1816, the propriety of making the press free was 
constantly debated by the members of the Supreme 
Council. The annihilation of all other European powers 
in India had emboldened the Government to discuss the 
advisability of taking such a step. At last, in i$i8, the 
censorship was abolished, and the following new rules were 
substituted : The Editors of newspapers are prohibited 
from publishing any matter coming under the following 
heads, viz. : i. Animadversion on the measures and pro¬ 
ceedings of the Honourable Coiirt of Drreciors or other 
public authorities in England connected with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, or d/squisidons on political transactions of 
the local administration, or offensive remarks levelled at the 
public conduct of the members of the Council, of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 2. Discussions havii^ a tendencyjio create alarm 
or suspicion amcmg tbe native populations of any intended 
interference with their rel^ous opinions or observances. 

3. The republication from English or other newspapers of 
passages coming under any of the above heads or otherwise 
calculated to affect the Bfitish power or reputation in India. 

4. Private scandal and personal remarks on individuals 
tending to excite dissension in society. The Coiut of 
Directors, .however, did not approve of the measure, and 
submitted a despatch to tbe Board of Control ordering die 
censorship to be re-established, but the Board is said to have 

^ never returned tbe despatch. 

Tbe restrictioDS Imposed on tbe press reduced the news¬ 
papers of die day to mere receptacles for colourless advertise¬ 
ments, innocent extracts from English papers, dipping 
arrivals, details of ^d ffttes, and repul^katfoos from 
the Governmenr Gazette. Soon there came upon the 
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journalises of the day a feeling of revolt, and Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham, the Editor of the Calcutta. Jcurnal, took the lead by 
criticising the conduct of the authorities, In 1819, Mr. 
Buckingham was warned for attacking Mr. Elliot, Governor 
of Madras, and for insinuating that the Madras Government 
tried to check the circulation of the Calcutta Journal. Mr. 
Buckingham, however, continued to write boldly, though 
he was continually warned for trespassing on the dangerous 
ground of criticism. In November, 1821, Mr. Buckingham 
wrote as follows in the course of an article on the freedom 
of the press: Such is the boon of a free press in Asia, with 
which the world has rung for the last three years, and the 
praise of those who knew not what awaited it, is not even 
yet at an end. Such .is the salutary control of public opinion 
on supreme authority and the value of a spirit, to be found 
only in men accustomed to indulge and express their honest 
sentiments.” This paragraph called forth the ire of the 
bureaucracy in India, aud the members of the Governor- 
GeaeraVs Council resolved upon the deportation of Mr, 
Buckingham. But the Marquis of Hastings had publicly 
declared that a good Government had nothing to fear from 
public criticism, and he overruled the decision of his council. 
Mr. Buckingham, however, was not permitted to remain 
long in the country. On a subsequent occasion he offended 
Bishop Middleton by the publication of a letter on the 
duties of Chaplains, and Mr. Buckingham was informed 
that '*if he continued this course of conduct, his license co 
reside in India would be at once annulled, and he would be 
required to furnish security for quitting the country at the 
first convenient opportunity.” Mr. Buckingham again set 
the rules at defiance. When it was announced that a 
“ tyrannical" Madras Governor was to hold office for a 
further term of one year, he published his paper with a 
mourning border. He was at once deported from the 
country by Mr. John Adam, who succeeded Lord Hastiegs 
temporarily. 

' The Court of Directors considered deportation a bad 
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remedy f<3r violation of the press rules, on the ground that 
it “ has an arbitrary character, the Governor who resorts to 
it acting in the threefold capacity of accuser, judge and 
executor of his own sentence and recommended the re- 
imposition of the censorship; but the Board of Control on 
5ih April, 1823, refused to interfere. In the meantime, 
several newspapers came to be started in Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras and other places in India, The first native news¬ 
paper was started on the 29th of May, 1818. It was 
printed and published at the Serampore press and was 
styled the Samackar Durpan. The Marquis of Hastings 
admitted copies of it into his council.and allowed it to be 
circulated at one-fourth of the ordinary postage, and Lord 
Amherst subscribed for more than a, hundred cc^es on 
behalf of Government. Some attacks upon the Hindus in 
the columns of the Durpan led to the publication of the 
Cowmaody, of which Raja Ram Mohan Roy became one of 
the Editors. The Raja, however, was a reformer, and he 
condemned certain rites and ceremonies of the Hindus, 
which led to the publication of a third paper called the 
Chandrika by one of the gentlemen who was on the staff 
of the Cowmcody. . A fourth native paper was started in 
1831, under the title of Gyanangashan. The number of 
newspapers edited by Englishmen was, of course, much 
lai^er. The Bengal Hurkuru was started as a weekly 
journal in 1795, and It appeared as a daily on the 27th Aftfil, 
1819. The Hurkuru was the first daily paper published 
in India- It is said that the Hurkuru was " thorougiily 
radical in its principles,” and adopted Bentham^s motto of 
the “ greatest happiness of the greatest number.” On the 
1st October. 1834, the India GauUe and the Bengal 
Conrur were amalgamated with the Hurkuru and the 
Hurkuru itself merged in the Indian Daily News of our 
day, in 1864. The CaUutta Govemssuni GaeitU was 
another of,the papers started during this period. In 1831, 
it liaanged its name to CaUuita Courier. The verdict 
passed on it was that “ it lacks dignity ; where commerce. 
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steam, or figures are concerned the leaders of the Courier 
‘ are able and accurate; but in treating political or local 
questions of moment, they are frequently charged with 
flippancy, dulness, or self-sufficiency.” John Bull of the 
Easi'V 9 .% established in 1821, which subsequently changed 
its title to John Bull. Its conductors declared that “it 
arose amid the storms and contentions in society which the 
Calcutta Journal was engendering, and it came professedly 
as an antidote to the poison disseminated by that print." 
In 1834, its title was changed to the Bugliskman —the 
Englishman of our own day. The Editor of John Bull 
also conducted a paper devoted to sports, the Sporting 
Magasinsy of which it was said “no tiger dies but his fall 
is here registered. No boar is speared but the event is 
here detailed, etc. In a word, this is the most popular 
periodical that ever issued from the Calcutta press." We 
see also at this period glimpses of the existence of the 
Friend of Indiay which subsequently merged in the 
Statesman of our day. A temperate^article having appeared 
in Its columns gainst the practice of Suttee, Mr. Adam, 
one of the Members of Council proposed that the Friend 
should be suppressed, but the Marquis of Hastings refused 
to interfere, as he saw nothing objectionable in it. In an 
article in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine for 1833 written 
by the Editor of John Bull, the following journals are 
enumerated as having existed in Bengal at the time : 

Dailv : Bengal Hurkuru and Chronicle^ India Gazette, 
Calcutta Courier, John Bull. 

Tri-Weekly : Bengal Courier, Indian Register. 

Bi-Weekly : Calcutta Gazette. 

Weekly : Literary Gazette, Oriental Observer, Bengal 
Herald, Reformer, Philanthropist, Engineer, Cyan- 
angasken, Samachar Durpan. 

Moijthly : Calcutta Monthly Journal Bengal Sporting 
Magazine, Christian Intelligencer, Christian Ob¬ 
server. 
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Alternate Monthly r East India UniUd Service 
Journal. 

Quarterly : Calcutta Magazine and Review, Bengal 
Army List. 

Several newspapers were also started in Bombay. The 
first English newspaper in Bombay came into existence in 
1789, under the style of the Bombay Herald. In the follow¬ 
ing year, the Bombay Courier was started. In i 79 i» the 
name of the Bombay Herald was changed into the Bombay 
Gazette, which, however, ought not to be confounded with 
the Bombay Gazette of the present time. In 1822, the 
Bombay Government established a printing-press of their 
own, and the Bombay Government Gazette was first pub¬ 
lished on 6th August, 1831. The continued 

to exist for fi(cy-six years, when it was amalgamated with 
the Bombay Telegraph. The Bombay Gazette ceased to 
exist in 1842. Mr. Stocqueler, an Anglo-Indian journalist, 
describes the condition of the press in Bombay about this time 
in the following words: “ There were but two papers extant 
4tlhe time, and very comical things they were. The Bombay 
Conner and the Gazette, compwed almost entirely of 
selections from English papers and an occasional law 
report. The pen of the Editor seldom found nobler 
occupation than the record of a ball and supper, or a^ 
laudatory notice of an amateur performance. Once only 
did an Editor (Mr. Fair of the Bombay Gazette'S venture to 
insert an article personally offensive to the recorder, Sir 
Edward West, and he paid the bitter penalty of his ex¬ 
perience to a clique of discontented barristers. . . . The 
Government deprived Fair of his license and he was 
deported*’. The first native newsp^>er started in Bombay 
was the Bombay Sesmachar, of which Mr. Murzaban was 
the Proprietor and Editor. It was published on ist July, 
1822. The Government of Mountstuart Elphinsione sub¬ 
scribed for fifty copies. The paper, which was at first a 
weekly, became a bi-weekiy in 1833 and a daily in i86a 
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In September, 1830, another native paper* the Mumbai 
Karkman, was started, and in 1832 tyxe'/ami-Jamskedy/^^ 
published. 

The earliest papers that were started in Madras appear 
to be the Commercial Calculate, the Madras AdverHser, 
the Madras Gaseite, and the Madras Courier. In 1817. 
the Editor and Proprietor of the Circulalor complained to 
Government that a newly-established paper, the Advertiser, 
published “literary, scientific, or miscellaneous articles,’* 
which it was prohibited from publishing, Adfoertiser 

was at once warned. The Madras Gazette “ was called to 
account" for having advertised a French Government 
lottery at Pondicherry; and the Chief Secretary to the 
Madras Government expunged, in a proof-sheet of the 
Madras Courier, a political article on the affairs of Spain ! 
The attitude of Government towards the press at the time 
is indicated by the opinion of Mr. Elliott, Governor of 
Madras, who recorded in a minute that “the principal 
objects of those who desire the freedom of the press are 
to disseminate the worst political doctrines of the times, to 
bring the constituted authorities of Europe and Asia into 
contempt, and to provide profits for lawyers from prosecu¬ 
tions of libels in Courts of Justice." The Meerut Observer 
was probably the first English newspaper published tn the 
United Provinces. There was also a magazine a:t Meerut 
called the Meerut Universal M’agasine, commonly called 
" M,U.M-,” though it was by no means mum in its 
character- Several years later appeared the Agra Akkiar, 
which, besides publishing brHIiant leaders, recorded “growls 
from subalterns and complaints from'beautiful young ladies, 
disappointed widows, and manceuvriog mothers." 

In the early days of the Indian press. Government 
servants freely contributed to newspapers and became both 
Editors as well as Proprietors. An amusing story is told 
of how one of the contributors to the Mountain IVreath, a 
' paper which was started at Mussoorie and died a premature 
death, waited to see the Lieutenam-Governor of the North- 
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West Provinces. The literary contributor, who happened 
to be an officer in the army, accompanied by another 
officer, went to pay their respects to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. His Honour happened to be absent at the 
lime of the visit, but returning after some time, the gray- 
headed C/u^rassis announced that there were two gentle- 
men waiting to see the Burra Sakai. “ Where are they 
inquired His Honour, vainly garing at the middle of his 
room. "Dakkc Sahib" {“See, sir’^), exclaimed the 
Mahomedan attendant, pointing to two comers of the 
room, in one of which was the literary contributor, sund- 
ing on his head, his uniform making his attitude more 
ridiculous; and in the other stood his brother officer in a 
similar position, both seemingly determined not to be 
deprived of amusement while waiting for a Lieutenant- 
Governor! We also learn that that great literary Lycuigus, 
Macaulay, though a contributorto English periodicals, never 
cared to contribute anything to local journals. That may 
at least partly account for the hostility of the journals of 
die day to Macaulay. We find the Cakuita Monikiy 
writing as follows in defence of Macaulay: “We 
a^)eal to the experience of everyone who has been in the 
habit of reading tJie papers whether, for three years, 
the whole artilleiy of the press, from the great guns of the 
Hurkuru and the Englishman to the little swivel of the 
Gyanangashan has not been directed against him with a 
degree of vehemence and perseverance unexampled in the 
history of the Indian press.'* 

Like that of the press itself, the liberty that officials 
enjoyed in contributing to it was curtailed, as the press 
developed in power and infinence. In June, 1S22, the 
Government of India, issued an order fwohibiting officers 
in the service of the East India Company from writing in 
the newspapers any personal matters touching the posts 
held by them, although they were at liberty to contribute 
- other news or articles. But on 11 th May, 1S26, the 
! Court of Directors issued a Resolution prohibiting Govern- 
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ment servants from having any connection whatever as 
editors, proprietors, or contributors with any newspaper. 
The Indian press was also greatly hampered by the 
exorbiunt postal chaises for inland delivery. The post 
office, under a notification published in England, refused to 
deliver a newspaper at any distance under half a rupee. 
In spite, however, of all these restrictions the press in India 
continued to grow and develop in power and influence. 
The blow that the press received by the deportation of 
Buckingham was followed by greater liberty to the press 
accorded by Lord Amherst. Lord William Bentinck 
permitted the press even greater latitude, and declared it 
to he a powerful adjunct of Government Lord William is 
reported to have said “ that he had derived more information 
from the Indian press of the real state of the country, than 
from all the Councils, all the Boards, and all the Secretaries 
by whom he was surrounded.*' On the 15th September, 
1833, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord William Bentinck's suc¬ 
cessor freed the press absolutely from all restrictions. , 

Second Period {1835— 1S57). 

The beneficent act of Sir Charles Mewalfe was com¬ 
memorated by a Free Press dinner which took place on the 
9th February, 1838. One hundred and ninety-six gentle¬ 
men sat down to dinner. Sir Charles Metcalfe was placed 
at the head of the table, and several toasts-were enthusiasti¬ 
cally proposed. The liberty accorded to the press in India 
was not, however, viewed favourably by the Court of 
Directors. On ist February, 1836, the Court of Directors 
reprimanded the Governor-General in Council for passing 
the Act which they considered was " in opposition to all 
©ur previous orders, to the solemn decisions both of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta and of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council delivered in both cases, after full arguments on botja 
sides of the question, to the recorded opinions of all pre¬ 
ceding Governments of B^gal, Madras, and Bombay^ end 
more especially to the carefully considered measure of 
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Lord William Beneinck and Sir Frederick Adam for ex¬ 
tending the Licensing R^ulaiion to Madras.” They con¬ 
sidered also that the passing of the Act without reference 
to them was wholly iodefeosible, and went to the length of 
saying “ we would be prepared at once to avail ourselves of 
the power entrusted to us by Act of Parliament and dis¬ 
allow your new law when passed, were we not aware that 
the immediate repeal of such a law, however ill-advised and 
uncalled for its enactment may have been, might be produc¬ 
tive of mischievous results.” It was fortunate that the 
Court of Directors did nothing to interfere with the liberty 
of the press beyond holding forth a threat. 

Encour^ed by the freedom now accorded, several fresh 
newspapers were started throughout the country. The 
following papers existed in Calcutta in i $47 :— 

Daily : Hurkum^ Ei^liskman^ CaUnila Star. 

Weekly: Serampur Friend of India, Eastern Star, 
Christian Aduocaie, Hindu InteUigSTuer, Bengal 
Caihclic Herald. 

Fortnightly* : Calcutta Literary Observer, ChrisHesst 
Observer^ ChrisHan InUlligsnur. 

Mouthly’: Freeekurckman, Orunial Baptist, Oriental 
Observer, Calcutta Beview. 

The Calcutta Review was started in May, 1844, by Sir 
John William Kaye, K-C.S.L, and a contemporary writer in 
noticing it in 1845 said, Literature in India may be said 
to be in a state of inaction with the exception of one Review 
which leviathan like plays about in the torpid pool.” The 
Bengali publications of Calcutta in 1848-49 were sixteen in 
number, and they were sold at a monthly subscription vary¬ 
ing from one rupee to two annas. The Friend of India 
observed at tbU time that the main object of the native 
journals, published in the native language by natives who 
had not embraced Christianity was to subvert the popular 
^system of idolatry I . • 

Several papers were also started in Bombay. The Bomhay 
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Times Januaty 2, 1847, published the folio wing interest¬ 
ing in formation: 1838-40— Gazette, Courier, Times, Oriental 
Christian, Spectator, and Herald. 1841 — Gazette died. 
G. S. Gazette came into existence. 1843— U. S. Gazette 
died. The IVor Id and Gentleman's Gazette established, 
1844—The World died and the Witness was established, 
1846— Courier and Witness dkd and established. 

iS^7^Times, Gentleman's Gazette, Telegraph and Courier 
and 0 . C. Spectator. The name of the Gentltjoans Gazette 
was In 1849 changed into Bombay Gazette —the Bombay 
Gazette of the present day. The Bombay Times became 
Times of India during tbe editorship of Mr. Knight, who 
succeeded Dr. Buist. The vernacular journals in existence 
in Bombay In 1853 were the Bombay 6 'amackar, the BoTHhay 
Chabook, the Bombay Jamifamsked, tbe Veppa Samaekar, 
the Samackar Durpfin, the Rost Go/tar, the Par si Reformer. 
and the Akhal Ansi Sadagur. The JamiJamsked was 
started in 1832, and the Samackar Durpan in 1840. The 
Rost Gofiary/z% started as a weekly in 1851 by Mr. Dadab- 
hai Naoroji, The Advertiser, the CAnmcle, and tbe 
Press flourished in Kurrachee. 

The Madras newspapers that were in existence in 1847 
were;—> 

Daily : Madras Atlas. 

Tri-wb^KLV : Sfiutalor, Atkenaum, Circulator. 

Bi-weeklt r U. S. Gazette, Crescent. 

Aihenaum founded by Pharoah in 1837-38 and 
the -^ciator, by James Ochterlony, These were the 
earliest of South Indian journals. The United Service 
Gazette was a favourite among the military, when under the 
management of Captain Langley. The Crescent was 
started by Ga^ulu Lakshminarasu Chetty. Another journal 
started in Madras during this period was the Madras Native 
Herald, which was a great authority on educational ques¬ 
tions. There was a Madras Miscellany In 1840 which the 
now defunct Metropolitan of London spoke of as the “ sun 
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of Madras ” which ** rarified and sublimated the intellect.” 
But the Miscsliany was Coo sweet to last. 

Three papers existed in the Nordi-West Provinces ; the 
Oasei/e, the MunU MofussiliU, and the Benarts Rec&nUr 
all published bi-weekly. Other papere that were published 
at che time were Sannderi MptUhly Magazine^ which had 
a ^‘galaxy of talent ” as its contributors, the Delhi Gaeeile, 
the Agra Messenger, and the MeenU Review and Magazine- 
At the end of the year 1848 there were seventeen litho¬ 
graphic presses in the North-West Provinces from which 
newspapers in the native languages were issued. The 
Mussalmans were the chief patrons of periodical literature 
in the North-West. Their newspapers were known by 
such curious names as Throne's Omasneniy Light of the 
World, Light of the Seraglio. And one paper called itself 
the Chief of Newspe^rs, vahiobU to good people, but a 
scourge to the wicked. Those were said to be days “ when 
men wrote for pleasure more than for profit; when mofussil 
life was a happy hard-riding, hard-drinking, devil-may-care 
kind of existence; when hospitality Nourished and friends 
could be trusted. They were good old times, and som^ 
autumn fruit still lingered unplucked upon die* now barren 
pagoda tree.” 

But the press in, India bad scOl its traducers. The 
evidence given before the Committee of the House of 
Lords on the government of Indian territories, on the 
subject of Indian newspapers, was injurious to the press in 
India. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his evidence before the 
Committee, said, “A most erroneous view of English 
society in India would be taken were it judged by the 
press, that newspapers in India are of little use to Govern¬ 
ment, unless in promoting inquiiY# ^d that tbe English 
newspaper press in India has little to do with natives or the 
interests of the country.” On the 17th November, 1852, 
Dr. George Buist, editor of the Bombay Times, presented a 
petition to the House of Lords correcting tbe false imp res- 
sign which the public might have received from che evidence 
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on Indian newspapers given before the Committee. But 
the press did not enjoy its liberty long. In 1857, the year 
of the great Indian Mutiny, Lord Canning passed an Act 
fettering the press, which was known as the “ Gagging Act." 

Third Period (1857—188;^). 

"The Gagging Act” was passed in the Governor-GeneraVs 
Legislative Council on the 13th June, 1857. Under this. 
Act all proprietors of presses were required to take out 
licences, which were granted on the following conditions :— 

I. That no book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work 
printed at such press or with such materials or articles shall 
contain any observations or statements impugning the 
motives or designs of the British Government, either in 
England or In India, or in any way tending to bring the 
said Government Into hatred or contempt, to excite disaffec¬ 
tion, or unlawful resistance to its orders, or to weaken its 
lawful authority or the lawful authority of its civil or military 
servants. 

.2. That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other 
work shall contain observations or statements having a 
tendency to create alarm or suspicion among the native 
population of any intended interference by Government 
with their religious opinions and observances, 

3. That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other 
work shall contain observations having a tendency to 
weaken the friendship towards the British Government of 
native princes, chiefs, or states In dependence upon dr 
alliance with It. 

Iq the despatch that Lord Canning sent to the . Court 
of Directors sooiv after the passing of the Ga^ng Act, he 
strengthened his position by quoting the opinion of Lord 
Harris, who happened to be the Governor of Madras at the 
time. Judging from the tone of the minute, he wrote on 
the and May, 1857, there was no one more opposed to the 
liberty of the Indian press at the time than Lord Harris. 
Says he; "1 have been three years in India, and during 
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that period I have made a point of keeping myself 
acquainted with the tenor of. the laiger portion of the 
British press throughout the country, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting my impre&Mon to be that it is, more 
particularly in this presidency, disloyal in tone, un^English 
in spirit, and wanting in principle^ seeking every oppor¬ 
tunity, whether rightly or wrongly, of holding up the 
.Government to opprobrium, not so scurrilous certainly as 
portions of the press in the colonies, but utterly regardless 
of correctness in statement A disease of this nature should 
be kept under command, not by repression, but by the 
application of a cure on sound principles. The liberty of 
the press is a most important and vital principle in the best 
interests of humanity, and cannot on any account be inter* 
fered withbut that freedom has been won and granted for 
the purpose of eliciting truth, not for disseminating false¬ 
hood. The propagator of untruth or of misrepresentation 
shouy be made responsible for his statement; the burden 
of proof should be thrown upon him either as proprietor or 
editor, and on failure the act should be penal in an ordinary 
court." On the 20th June, 1857, Lord Harris forwarded 
to the Govemor-Geoerai two copies of the Examiner which 
were said to be full of seditious matter. This newspaper, 
he added, was the mouthpiece of the Roman Catholic 
priests, and is “probably supported by the money paid to 
them by Government, and rince enlajged allowances have 
been granted to the Bishop, it has been issued on three 
days in the week instead of as previously on two.” 

The “ Gagging Act" was put Into operation soon after it 
was passed, and several newspapers were suj:^>ressed, prose* 
cmed, or warned, as the case may be. AXalcutU journal 
was .warned for reprinting articles from the London press, 
and the editors of Bombay and Pc^na journals were written 
to hy the Secretary to Government of India, cautioning 
them against admitting articles from English newspapers 
into their columns. The editor of the Friend 9/ India was 
^ warned for having written an inflammatory article under the 
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title, “ The Centenary of Plassey/’ Subsequently the 
editor had to resign to avert the wrath of the Governor- 
General. The editor of the Bangalore Herald was com¬ 
pelled to resign for having reproduced the article on the 

Centenary of Plassey." The Bangalore Herald was also 
warned by the Madras Government for copying an article 
on Lord Canning from the Calcutta Cornns. The Hindu 
IntelHgencer was snuffed out. The Madras Examiner was 
warned for copying an erroneous statement from the 
HurkwrUy and making certain comments on it touching 
the position of an official. It was warned a second time 
for having continued the publication without registering 
afresh after its foreman was changed. The Dacca Hem • 
was warned by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for an 
article headed, “ The Tenure of Land by Europeans In 
India/’ which contained some disagreeable truths exten¬ 
sively copied in other journals. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal also forwarded a copy of this piper to the supreme 
Government^for having made use of the expression, “an 
unscrupulously rapacious Government.” The Rangoon 
Chronicle was asked not to publish any articles connected 
with the affairs of Bengal without submitting them first to 
the magistrate at Rangoon. The Englishman was also 
warned. The Hurkuru had its license taken away, but it 
was restored after a month. The Mo/usiliU was placed 
under the censorship of the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 
and one of its issues appeared with the following significant 
editorial—" The editor proposes, the censor disposes.” In 
Akyab a private merchant had his lithographic siont taken 
away because he introduced political remarks in his comi 
mercial circular, The Jami-Jamhed was suppressed by 
the Bombay Government, The editors of three native 
newspapers, Suliani-Ul-Akkbar. Doorbin, and Samachar 
Sooderihushen, were prosecuted by Government for using 
seditious language. Two of the editors pleaded guilty, 
.and were bound dow.n in their own recognisances..to app^f 
'when called for. The third^was acquitted. 

THIRO SERIES. VOL. VH. 
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The “ Gagging Act,” however, was in force only for a year. 
In 1858, when the horrible crisis of the Mutiny was over, 
and everything had quieted down, the Act was repealed. 
During the Viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence an attempt was 
made to establish a Government organ, and negodations 
were opened with the editor of the EngHsknm, but nothing 
came of the attempt, as the Government refused to grant 
any subsidy for the purpose. In the meantime, fresh new^ 
papers came to be started in India, and the number 
increased with great rapidity. In 1875 ^55 

English, 254 Vernacular, and 69 English and Vernacular 
papers published in different parts of India, as the following 


list will show :— 

Bombay. 


Eoglisb. 

35 

Vemacnlax. 

63 

En^ sad Vet. 

Madras. 


36 

23 

25 

BoDgal. 


35 

59 

5 

N.-W. P- 



59 

5 

Punjab. 


,10 

3® 

1 

Oudh . 


4 

7 

$ 

Ceotral Provinces 


3 

4 

2 

British Burreah... 


»4 

5 

0 

Sind . 



3 

\ 

PajpuniBa 


* 0 


1 . 

- 


1 




Total 

*55 

*54 

69 


In Bengal the Indian Mirror was started in 1861, the 
Bengali In 1862, the Amrita Bazar Patrika in 1868, aiid 
Siaiesman in 1876. The Hindu Patriot was started so 
longa^o asi853. It is amusing to note that in its intro¬ 
ductory article in Its first number the Bengali wrote as 
follows: “ We belong strictly to the famous order of mild 
Hindus. If we show fight, it will be in real Bengalee 
fasbioQ, under a wholesome dread of bloody noses and 
broken heads,-with one foot in Ae field and another in the 
stockade, calling lustily upon our gods to help us whilst we 
vigorously help ourselves to fly. This is perhaps a dis¬ 
heartening revelation for our friends, but we cannot help 
‘making it, seeing that we are not bound to dai fire against 
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every known precedent of our race. We purpose to make 
up, however, for the want of brute courage by a strenuous 
use of our lungs.In 1886 the Indian Puilic Opinwn and 
Punjab Times published, first as a bi-weekly, and after¬ 
wards a daily, continued for ten years, and then merged 
into the Civil and Military Gazette.* The Civil and 
Military Gazette was started as a weekly ia Simla in 1872. 
The Pioneer was started in Allahabad during Lord Mayo's 
administration, and was first edited by a covenanted civilian 
named Girdlestone In Madras the Madras Times was the 
earliest of living papers started, and it was edited for some 
time by Mr. James Hutton. “ Mr. Hutton’s connection with 
this presidency,” wrote Madras Mail\n i 877 » *' brief, 
and his retreat was not quite glorious, but he gave us a 
taste of mature editorial qualities, and if he had not fallen 
foul of the Duke and Mr. Coleman, he would probably have 
been still among us; but he lost his temper .with those 
personages, and the Madras Times and the Presidency lost 
hith in consequence.” The Madras Standard was started 
in 1858, and the Madras Mdii in 1867. The Madras 
Rising Sun was founded and edited by Venkatarayalu 
Naidu. alias Abboy Naidu. In 1867 the Motive Advocate 
was started, and in. 1871 Motive Public Opinim put in its 
appearance. It was not until 1877 that the Hindu was 
started. Two papers existed at Ootacamund—the Meil- 
gkerry Excelsior, edited by Mr. Kenricfc, and the South of 
India Observer, by Mr. James Ochterlony. The Bangalore 
Herald in its appearance in Bangalore in 1862, and it 
changed its name to Bangalore Spectator in 1868, On the 
West Coast the Western Star was started in 1864, and the 
Cochin Argus in 1868. 

Till the year of the Mutiny the repressive laws enacted, 
by Government were framed chiefly with reference to news¬ 
papers edited by AngloTndiaos- The native press was 

* Indian PMe Opinionr%\ ifsued at Lahore, “to represent rtiodesiW' 
and wbH« of every aeciion of tbc iohabitanis, whether European prNrtve, 
^ to furnish prodndal news, and dtwet inform^lioo from eve^ pmliscd 
' * and semvdtiliSed couniiy in which a paper »« published. 

.c 2 
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then little known, and it was only in 1857 that three native 
editors came to be prosecuted for the first time. Eveii 
then the press in India was not divided as native and 
Anglo-Indian. At the Free Press dinner in 183$ “ the 
Chairman, Mr, Longueville Clark, said that the man who 
is opposed to the freeing of the Indian press must be the 
foe to enlightening the natives.” But with the growth of 
the native press, and the development of native journalism, 
the interests of Anglo-Indian and native editors came to be 
different, and the Government began to entertain greater 
fear from the criticism of the native press, while they gradu¬ 
ally enlisted the sympathy of Anglo-Indian editors, till at 
last, in 1877, Lord Lytton, believing that there was great 
danger in permitting Vernacular newspapers edited by 
native gentlemen to criticise the acts of Government freely 
and unrestrainedly, passed the Vernacular Press Act The 
followit^ were the checks which this Act introduced in the 
case of newspapers in oriental languages; 

Firstly .—The Magistrate may, with the previous sanction 
of the Local Government, require the printer or publisher 
of any such newspaper to enter into an agreement, binding 
himself not to print or publish in such newspaper anything 
lil<ely to excite feelings of disaffection to the Government 
or antipathy between persons of different races, castes, 
religions, or sects, and not to use such paper for purposes 
bf extortion, The Magistrate may further require the 
amount of this bond to be deposited in money or securities. 

Stcondly .—If any newspaper (whether a bond has been 
taken in respect of it or not) at any time contains any 
matter of the description just mentioned, or is used for 
purposes of extortion, the Local Government may warn 
such newspaper by a notification in the Gazette, fnd if, in 
spite of such warning, the offence is repeated, the Local 
Government may then Issue its warrant to seize the plant, 
etc., of such newspaper, and when any deposit has been 
made, may declare such deposit forfeited, 
rjlkirdly .—As the provisions regarding the deposit of 
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security and the for/ekure of the deposit would perhaps be 
found to press unduly on some of the less wealthy news¬ 
paper proprietors, clauses have been inserted, enabling the 
publisher of a newspaper to take his paper out of the opera¬ 
tion of this portion of the Act for such time as he pleases 
by undertaking to submit his proof to an officer appointed 
by the Government before publication, and to publish 
nothing which such officer objects to. 

These restrictions were considered odious by the people 
at large, and were cancelled by Lord Ripon, who succeeded 
Lord Lytton as Viceroy, and the press was once more set 
at liberty In 1882. 

During this period the right of Government servants to 
contribute to newspapers was also restricted by Lord North¬ 
brook. Till 1875 servants of Government were at liberty 
CO own or edit any newspaper in the country. In July, 
1875, Lord Northbrook enforced the following restrictions; 

I- No officer in the service of Government Is permitted, 
without the previous sanction in writing of the Government 
under which he immediately serves, to become the pro¬ 
prietor, either in whole or in part, of any newspaper or 
publication. Such sanction will only be given in the case 
of newspapers or publications mainly devpted to the discus¬ 
sion of topics not of a political character, such, for Instance; 
as art, science, or literature. The sanction will be liable to 
be withdrawn at the discretion of the Government. 

2. The Government of India will decide in case of doubt 
whether any engagements of officers with the press are con¬ 
sistent with the discharge of their duties to the Government. 

3. Nothing in this resolution Is intended to relax the 
provisions of any regulations on the subject which now 
apply to the army. ' 

Fourth Period (1882—1898). 

Since the liberation of the press ^ain in 1882, news¬ 
papers enjoyed complete freedom till the present year, Of 
course, during the administration of Lord Lansdowne, the 
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Official Secrets Act was passed, which prevented the 
publication of confidential State documents in the news¬ 
papers, but it did not restrict in any way the liberty of the 
press- But last year the Government of India resolved to 
restrict the liberty of the press in India, and instead of 
introducing^ a special Act for the purpose or re-enacting 
the Vernacular Press Act, they embodied the necessary 
changes in the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes« 
The laws relating to defamation and sedition have been 
made more rigorous in their application, .and editors of 
newspapers have been placed at the mercy of Magistrates, 
who have the right to call upon any editor to produce 
security for good behaviour. The number of newspapers 
both in English and in the Vernacular languages has 
increased greatly since j 88». There are now eighteen 
dailies in India, of which five are edited by natives of the 
country. According to the last report on the “ Moral and 
Material Prepress and Conditions of India,'* there were in 
1896-97 647 periodicals in Bengal, one of which* a 
periodical in Bengali, was edited by two Hindu ladies, 123 
Vernacular newspapers in the Ntath-West Provinces and 
Oudh, one, Ei^Ush paper and three Vernacular papers in 
Assam, iSx newspapers and 19 periodicals'in Bombay, and 
111 newspapers in the presideckcy of Madras. A total of a 
thousand newspapers is certainly not la^ when the extent 
and population of India are taken into account, but, con* 
^dering that the press in India is only about a century old, 
3he pre^ess may be reckoned as remarkable. . 
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FROM THE PAMIRS TO PEKIN: ACROSS 
ASIA WITH SVEN HEDIN. 

By Sir John Jardine, K-C.i.e. 

In these two handsome volumes,* meant for the general 
reader, the Swedish traveller gives what, he rightly calls 
"a plain account of his journeys through Asia" and his 
more memorable experiences. The style is picturesque as 
well as clear; and thus in keeping with the illustrations 
that adorn the pages. Details of scientific research and 
linguistic discoveries are left for later publication, along 
with the I2I yards of map-sheets, showing 6,520 milestof 
marches in mountains and deserts, now being worked out 
at the famous institute of Justus Perthes at Gotha. The 
ordinary reader is assuredly the gainer by this sifting of 
matter. But the geographer and the statesman will not 
be content without clearer means of comparing' Hedin’s 
achievements with those of earlier travellers in the same 
parts. 

Our author explains elsewhere that having no love for 
s_port he gave up his spare time to researches which he 
recorded daily, e^., a vast number of names of places never 
yet marked on any map, European or Asiatic. 
differs from most recent visitors to the Pamirs who, as 
Lord Curson tells us, were attracted chleffy by the pu^uit 
of Ovis Pbli. 1 q another respect also S^en Hedin is 
unlike many writers on the af&irs .of Central Asia. He 
eschews politics: and it is only by the passing events of 
days in Russian territories or Chinese that we can Infer 
something about those systems of Government with which 
Lord Curson and Carey deal. 

, The narrative, by avoiding deep problems, is in 
opinion more delightful, more likely to arouse the desire^, 

. - ——— --- 

* “Thrcnigb Asia" By Sven Hedio. With oeaily sccf iJlusirations 
ito0, sketches and pbccogiapbs by the author. 2 vois. hlethoenand Co- 
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the "general reader” to wander among the scenes which 
Hediti’s pen and pencil paint so well. Imagination, eager 
always to embody the forms of things unknown, often 
inspires men to travel. This faculty it was which in 1S94 
drew the Viceroy-Elect of India to the Pamirs: he was 
moved by a passage in Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy," 
beginning," I would examine the Caspian Sea,” and ending, 
" I would find out with Trajan the fountains of Daoubius, 
of Ganges and of Oxus." To Lord Curaon, the waters of 
the Oxus descending from " bis high mountain-cradle of 
Pamere, from the hidden Roof of the World, told of for¬ 
gotten peoples, and whispered secrets of unknown lands." 

The same feeling must have animated many of those 
older missiooaries, warriors* and traders whom religion, 
chivalry, or commerce impelled to distant regions. We 
learn from the Venerable Bede that in his day it was quite 
a common practice for the better sort of laity in our island, 
as well as the clergy, to make a voyage to the Eternal 
City ; and in a much later age, according to Chaucer, who 
knew all about pilgrimages, the wife of Bub, besides visit¬ 
ing the famous shrines of Cologne, Santiago, and Rome, 
had been three times at Jerusalem. His “ verray perfight 
gentilknight” had made war in Africa and Asia Minor, as 
well as in Spain and Russia. But it was not in Europe 
only that this love of adventure was found. In the early 
centuries of our era, pious Chinamen crossed the desert, 
returning with cartloads of Buddhist scriptures. Fa-hian, 
Sung Yun, and Hwen Tbsang, all the three at different 
times traversed the Pamirs; but then the veil fell over 
those desolate mountains, 10 be lifted only, after die 
lapse of six centuries, by that famous Venetian, Marco 
Polo. ’ For later travels, in which most tmtions have 
fumidled recruits, the limits of space require us to refer 
merely to Hedin’s chapter on explorers. A map ou^c to 
have been added, showing the journeys of the Russian 
.soldier Przhevalsky and the Bombay Civil Servant, Mr. 
A. D. Carey. Northern Tibet, the Desert of Gobi, and 
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other regions beyond the Caspian Sea are still little 
known. 

“ Even the maps of Airica canoot oow show a white patch of such vast 
evteot as occurs under ihe name of Tibet on our maps of Centra) Asia.” 

Until the Russians had pushed their conquests eastward, 
the old vague geography, limited to those classic and 
romantic names found In the ancient charts, might almost 
have been stated in the language of Milton : 

“ As when a vulture, on Icnaue bred, 

Whose snovj ridge the roviog Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging ftora a region scarce of prey 
To go^e the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids, 

On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hjdaspea, Indian streams; 

But in hb way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With saiU and wind their cany*wago&s light; * 

So on this wiody sea of land, ihe Fieod 
Walked up and down alone, bent on hts prey; 

Alone, for other creature in this place 
^ Living or lifeless to be found was none.” 

These lines of the poet are, to my mind, a fair epitome of 
the routes, the scenery, the peoples, and the incidents' of 
life in those forlorn lands to which Sven Hedin devotes 
his 1,200 pages. Prose fails to infuse the sense they 
breathe of the bitter mountain air, the gleaming glaciers, 
the icy paths where his horses fell Into ravines, the sc^itudes 
of moving sand which he had to travel day by day, in 
danger from hunger and thirst, from robbers and wild 
beasts, the pastures where he rested with the shepherd 
tribes as he journeyed on towards the great wall of China. 
Hedin, as we shall presently see, was the equal of Milton's 
' vulture in endurance and perseverance. He lived a long 
while with the Kbirgiz nomads, a single European, eating 
their ibod and speaking their language; and once in norcherfi ' 
Tibet, as Carey had done before him, he and his little 
caravan wandered about for two long months without seeing 
traces of other human beings. In an Earlier march cowards 
the Khotati.daria, having missed his la^t follower, he had 
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to walk alone for some days tn tbe dreary desert, in pen) of 
life, meeting no one. Yet amid constant hardships and 
risks, he held on bis way, uoslackening in the aims with 
which he started, and successful in the end. This result 
naturally raises the question, What were the special 
qualities and endowments to which bis reward is due'?. To 
this inquiry Hedin’s own direct statements afford a partial 
answer. The rest is inference from what we read by the 
way. It becomes manifest that Hedin is in many respects 
a traveller of the God-fearing Scottish type, like David 
Livingstone and Mungo Park, gende, slow to wrath, 
averse to the use of force, and just in his dealings. It was 
natural, therefore, chat be should gain the hearty goodwill, 
not only of the Russian officers, who respected hb intentions 
and pluck, but also of rira'ple shepherds, and chiefs, and 
mandarins, whose tempers sometimes required a prudent 
study. The way was smoothed by knowing the Turki, 
Persian, and Russian languag:es. He had prepared himself, 
as he telb his patron, the King of Sweden, by two journeys 
to Persia and Central Asia in the years i885-86and 1890-91 
respectively, after which for several years he occupied faiaL- 
self with the topography c/ Central Aria, pardy at home 
and partly at the University of Berlin, under Baron von 
Richthofen, tbe celebrated authority on Chinese geography. 
To all tbb acquirement by means of thorough study of 
what was already known, be added that rare and enviable 
uleni of deliberation, which Lord Kitchener ctf Khartum 
has dbplayed in working out his two victorious campaigns. 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, M.P., has told us of a celebrated 
mathematician who said that if his life depended on serving 
a particular problem in hve minutes, be would devote at 
least two to considering bow to set about it. Hedin 
observed tbe same method and tactics, steering by his maps 
and compass, leaving nothing to hazard. A leader so good- 
humoured, resourceful, and courageous soon won the trust 
of his fdlowers. On starting from the Russian station of 
Maigelao in Fergana, he engaged, among others, one 
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Islam Bai, a brave and faithful man, who throughout the 
entire series of journeys proved himself a servant worthy 
of such a master. 

• 

‘'Wbe& be first ceroe to me, I was a perfect stranger to him, and be 
bad no conception of the real object of my journey. Kcvenbeleos be 
mllingly le(t his peaceful borne to Osh, to share with me all the dangers 
and perils of a protncied jouruey through the heart of Asia. We trsTelled 
side by s ide llwugb the terrible desert of Gobi, facing its sand-storms in 
corapaoy and aeaily perishing of thirst; and when my other attendants 
fel l by the side of the track, overcome by the hardships of the journey, 
Islam Bai with unselfish devotico stuck to my maps and drawings, and 
thus was iastiuineotal in saving what I so highly prised. When we scaled 
the snowy predpices, he was always in the van, leadiog the way. He 
guided the oaravao with a sure hand through the foaming torrents of the 
Pamirs. He kept faithful and vigilant watch when the Tanguts threatened 
to molest ua In a word the services this man rendered me were incal* 
culable. But for him, 1 can truthfully say, that ray journey would not 
have had such a fonunate terminaiion as it bad” (p. los). 

When Hedin returned from Pekin, vii Kiakhta, Baikal, 
Irkutsk and Kansk to St. Petersburg in something like 
peace and comfort, Islam Bai was with him as far as Uiga, 
whence he departed homeward and was welcomed by his 
wife and family. King Oscar'has since honoured his 
hdelicy with a gold medal. 

Our traveller’s success was also materially aided by the 
dumb animals, who returned his esteem and regard. At 
Charkhlik, near Lop-nor, he had to part with his three 
camels, because they needed rest in pastures green. 

For months they b4d tramped with the endurance of Stoics through 
the tcrnble desen sand, had stalked with majeatic gravity through the 
primeval forests of the Tanm, had forded rivers and morasses without 
sbowiog any sign of fear, never complainiog, seldom occasioning 
culties, but oi^n quickening out courage by tbeii imperturbable calmoess’* 
^ 9S6). . 

It was. hardest to part with his own riding camel, who 
understood Media well. 

“ WbencvcT the man approached him, whose duty it was to lead bim 
by the rope through bis nostrils, he screamed angrily and snorted; but 
he found out that 1 never touched the rope, be gave me a very dilecent 
reception. He allowed toe to par his nose and stroke his faoe. hritbout 
manifesting the least resentment.’' 
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This camel sometimes woke him up with a regular poke 
with his nose to get hts daily gift of maize bread. We 
read also a good deal about three dogs who at different 
limes belonged to the caravan, 'The last went home with 
his master, and now dwells in comfort in a Russian town 
close to Sweden. With the animals Hedin beguiled his 
weary hours. He a^o made much use of tobacco; and 
like Livingstone musing on holy things in the heart of 
the Dark Continent, he stuck to his Bible and psalm book 
as his highest solace. 

Seeing that these volumes deal chiefly with personal 
experiences, we have tried to bring out the traits of the 
man. It is time now to sketch the various tours, for when 
Hedin had travelled vl 4 Orenbu^, Lake Aral, Tashkeod 
and Kokand to his starting-point of Margelan, the head¬ 
quarters of the Russian Governor of Feigana, who helped 
him to equip, he had already changed his original plans, 
for the idea of crossing the Pamirs on hts way to Kashgar. 
I may remind the reader that Margelan is the little fort 
from which in 1891 Colonel Yonnof starting with a 
thousand Cossacks marched right over the Hiodu-Kush 
as far as the Barc^hll pass, where he came into collision 
with a small Afghan outpost. After the conquest of 
Kokand, Russia laid claim to the Pamirs as a dependency 
of that Khanate; and In pursuance of this policy Yonnof 
built and garrisoned the Fort Pamir on the river MurghaK 
In spile of all that Yonnof and his officers told him of the 
perils of the way, our pilgrim set fonh on February 24, 
1894^ and after difficult travelling in the Alai monnuins 
reached that fort on March 18. He was warned never on 
any account to separate himself from his caravan, as in a 
^ow-storm it would be impossible to get back to it. ’ 

** The air becomes thi^.and black with blinding liakea. Nothing can 
be seen, nothing; fou have hard work to see even the horse yoa ride. 
To shout is useless, oot a sound cao be beard:" 

.Towards Langar they had to cut steps in the ice anci 
strew them with sand. 
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'* I myself S4ys H«din, “ cra«l«d several hundreds of yards on my 
hands and knees, whilst one of the Khlxgia crept close at coy heels, and 
held roe In the more perilous passages. A fail in any of those places 
would have cneaDt instant death. In a word> it was a desperate journey, 
dark, cold, awe4nspiring.’' 

The bitter cold was Intensified by the searching winds 
of which the Earl of Dunmore felt the effects as he drew 
nigh to Murghabi, by which name the Russian camp at 
Fort Pamir was known in November, 1892. ^The Earl of 
Dunmore, writing in 1892, says ; 

" I never felt anything to equal tlia cold on these Pamirs: the slightest 
breath of wind seems to pierce one to the very bones.’’ 

He had come from the south and reached Fort Pamir 
by way of the Alichur valley, which Hedin visited 
after he had returned from Kashgar, and describes in 
Chapter XXX f. Both the travellers saw the spot on the 
Alichur river where, on the 22nd June, 1892, Yocinof and 
his escort shot down the men of the Afghan troop, whose 
great coats, all blood-stained and hacked with marks of 
swords and bayonets were still lying on the ground when 
Dunmore passed- Hedin rode by their "simple grave, 
surrounded by a stone wall. Some rags of felt and the 
poles of the tent they had lived in still remained. We 
took some of the latter to make our fire of, in spite of 
Yehkn Bai’s protests, that it was sacrilege to plunder 4 
grave." But here we have anticipated, as Hedin’s map of 
the Pamirs, based on Lord Curzon’s, fails to show his tours 
in order of time. I c was on March 18,18 94, tha t he fi rs t saw 
Fort Pamir "at a distance, the Russian fiag flying from its 
north-west comer, proclaiming the sovereignty of the Czar 
over the Roof of the World. When we drew nearer we saw 
that the ramparts were beset with soldiers and Cossacks to 
the num?er of 160 drawn up in line. They gave us a 
cheer of welcome," and the weary traveller was received, by 
Captain Saitseff and his officers, with the same cordialify 
that Lord Dunmore found in that lonesome fortress, 

11,850 feet above the level of the sea, far removed from 
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the bustle and noise of the busy world, in the Very middle 
of Asia-*' The nearest neighbours are wild sheep, wolves 
and eagles; and as in our Indian cantonments, the one 
great excitement of the garrison is the weekly mail- It 
seems that in the whole extent of the Russian Pamirs there 
are not more than 1,300 persons, chiefly Khirgiz and 
Tajiks, some of whom have been attracted over the 
Chinese and Afghan bounds, "by the improved con* 
ditions of living, the result .of the Russians’ wise and 
humane treatment of the native populations of Asia.” 
This casual remark of Hedin’s confirms the views so 
clearly set forth by Lord Curron in the last chapter of his 
“ Russia in Central Asia ” : 

"itussian Centra] is iodeed one vast armed camp, and the traveller 
who io the course of several weeks' journey scarc^y sets eyes upon a 
Kusaiao civilian, comes away with respect for the discredoo, but *without 
much surprise at the peaceful attitude of the people. When the Russians 
boasted to one, as they habitually did, of their own popularity as contrasted 
^:mnst British odium io India, I could not help mnembering that I bad 
seen a great Indian city of 8o,oec inhabitants, and a hotbed of idoiauoua 
saperstition, held ia peaceful control by four English civilians, without the 
aid of a single red coat" 

Russia has given security by abolishing brigandage and 
die slave-trade. She has impressed the people by a show 
of overpowering military strength and a certainty that she 
will never retreat. Whereas, to quote Mr. Carey, who 
speaks highly of the Chinese civil government, China has 
no military strength in Turkestan that can for a moment 
resist the advance of European troops. Russia is con¬ 
ciliatory with the natives, who even in the Chinese territories 
beyond And their interests, personal and commercial, pro¬ 
tected by those aksakah or native consular agents of whom 
Carey, Bonvaloc, and Hedin« often speak. 

Still, Mr. Schuyler in his thoughtful work on Jurkestan 
has pointed out some rocks ahead; and it would be an inquiry 
of the highest interest whether the Russian military officers 
display the same varied talents and aptitude for the work 
4^;jrivjl government, which most Indian civil servants, who 
like myself have served alongside them, have admired in 
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the Indian military civilians, a class to which belong'many 
of the most illustrious men of our Indian history- Are the 
countries between the Caspian and the Hindu-Kush as 
well governed as the Deccan, the Punjab, Burma or 
Kattywar ? and how do Muscovite generals compare with 
our Resident at Aden, or our Chief Commissioner of 
Uganda, satraps over both civil and military affairs ? 

Chapters XVI. to XXXIV. are devoted to the Mustaghata 
and its glaciers, and occtipy the time between April 7 and 
October 19, 1394, during which he thrice tried to reach 
that mountain summit, 25,600 feet in height. Leaving 
Fort Pamir, and marching towards the rising sun, he stayed 
two days with the forty Cossacks who garrison Fort 
Raogkul, and then went over the Chuggatai pass, 15,500 
feet high, into Chinese territory, where his way was not 
often smoothed for him by the officials. On May-day he 
reached Kashgar, a city which he knew of old. Here he 
stayed fifty days, till his eyes got well from inflammation, as 
the guest of an old friend, the Russian Consul-General 
Petrovsky, a man of science to his finger-tips, owning a . 
laboratory and a library of books on Central Asia. Here, 
too, he renewed acquaintance with Mr, Macartney, the 
British Indian Government Agent; and on his return to 
Kashgar, after many wanderings about Mustaghata, the 
little Karakul lake, and the plain of Tagharma, and after 
living among the Khirgiz, and going by Fort Pamir lathe 
Alichur valley, he spent many a pleasant hour with that 
intrepid and able traveller Mr. St- George Littledale and 
his undaunted wife. While Hedin was at Kashgar, the 
news came of the murder of that other explorer, Dutreuil 
de Rhins, at Tambuddha. Our author was kept prisoner 
in bed for a month through fever, caused by the violent 
changes ot climate 'to which he had been exposed. ' 

The remaning part of his first volume, entitled “ Across 
the Takla-makan Desert," is the most exciting portion of 
the whole work, as the travellers lose their way in the , 
wastes of sand ; several perish from hunger and’thirst, and 
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Hedin himself had a narrow escape, as also Islam Bai. 
To understand the route, we must take the map in VoK II. 
This dreadful desert begins eastward beyond the river of 
Yark, where Lord Curzon’s map ends, and extends to the 
river Cherchen. On March ii, 1S95, Hedin saw the 
Mussalman shrine at Ordan Padshah, which had only once 
been visited by a European, Major Bellew, In April, 1874. 
Thence he went by Laillk to Merket, where no European 
had ever been. The Hindu cIoth-Tnerchants and money¬ 
lenders from Shikarpur and Sind have, however, penetrated 
thither, as well as to Yangi-hissar, and even to Avvat, near 
Aksu, where Hedin was the guest of one of them, who by 
usury with the peasants puts by ^130 a year. Their cloth 
comes by way of Leh, Karakorum, and Yarkhand, and 
they charge exorbitant interest on loans. It was from 
Merket (probably the camp* marked No. i) that Hedin 
started on April 10, 1895, for the Masartagh range, on the 
left bank of the Khotan-daria. Przhevalsky, Carey, and the 
unfortunate Dalgleish were the first Europeans who ever saw 
these far-away mountains. We may here relate what roads 
Hedin took. Going eastward over*^e desert by twenty- 
diree marches, he at length, on May 5, reached the Khotan- 
daria, after the crisis already referred to. He next followed 
Carey’s route by that river t© Aksu, a Mahomedan town in a 
fertile region watered by canals, arriving there on June 3. 
Thence he 'travelled 270 miles by a south-westerly road 
with the Russian Consul of Aksu, an excellent white- 
bearded Mussalman, to Kashgar, where, on June 22. 1895, 
he rested with bis friends, and got ready for fresh fields and 
pastures new. At Aksu he had mourned the death of a 
white camel, on which Islam had saved some of his diaries, 
maps and’instruments from the disasters in the desert; but 
a new equiprtient had now to be got. Here we pause with 
the hero of this new Pilgrim's Trcg:ress" to look back on 
the dreary journey through the wilderness. The holdings 
of chapters'remind us of the famous allegory: there was a 
land Of .Beulah, anr*' Earthly Paradise,’' to be succeeded by 
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the shadow of, death. Hedin thought when engaging a 
guide at Merkec chat he had found a veritable Greatheart 
in Yollcbi (the pointer out of the road, aluts the man of the 
desert), but as the caravan, both men and cattle, felt day by 
day the want of water, and the future grew gloomy and 
awful, he began, with Islam and his comrades, to doubt the 
man’s good faith. “ Were they right,” he wondered, “ in 
suggesting thatYollchi purposely led us in the wrong direc¬ 
tion ? If so, he paid the penalty, for he died of thirst in the 
desert.” When at last Hedin left him and another in a 
dying state (see p. 576), he had not the heart to rebuke 
him' for putting only a four days' supply of water in the 
tanks when ten days' supply was needed. Even before 
then, on May-day, 1895, Hedin was almost dead himself, 
when, after hours of blazing sunshine, he lay down In 
profound weariness, all bis past life iiitcing before him as In 
a dream, bringing back scenes of home and Sweden, towns 
and rivers in Oriental countries, till his eyes grew faint, and 
after a half slumber he woke up in despair. Now at last he 
had to abandon the caravan. Islam, being too weak to 
move on, lay down with the four dying camels. 

“ [dam did not glance up when w< left him, but Yolldash (a dog) sent a 
jpondehog look aAer os. Ko doubt ho bolleved that we should soon 
come back again, perhaps with water, for the coravan was staying behind; 
tad we oever left it very Car. I never $aw the faithful creature again, aod 
I misted him greatly.’’ 

Then Hedin and Kasim set off* on their desperate march, 
to try if pe rad venture they might find the forest fringing 
.the Khotan river. This desperate march is described in 
Chapter XL VI I., in all its horrors, from the dawn of May 2 
till the night of May 5, when he found the forest, with a pool 
of water whereof to drink and some frogs, which he killed and . 
devoured. Their first night was spent, in a refreshing 
sleep, but Kasim broke down at the close of the next day, 
and on the night of May 4 Hedin walked on alone, Kasim 
caught him up, next afternoon, and the twain trudged and 
crawled along^ for dear life, and came on the footprints of 
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men, only to find at last that the trail was made by 
their own boots and spade. Worn out, they lay down 
and slept, waking at dawn with throats on fire with the 
hot dryness. At last they came on the thick forest 
marked with innumerable spoor of tigers, wolves, deer, 
and hares, and also to their joy with traces of men and 
horses. Now they were sure the river was near, but 
after the long day of thirst Kasim dropped down delirious, 
and at seven o'clock at night Hedin had again to walk 
off all alone in the darkness in search of water, some¬ 
times having to crawl, as his pulse had nearly ceased to 
beat Then the forest comes abruptly to an end. He is 
’in an old bed of the river. He changes his course, and, 
following the silver moon, has the luck to discern the real 
scream. 

I wM only 1 few yuit from ihe bonk when e wild duck, alermcd by 
»y opproiich, flew up and eway M iwift oi on errow. I heard e epUsh, 
tod III the next cnomem I iiood on the brink of e little pool filled with 
freih, eocl water—beeuiiful water/’ 

Filling his waterproof boots, Hcdin contrived, wick the 
aid of some special Providence, to find Kasim-once more 
and to allay his thirst. But Kasim was too weak to keep 
up with him, and as hunger pressed and became a mortal 
danger, Hedin set off again and advanced alone for three 
days until he came on fresh footprints of men, and at length 
heard voices, and soon burst upon some astonished but 
friendly shepherds,'whom he saluted with the usual Saiaam 
aleikum. The rich pasturage of the Khotan-daria affords 

*' A pith or road of men who pass 
In troop or caravan " 

between the towns of Aksu and Khotan. Some of these 
merchants rode in search of Islam and Kasim, who were 
brought in two-days later, along with the white camel, 
laden with the inscrumeats, drawings, notes, teapot, and 
cigarettes. 

* In his second volume Hedin condenses the events of 
. another trip to the Pamirs; leaving Kashgar on July lo and 
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returning on October 3, 1895. To make out the road che 
reader m ust unh appi ly use bot h the m aps. 111 ay so uthward 
over the Ullug-art pass to Tashkurgan, a Chinese fort, where 
he found Macartney, then by the Taghdumbash Pass, the 
Supreme Roof of che World, to the HIndukush, exploring 
the Khunser-ab, Kanjut and Uprang valleys, under the 
Muscagh Range, which, as Lord Curson's map shows, 
divides them from Hunza and Nagar. Then returning 
north, it turns west to Wakhan over the pass of W.akgir 
near che source of the Oxus, and then north-east along the 
Ak-su bank as far as Ak-cash and thence to Tashkurgan 
again. In parts this route cuts that taken by Lord Dunmore. 
It lies in Sarikol, a land of Shia Mahommedans, who, like 
the Indian Khojas and Memons, venerate the Aga Khan 
of Bombay as their religious head and travel to Bombay 
with their Peter’s Pence for him. Lord Dunmore informs 
us chat the Sarikol people are firmly convinced that he is 
the twelfth Imam. Such facts make che present stay of 
His Highness in London more than usually interesting, 
and justify the action of our officers in digit, when they 
asked that his inHuence should be put into the scale during 
che recent troubles in Hunza. We are dealing with a region 
where three empires meet, where the civil allegiance of che 
Khirgiz is not yet settled.. Lord Curzon has been through 
this country visiting Sarhad on the river Panj or Ox us, 
"the present outpost of Wakhan territory and Afghan 
rule,” only 42 miles from Bozai Gumbaz westward. The 
Taghdumbash Pamir is, he says, 

"under (be jurisdiction of Chica, whose autboric^is represeoced by lix^ 
soldiers in the fort « Tashlcurgun, and who U as ignorant of (he real 
conditions of her Pamir doniioiooi and as ntlerly incapable of defending 
them as she has recently been prored tO b« in places that are the keys of 
the empire and under the very eye of the central government- . . % The 
bulk of the Khugis have at distent times acknowledged a sort of general • 
allegiance to China as till lately the greatest neighbouring Power.” 

In 1892 the Chinese commanders evacuated their armed 
posts pt Rangkul and Aktash without a murmur at. the 
mere command :of Colonel Yonnof. - In 1895 General 
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Gerard and his officers were settling these frontiers of 
empires in company with a Russian commission, and 
Hedin, who stayed with them at Mehman-yolh, not very 
far from the Wakhgir pass and Kurturuk, spent a happy 
time there. After Aktash, our author marched, by Kok- 
rabat near to Yarkand and so to Kashgar, and we must 
hurry on with him to his longer journeys, of which two 
remain to be explained by the aid of his own and other 
maps, such as those two in the Royai Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings of 1887, which show the routes of Prahevalsky 
and Carey. 

Leaving Kashgar on the i4tb December, 1895. and 
taking the same route as Marco Polo by ‘Yarkand and 
Kargalik to Khotan, 320 miles, visiting the remains of 
Borasan {the Birasana of Indian writers) and collecting 
Buddhist images and gems in the ruins, he left Khotan on 
January 14,1896, and crossed the desert of Gobi northward 
along the unknown Keriya river to Shahyar, a thriving town 
in the Tarim forest and south of the TIen-shan hills, and 
thence eastward along the Ughen-darla to Korla and the 
lake of Kara-shahr (Lai. 42; long. 86). Carey had marched 
to these places by the Khotan river. Korla was reached on 
March 10, and going south through the Lop«nor district over 
the cracks of Przhevalsky, Carey and Kozloff along the 
Koncheh river till it meets the Cherchen stream, Hedin 
followed the latter by Kopa and Keriya on the skirts of the 
desert, arriving at Khotan on May 27. The region lies in 
northern Tibet, north of the Altyn range, and south of the 
Tienshan. The story glows with the romance of the desert. 
Hedin describes and pictures mined cities half as old as 
time, which as shown by the statues and paintings he dug- 
out of the sands were inhabited 2,000 years ago by some 
foj^tcen Buddhist people. There were female figures 
kneeling in prayer, some with rosaries and lotus flowers,, 
male figures of Aryan type, pictures of horses, dogs, and 
boats. The house-walls made of bundles of reeds were 
sVill standing. In one city the wooden pillars and rafters 
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showed plainly the lines of the houses. The mysterious 
secrets of this ruin, which is near the Keriya River, and is 
called Takla-makan by the guides, but of which no European 
had ever heard, remain to be found out. We know from 
Shi Fa Hian that when be went to Khotao about a.d. Afio 
Buddhism was in full power there. My friend Professor 
Rehatsek, who died at Bombay some years ago, has in his 
Essay oh Christianity among the Mongols (Bom. Asiatic 
Soe. Journal, voi. xiii.), described the early efforts of Indian 
Buddhism in Tibet and Mongolia, and possibly what he 
cells us may help to solve this problem and explain the 
wonder, 

" Th« turt leemed to fix us with their brij^ht and penetrating glance as 
if wQadering whether we were some of the dwellers of the towns of ancient 
days myiterioualy quickened into life again; and, indeed, who knows how 
many graves of the dead that have slumbered for thousands of years we 
trampled on in the couDtleis fooutepa we cook over that eerie sand? . . . 
Mine was the laarch of a conqueror. I had subdued the land. It was 
mine; it belonged to me. I was the first European who trod that un* 
kaown long*forgo(Cen region.” 

Hedin felt on the Keriya bank and in the deserts where 
the wild camel brouses that he was on the very verge of 
the known earth among rivers unknown to song. As he 
drew near the Tarim, the old peril from want of water 
recurred, but he buoyed himself up. 

The limits of this review forbid me to go over the enter¬ 
taining incidents of the rest of this tour. Hedin was on the 
whole well treated by the Chinese Ambans and the Russian 
Consular men. At Cherchen, avoiding Marco Polo's route, 
be went southward, skirting the Kwen-lun mountains to 
Khotan, in delightful air. among the pastures of theTagbliks 
and by the gold-mines of Kopa. At Khotan, a town of 
5,000 Mahommedans and 500 Chinese, he rested pleasantly, 
receiving great kindness from the able Mandarin of the 
place, studying Chinese, and packing his collections off to 
Stockholm. 

With Chapter LXXV. we begin the last and longest 
journey from Khotan, over .the Kwen-lun passes by the 
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Tsaldam desert to Pekin. ‘* 0 n June 29 we were all up 
by sunrise. My peaceful bouse in the garden was 
cleared out.'* Pekin was reached about the end of 
February, 1897. In the absence of headnotes we must 
give the reader some notion of the route. It was by Kopa 
into the uninhabited region of Arka-tagh, south of the 
Altyn range, and south of the Russian explorer’s route: 
and then through a land of many lakes, eastward to the 
Tsaidam, a Mongol country, made up of morass and 
desert, near the southern Koko*nor hills. Thence by 
Lake Koko*nor and the Tangut tribes to the welbknown 
town of Siningfu, memorable for the civil wars raised by the 
Dungans, Chinese Mussalmans of those pares; and on to 
Pingfan and by the Great Wall of China to Llang-chow-fu, 
where Hedin spent Christmas with Mr. Belcher, an English 
missionary. He then crossed the A lash an desert to Ning- 
. sha, and went through the wastes of Ordos and across the 
river Hwang-ho to Kalgan, a place four days' drive from 
Pekin. These Chinese cities in Kansu, being welbknown 
to missionaries at least, British, American and Swede, with 
whom Hedin stayed, the narrative now becomes very te»e. 
On his return to Russia, he took the road across the endless 
plains, deserts and steppes of Gobi, through Sairussu and 
Urga to Kiakhta in Siberia. In reading Hedio’s adven¬ 
tures on this last long journey through Tibet, one is 
impressed with the contrasts between the lonesome region 
of lakes, the home of the wild yak, the wild ass and the 
^ i\d sheep, the remoter tracts of the fierce Tangut tribes, 
and the well-peopled cities nearer the Chinese Wall. The 
‘route has been crossed by other voyagers. Hedin had 
With him one Parpi Bai of Osh, a guide who had been with 
Carey and his murdered companion Dalgleish, with Bon- 
Vaiot ind Prince Henri d'Orleans, with Detreuil de Rhins, 
who was likewise murdered, and with Grenard, as well as 
with some Russian expedition. At camps 17 and 34 this 
fine old man'was able to point out where Bonvalot and 
Carey had crossed the road: this Othello of the steppes 
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had also many a tale to tell round the camp fires. With 
pardonable pride in a member of my own service, I may 
now with the two maps of the Geographical Society 
before me dilate a little on Mr. Carey's grand exploit 
in 1885-87. He went from Korla south across the 
Altyn-tagh and an uninhabited plateau to the Chamen-tagh 
range, overpassing which he reached the Kwen-lun proper. 
Then going to the ease and crossing the Mongolian 
pilgrims’ road to Lhasa, he attained the route taken in 
1879 by Krishna, commonly called A. K., one of those 
obscure but intrepid natives of India who, under the 
Viceroy’s orders, have explored these remote parts of the 
world. Krishna's caravan was looted in the Tsaidam, but 
he kept his notes and instruments and still went on his 
way. We hope he was suitably rewarded. Striking 
northward Carey went by Sac ho, Kami and Turfan back 
to Korla, and thus went right round Chinese Turkestan. 
Hedin says that in Eastern Turkestan the Chinese have 
thoroughly established themselves and organised a good 
administration, although there is litde security for life or 
property in the T^tdam. The natives there seem to con¬ 
found all Europeans with Russians, and Hedin was so ac¬ 
claimed by an enormous Mongol caravan, At the large town 
of Tenkar, betwixt Koko-nor and Siningfu, the Chinese 
Governor met him, with a letter from "the Russian lady/’ 
who proved to be Mrs. Reinhard, an American doctor of 
medicine. Her husband, a Dutch missionary, had just 
before started for Pekin with Captain Welby, after the 
latter explorer had crossed Tibet. Hedin was delighted 
and a little surprised when this lady, who was dressed in 
Chinese style, asked, " Do you speak English ?" At 
Tenkar he had also the rare fortune to meet the Envoy 
of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, who takes to Pekin the 
triennial presents, the only tribute the Tlbeuns pay to the 
Lord of the. Celestial'Empire., Mrs. Reinhard .described 
the massacre of the Dungans in 1895. Hedin. relates 
similar stories, told him by the,British and Swedish 
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missionaries at Siningfu and Ningsha. But we have 
already brought our fortunate author to the Wall of China, 
and must here conclude our account of his wanderings. 

It remains to glance once more at the political state of the 
countries he passed through. Many of the facts we have 
noticed appear to confirm Lord Curion’s views about 
China : 

*• It is Russift who threaieas h«r fronrien in Chinese TurkesUn end on 
the Peniirs, who U elweys nibbling in scientific guise at Tibet, who is 
bailding a great Trans continental railway that will enable her to pour 
troops into China at an^ point along 3.500 milei of contiguous border." 

China is wanting in warlike strength in the Pamirs and 
Turkestan ; and her hold over Tibet, which Russia covets, 
i$ rather shadowy than real. The Russians seem also .to 
keep more amiable relations with the followers of Mahomed 
chan the Chinese do ; and being quite indifferent to Christian 
missions, they avoid rubbing up the Buddhists the wrong 
way, and thus causing those ill •feelings which, In Lord 
Curson’s opinion, hamper the influence of our Envoys in 
the Far East. Along with many conciliatory habits, they 
have gained all the prestige which follows conquests, con* 
quests too which, while really changing one despotism for 
another, have brought in their train a liberty much relished 
by the new subjects of the Csar, and a wider freedom for 
them to trade under the Treaty of i88r. The native 
aksakals found in so many Tibetan and Mongolian towns, 
seem dIready to have deepened the impression of Russian 
power on the mind of Tartary. 

During the period of these Muscovite advances all 
along the line, China has grown more and more decrepit, 
like the Sick Man of Constantinople. It is plain therefore 
that many causes combine to make our statesmen and am¬ 
bassadors watchful and anxious. I think a perusal of books 
of travel, like these before .us, proves that the new Viceroy 
is right in advocating the promotion to high diplomatic 
posts of ofiicials who know the languages, in insisting chat 
good libraries of reference be kept up at our Legations and 
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Consulates in Asia, and in proposing that commercial 
attcufUs should be sent to travel the inland districts► and 
report on trade and markets. When he reaches India, 
Lord Curzon will have ample fields in which he can apply 
these prudent counsels. He must be aware that along our 
mountain barriers of India, officers are to be found from 
time to time, who stand on the level even of Sven Hedin 
in both research and discovery, men like Leitner in Dar- 
distan, Brian Hodgson in Nepaul, Ney Elias in Turkestan, 
and those forgotten Indian Pundits, such as A. K- and Nain 
Singh. It may be doubted whether rare men like these 
are sufficiently rewarded- Still, whether decorated or not, 
they belong to a “ distinguished order" of their own, 

'* Christian and pyan, knight and lagc, 

Soldier and aochoriie.** 

Seldom mingling in the struggle for honours, personal 
distinctions come rarely in their view. They feel no grudge 
when some great scholar like Prince Lucien Bonaparte gets 
a pension for knowing Basque or when a history of 
Mongolia Is crowned with a knighthood; and It is not they 
who carp at the yearly diffusions of rewards among the abler 
secretaries of our Indian Governments. Nevertheless, it 
may well be that this class of men will look up with more 
confidence to a Viceroy who is a scholar and explorer as 
well, and who is very sure to inquire into some of those 
Problems of the Ease which have always puzzled us Indian 
officers, why among all the favours of the British Crown, 
none should have fallen upon that modest, and. efficient 
servant, the bold Tibetan traveller, Mr A. D- Carey. 
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By Archibald Little. 

The above sinister phrase is now in men's mouths, and Che 
heinous actions it calls up may become accomplished facts 
If Britain does noc come forward and cake the lead In 
averting from China the fate of Poland: it is because I 
admire the interest taken by your valuable Review in the 
China question, and know the weight that your articles 
carry throughout Asia, no less than with thoughtful people 
at home, that I venture to send you a few words on the 
subject. 

China is politically weak through the corruption of its 
rulers and the unwarlike character of its people. The 
corruption of the mandarinate I attribute to the evil system 
of paying the officials nominal salaries and allowing them 
to farm the revenue; pay them well, in ratio of their 
responsibilities and of the position and staff they are 
called upon to maintain, and I believe this great evil that 
now permeates the Chinese bureaucracy would disappear. 
Even as it is, incorruptible mandarins are not uncommon, 
it., officials who will not take bribes and who do not collect 
more revenue from their districts than is actually needed 
for administration and remittance to headquarters; but, 
human nature being what it is, If you allow officials to tax 
at disoretion, have no real audit of accounts, and merely 
stipulate that a certain sum must be handed over as net 
revenue, the majority of men, be they Mongol or Caucasian, 
will not neglect the opportunity of feathering their own 
nests, especially when, by the rules based upon the suspicion 
of their Manchu conquerors, the office is only for a term of 
three years, and that never in the native province of the 
official, but in what Is, to all intents and purposes, a foreign 
country. This Impediment to good government is well 
.'known to pr^resslve Chinese, and, as they have a brilliant 
k' object-lesson before them in the administration of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, ip which both the Chinese 
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and European employes receive high fixed pay, hy which 
an honest return to the Government of the revenue collected 
is ensured; there is reason to hope in lime for a change of 
system : the Chinese are, in the view of latter-day Europe, 
provoking!y conservative, yet hardly more so than were 
our own ancestors: they are an extraordinarily reasonable 
people, and when they do grasp a subject, action gradually 
results. There is a large reform party in the country, daily 
increasing in numbers and infiueuce, but it takes time for 
new China to shake off old China: the old fossils must be 
given time to die out before the young men can give scope 
to their modernized ideas and reform the country—unless 
by a bloody revolution, which was tried fifty years ago and 
failed, Reforms too hurried lead to reaction, as we have 
recently seen in the case of the poor young Emperor and 
his adviser and protdgi, Kang*yu*wei, thesoncalled ‘^modern 
sage"—and as our own European history most emphatically 
teaches us. To supplement this general axiom, we have 
the fact that, by custom, which in China is law, innovations 
of any kind can only, be carried out by universal consent 
In private affairs, where great changes are in discussion, 
the majority must convince the minority ; they cannot ride 
roughshod over dissidents as in Europe; they must get 
their assent, which, in practice, is usually given, where the 
minority is small, even against their convictions, for the 
sake of peace and quietness. It cannot be denied that the 
Chinese are often foolishly suspicious of innovations, 
especially when offered by Europeans, whose complex 
motives, not confined solely to money* making as they 
think, they are incapable of gauging, and they are 
strengthened in their convictions by one of their own 
expressive proverbs: “You yl, pi you hai”—“Evil lurks 
even in advantage.” 

The second impediment to the continued independence 
of China is not so easily remediable as is (he firstI* allude 
to the unwarlike character of the people. In oiir present 
stage of civilization, where Might is Right and Christianity 
nothing but an impracticable ideal, this 1$ a fatal defect in 
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any people, but it is specially fatal to the occupiers of a 
so exceptionally rich and fertile country as China. The 
Chinese cannot defend themselves against aggression, and 
will be utterly unable to do so for another century without 
European aid. To raise an army such as their numbers 
and hardy physique should render possible, strong enough 
to protect the country against European brute force, 
* European organizers are absolutely necessary; not sirnple 
drill-instructors as hitherto, but a trained European suff: 
this must come ere long; the great'question is. Shall this 
training be under the supervision of a semi-civilized corrupt 
bureaucracy like that of Russia, or under the guidance of 
Liberal powers like England and America, and 1 would 
even add Germany ? 

China, in climate, resources and population, is worth a 
dozen Africas to our trade,—that foreign trade by which 
alone we are enabled to feed our people,—and, in my 
opinion, is worth fighting for; although at the same time 
I am convinced that, had Lord Salisbury’s Government 
paid due attention to China two years ago, when they were 
warned by the publication of the Cassini convention of what 
was in store for British interests in China,—the country 
which we had opened up to the world, where two-thirds of 
the trade and two-thirds of the foreign population are 
British,—and declared plainly for the open door policy 
•‘even at the cost of war/' the latest miliury aggressions 
of Russia would not have been attempted. It was that 
which has been well called by Mr. Asquith the " infirmity 
of purpose and inconsistency of method of Lord Salisbury 
that encouraged Russia to come on: originally she only 
asked for an ice-free port on the Pacific, south of Wladi- 
wostock: to this no one had any objection: this project 
was amended by a proposal to bring the terminus of the 
Siberian Railway to the Gulf of Pechili, with which object 
the Chinese granted a right of way through Manchuria 
and, in their weakness, permitted the Russians to guard 
the line with Cossack troops. No formal cession of the 
country to Russia was made;.this is not Russia's way; a 
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sCeaJthy seizure of the country is made noiselessly and thus 
European opposicioil is disarmed; meanwhile, however, 
Russia advances her frontier i,ooo miles South. This 
was not enough: the poninsula of the Regent's sword 
was ceded by China and Port Arthur, rescued from the 
Japanese, nominally in the interest of China, is being fast 
converted into a second Sebastopol: Peking is threatened, 
and all Northern China menaced by a Russian invasion as 
soon as the fruit is ripe. 

Meanwhile our Government had sent two men-of-war to 
anchor in the harbour of Port Arthur; they were there 
with the consent of the Chinese: had they been allowed to 
remain^ Russia would have been compelled to show her 
hand, either by attacking our ships, which she would not 
have dared to do, or else, which is the probable contin* 
gency, she would have put olT the seizure of the fortress 
to a more convenient time. But for some unaccountable 
reason, our Government ordered the ships to withdraw, 
and the Russians moved in. This retreat on our part. 
dealt a heavy blow to our prestige in the East, and neces¬ 
sarily threw China Into the arms of Russia as the only 
power In the held that knew its own mind and must conse¬ 
quently be conciliated on the best terms possible by (he 
helpless Chinese. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his recent speech In Manchester, 
defended the Government, and boldly asserted that no door 
had been closed upon us. We have treaties with China, 
and under these treaties our goods have free access to 
Manchuria. Newchang Is a Treaty Port in Manchuria, 
and its Customs Is under the management of Sir Robert 
Hart. Do the Russians respect this Treaty Port and 
observe the conditions under which they and the other 
Powers having treaty rights there are supposed to trade 
with it P Only the other day, the Russians totally ignored 
the Newchang Customs, and landed the cargoes of three 
vessels destined for Manchuria in a neighbouring bay with¬ 
out paying duty. This is a sample of what we have to 
' expect in any portion of the Chinese empire occupied by 
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Rus$ia. Ta Lien Wan bay, in rear of Port Arthur, we 
had arranged with the Chinese to make an open port; the 
Russians seize it, and no British subject can now land there 
without a Russian passport. When the new Russian navi¬ 
gation laws come into force next year, no British ships will 
be allowed to carry goods between two Russian ports; 
hence British steamers will no longer be able to carry 
kerosene oil from Batoum to ports in China occupied by 
Russia. The import of kerosene oil into China is a large 
and increasing trade; it is taking the place of all other 
ill urn inants throughout China, and forms a great field for 
our carrying trade, which our Government should have 
carefully safeguarded. 

Having let things drift in this way, the question now is, 
What can we do to recover the lost ground ? Many 
politicians appear to think that we should quietly accept the 
inevitable. Russia is bound to annex Northern China, and 
we must make the best of it, i.e., we must abandon the 
policy of the '‘open door,” and look for compensation else¬ 
where. Thus we fall back on " spheres of influence,'^ and 
90 have indirectly marked out the Yangtse valley as our 
sphere. But our Government does not appear to be pre¬ 
pared to ear-mark this region in any way. Russia has 
invaded this sphere likewise; she has compelled the Chinese 
to give her a separate special concession in Hankow, and, 
together with France, is now in occupation of land there 
for which British subjects hold the title-deeds, and to 
which, by registry In the British Consulate Land Register 
years ago, they fondly imagined themselves to hold a clear 
title. The Lu-han railway, from Hankow to Tientsin, is 
now being built by a nominally Belgian syndicate financed 
by the Russo-Chinesc Bank, while the nominally British, 
but really cosmopolitan, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation is prohibited by the Russians from holding a 
lien on the new railway to the treaty port of Newchang, for 
which they have advanced the funds to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

These and many other encroachments on our influence in . 
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China, which I have not space to describe, testify to the 
fact that, if we continue to sit idle and to drift, our oppor¬ 
tunities for trade with the largest potential market in the 
world will be still more seriously curtailed. Between the 
two stools of the “ open door” and " spheres of influence,’* 
we are bound to fall to the ground if we do not bestir our¬ 
selves; and out Government should declare openly for one 
policy or the other, and then support the one selected with 
untiring determination. The open door all round is a true, 
clear policy ; it is humane, just to the Chinese, and in the 
interest of every nation that seeks trade and intercourse 
with the Chinese, with no ulterior motives of preferential 
advantages for itself- The nations who now hold the lion’s 
share of the China trade are deeply interested in uphold¬ 
ing the stai%ts quo^ and it ought not to be beyond the powers 
of diplomacy to bring about an agreement between them 
to resist further aggression upon China, and to compel the 
Russians to keep the door open, even in Manchuria, on the 
lerms of our treaties with China. A joint protectorate by 
these nations, not a political interference, but an assurance 
against outside aggression, should meet the case if it can be 
brought about- China has the seeds, of reform in herself, 
and^ if given time and an assurance of protection, will 
surely, if slowly, bring them to maturity ; and the wise 
policy is to help her to reform herself—analogous to the 
policy Sir Harry Parkes was allowed to pursue in Japan. 
But if, on the other hand, all other European cations have 
determined to*partition China, and our pacific remonstrances 
are of no avail, then, I take it, it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to see that Britain lakes the lion’s share, if only as a 
stake and means of bargain for the open door with rival 
Powers, and, farther, as a means of training the Chinese 
and enabling them later on to undertake their own self- 
defence. Continuous attention, to ensure which a special 
Far East Department should be organized, appears to me 
the only sure means by which either of the above ends can 
be satisfactorily accomplished. 
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It Is quite certain that i,loo years ago the T*ang dynasty 
in its intercourse with early Tibet had a fairly accurate 
notion where Nepaul was ; and indeed it is mentioned by 
that name. Nibai, or, as it now appears under conditions of 
modern phonetic decay, Ni-p'o-lo. But at that time 
numerous Chinese pilgrims had wandered extensively all 
over the Pamirs, India, and the countries of the southern 
seas: and besides this, the Imperial government for some 
centuries received mercantile or tribute missions from most 
of the Asiatic states, even as far as Arabia: indeed, Siberia 
and parts of Asia Minor were the only'regions not included 
within the poUtical system which had its centre at Si-ngan 
Fu. But although Chinese history alone is sufficient to 
trace for us retrospectively the course of change, dynasty 
by dynasty, yet the connecting clues are severed so far as 
the average native reader is concerned, and there is the 
same fogginess in the Chinese mind touching the Decline 
and Fall of the Celestial Empire as there was in the 
European mind, previous to the works of Gibbon and 
Niebuhr, touching the influence of Rome upon northern 
and western Europe. China bad to struggle with Turks, 
Tibetans, and Tunguses ; just as Rome had to fight for 
her life against Goths, Vandals, and Gauls, The Huns, in 
fact, were a connecting link between the great imperial 
system of the Far East and the great imperial system of 
the Far West Though we are unable as yet to say with 
orecision throuah what tribes Attila and his hordes had 
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been la touch with the nomads who had harassed China a 
few decades earlier, it is quite certain from the description 
given in Greek, Persian, and Chinese history that warlike 
aggregations of horsemen possessing identical customs and 
manners swooped down upon the settled empires of the 
temperate zone all along the line from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic ; sometimes raiding ; sometimes appropriating and 
governing tenitory; and sometimes merging or being 
merged into the more civilised conquered peoples. Thus 
China has her Dark Ages and Middle Ages jusc as we 
have in Europe; and history repeats itself) or runs in 
duplicate lines, from east to west, or from west to east, 
alternately. 

In this way it happens that a vast unexplored chasm 
separates in the Chinese mind the people of a thousand 
years back from the same people of to-day. It was a great 
surprise when the Nestorian stone found 350 years ago at 
5 i-ngan Fu made it plain to che/rVm/f that the Christianity 
of the lyth century was immediately linked with chat of the 
ytb. The connecting historical links of Corea, Japan, aqd 
Annam, all in close touch with China, have, if occasionally 
weakened, never been severed in quite the same way. In 
the case of India, Ceylon, Arabia, Nepaul, Java, Slam, and 
even Burma, countries may be said to have reappeared in 
unfamiliar shape, after a long lapse of oblivion, without there 
being anything on the surface to connect them with the 
same countries as they were under different names a 
millennium ago. In each instance the degree of obllviou 
may vary; but, speaking broadly, it can be said that the 
subtle connecting links supplied by Chinese history are not 
obvious except to native specialists; and of Chinese 
specialists in the science of true history, as distinct from the 
ru]e*of-thumb recording of facts and dates, the number is 
and always has been extremely limited. 

It is not proposed therefore now to connect the Nibal qf 
4he 8th century with the Palpa of the i8th. To do that 
.satisfactorily would be a dry and thankless task, even if it 
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were possible with the incomplete materials at present at 
hand : but I hope to do it soon; and meanwhile the 
considerations above set forth explain how It was that, 
shortly after the reigning Manchu dynasty had estab¬ 
lished its supervisory system over Tibet, the Resident 
reported to Peking the desire of the "Three Khans" 
beyond Tibet to send tribute This was in 1732 I the 
Emperor, in view of the fact that a journey to and fro must 
occupy two years, directed that the envoys should settle 
their business in Tibet. Seven years later the Resident 
reported that the three Palpa Khans were at war, but that 
the measures taken by the native military authorities of 
Tibet to restore harmony sliowed every prospect of success. 

The territorial titles of the three Palpa Khans are not 
consistently written, but the well-known fact that there • 
were three rajas at Bhaktfipur (or Bhitgfion); Kintlpur (or 
Kh&tmindc); and Lalitfipur (or Pfitn); and that there had 
been such ever since the middle of the J5ch century, proves 
the Chinese story to be so far true. One of the rajas is 
called the Khan of Ya-mu-pu. or Yen-pu : as the Chinese 
later on invariably style the Goorkha capital of KhftimiodQ 
by the name Yang-pu, it is clear that this name must be 
taken from Swa-yambu, a village and temple lying 3,000 
yards west of the present capital, and according to Dr. 
Wright already much frequented by the B hotly as befor^ 
the Goorkbas built the modern KhitmandQ. In fact the 
Chinese tell us that 

*• ibe TfttiguU go on an annual pilgriraaga w the temple of Yaog-pa, the 
capital, in order to smear themselves ivith white earth.” 

The other two Khans were those of K'u-k‘u-mu (? Kukum) 
and ,Ye-ieng (? Yereng) ; but how these two names are to 
be squared with the Newar capital of Pfttn, and with Bhat- 
gion, it is for local specialists to decide. The Chinese 
word Pa-l^pu is manifestly intended for Palpa, for the 
Palpa rajas are known to have reigned from about the i^th 
century; and Abbd Hue informs us that the Nepaulese 
merchants at Lhasa were called Pe-bun, which corresponds 
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with the ocher Chinese form Pe-pu. Finally, during the 
course of their war with the Goorkhas, the Chinese dis¬ 
covered that the Palpa merchants at Lhasa were not, as 
they had supposed, of the same race as, or friendly Co, the 
Kwo'^rh-k'a, or Goorkhas, and therefore decided to allow 
them Co remain there. Hence it is quite clear that the 
Manchus hrst heard of Nepaul under the name Palpa; 
chat is, under the Palpa rajas of the RajpQt dynasty; and 
(hat these three rajas are specihcally mentioned as the 
Three Khans, one of whom is recognisable as having had 
his capital at Swa*yambu nacha, or Simbhunach, which is 
practically Dr. Wright’s KAncipQr or Yindisi, founded in 
7S3. The recent discovery in Nepaul of Buddha’s birth¬ 
place will give more significance to this clearly indicated 
ancient worship at Swa-yambu natha. The Manchus dis-. 
tinctly state that previous to 1733 the Palpas never had any 
relations with China ; so It is fairly safe to assume further 
chat the Manchus had not the faintest idea that the Palpas 
were occupying the old Nibal land ; and indeed they could 
scarcely have guessed it; for although the name of the 
Chinese pilgrim Huan Tsang is said to be found in extant 
inscriptions there, the conquest of Harisinha deva In 1334, 
the four rajas of the Ayodhyft, and the restoration of the 
RajpQts under Jayabhadra-Malla must have quite obliterated 
the memory of old Nibal; apart from the fact chat, during 
the Middle Ages, China had no concern with North-west 
India at all. 

And so things went on until 1780, when the Banshen 
Erdeni Lama of Tashilumbo in Tibet went to Peking to 
congratulate the Emperor upon his 70th birthday. He 
died there ; and his elder brother, the Jongba saint, seised 
all his wealth, refusing Co share it with the younger brother 
Shamarpa, and compelling the latter to go over from , the 
Yellow Church to the Red. Both the Dalai Lama and the 
Banshen belong to the orthodox Yellow, which may be 
compared with the Roman as contrasted with the Greek 
chii rch; or, from a Russi an standpoi nt, via S hamarpa 
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appealed to the Goorkhas, for assistance, and these, only 
too glad of a pretext for extending their conquests into 
Tibet, sent the raja’s brother Surpratip Sah with an army 



against a place called Jumla. 

All this Chinese story is confirmed by the mca^^re 
accounts of Nepaulese history given in English authors. 
The alleged ancestors of the Goorkhas, flying before the 
Mussulman arm's, seem to have first taken refuge around 
Kum&on, whence they gradually worked their way east 
through Lamjung, G^irkha, NoUkote, and the valley of 
Nepaul. to Sikkim. Prithiwi-nftriyana Sih succeeded in 
1742, and Su-«rh-pa.drh.ta-pu (as he appears in Chinese 
dress) was his brother. After a quarter of a century of 
incessant aggression, during which the Palpa raja of Kbit* 
mlndQ applied for British aid—Kinloch was repulsed by 
‘the Goorkhas in 1765,—Prithiwi-nSriyana succeeded m 
getting rid of the thrte Palpa rajas, and died in 1774 ) or 
to Wrifirht. in 1775. Smith says 1771. 'vhich 
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Jongba and Sakya saints—the last belonging to the Red 
Church—patched up a peace with them behind the back of 
their Manchu protectors, if Indeed the latter did not localljr 
connive at it. The Goorkhas were rashly promised by these 
officers an annual subsidy of 150,000 taels and the title of 
King. Casually it is mentioned that the PaJpa trade with 
Lhasa (La-tsz) is of very ancient date, and other Mussul¬ 
man traders called K'a-k‘i are spoken of, having reference 
apparently to the Khachi district, west of GOrkha and 
Lamjung; but possibly the same word as ko-k'i^ ta be 
explained anon. 

Dr. Wright's account supports the above in many impor¬ 
tant points. He says that the Goorkhas learnt of the 
country in the north from Syimarp 4 (Chinese Shamarpa) 
Lama, whom they had sent for; and that they plundered 
DigarchS, by which he evidently means Shigatsze, prac¬ 
tically the same place as Tashilumbo. 

Although the war was, at bottom, owing to the intrigues 
of the late Banshen Lama’s elder brother, the pretext which 
immediately led to hostilities was not without more specific 
foundation. It appears that the Tibetan customs officials 
had raised difficulties about the exchange value of the 
Nepaulese silver coinage, and had connived at the whole* 
sale adulteration of the salt exported from Tibet. It was 
now resolved to give the Manchu Resident more power 
in the nomination of Tibetan provincial officials; to get 
rid of the hereditary system as far as possible; and to 
insist on the officials being in residence at their posts, 
Instead of farming them out to underlings. Arrange¬ 
ments were also made to establish a sort of Tibetan 
pratorptregrinus at Lhasa, in order to deal justly with any 
commercial questions raised by the Palpa and Khachi 
traders there, and to watch the quality of salt exported. 
It was proposed to reduce the customs duties from 20 per 
cent, to 5 per cent, ad valcr^m; to appoint officers holding 
Chinese commissions at the Jongka, Chirong, and Nlram 
frontier stations; to introduce Chinese tael ingots and 
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copper cash as currency m Tibet; to strengthen the Chinese 
guard at Tashllumbo; and to relieve it every three years- 
The Chinese Emperor K'ien«lung, who was nothing if 
not thorough, and who was himself able to speak and read 
Tibetan, ordered several Nepaulese prisoners to be sent to 
Peking, with a view to check the written correspondence. 
The long names of the Goorkha chiefs gave trouble, but at 
last it was made clear that the real name of the ruler was 
Lana Paturh (Ran Bahadur); chat of his uncle, the prime 
minister, Pacu Saye (Bahadur SSh); and that the young 
chieftain was now 15 years of age. He was still under the 
influence of Shamarpa, at whose expense the Tashilumbo 
temples had been built. But It at last transpired that whilst 
the Manchu generals had connived at a dishonourable 
peace and endeavoured to get the Goorkha “tribute” 
envoys off to Peking, the Goorkhas were once more 
threatening hostilities because the annual subsidy had not 
been forthcoming. The Goorkhas cut the bridge over 
“the river," and advanced straight upon Tashilumbo, which 
they thoroughly looted. The Banshen Lama was conveyed 
by the Chinese to a place of safety, but the Dalai Lama 
bravely stuck to his temple (Putal^) at Lhasa. It was now 
discovered for the first time that the Pal pa traders who had 
been at Lhasa for over a century were not of the same race 
’ as the Goorkhas. It was therefore resolved to utilise them 
as allies If possible, and heavy reinforcements of Manchu and 
Chinese troops were sent across the almost unknown route 
vid Kokonor (partly examined by Rockhill and Sven Hedin) 
under the supreme command of the Empress's nephew, 
General Fuk’angan, The Emperor positively declined to 
pay any subsidy to Nepaul on any condition whatever. 

The history of this second and final war is told with great 
minuteness, but there are so many strange names used that 
the general reader will perhaps be better pleased with a 
mere outline. Proffers of aid to the Chin^ came from 
Sikkim, Chamulari, and Great Britain. In Chinese charac¬ 
ter these figure as Puluk'^ (Brughpa), Chamulang, and 
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P'ildng. There are many indications that this last word is 
simply fifingki, or “Frank," which was said to be “a 
dependency of Liti. ’ As often happens with Chinese 
representations of foreign words, a transposition has here 
taken place, and Till, or Delhi, is meant. Indeed, when 
Lord Macartney appeared at Peking a few years later, it 
was discovered by the Chinese themselves that Kali Gacta 
(Calcutta) was the Piling capital, and that Yingkili (Eng¬ 
land) was really intended. When the Abb 4 Hue was at 
Lhasa fifty years later, he found that rupees were there 
called peilinx ch'ranka. which last word 1 take to be 
identical with denxa, or “money," a word still used in 
Indo-Burmese parts. In Hodgson's work on Nepaul 
(1875) pkilinx is said to mean or “Frankish” 

stranger, a word which in China itself appears as falank%, 
and at first covered all the nations of Europe sending ships 
over the seas. Hodgson also says that in 1789 Colonel 
Ross told the East India Company’s government that the 
Nepaulese had settled their difficulties with China—evi¬ 
dently alluding to the first war. Laurence Oliphant (1852) 
speaks of the salt carried into Nepaul from the Chinese 
side; and Smith (1852) speaks of Nepaul having asked 
British aid gainst the kinsman of the Emperor of China, 
which of course refers to Fuk'angan and the second war. 
He adds that Kirkpatrick was sent with a force, but that it 
was too late ; also that, in the Chinese despatches to Lord 
Cornwallis, allusion was made to the “robber” Goorkhas. 
All this tends to confirm the accuracy of what has been 
said or will shortly be said from the Chinese standpoint; 
and it may be stated here parenthetically that the word 
“ robber " means *' enemy,” or “attack as an enemy," when 
used in this official way. The British Consul at Canton in 
1880 sent back a despatch to the Viceroy because he bad 
spoken of Europeans “robbing" China; it really meant 
nothing more than “attacking China,” as above explained, 
and the Consul was over-sensitive. 

. On this occasion the Emperor decided to march direct 
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upon Yangpu (Kh 5 tmA.ridG), and co decline the su^ested 
assistance of the British, Bhotiyas, etc., at least until such 
time as they should have given unmistakable evidence of 
"loyalty" and good faith. There were 13,000 imperial 
troops employed altogether, but of course many of these 
bad to guard communications in Tibet. It was considered 
that the capture of Shamarpa and BahAdurS&h pt least was 
essential to the honourable ending of the war. 

In the autumn of 1791 the Resident found it impossible . 
CO conceal matters any longer, and had to report that the 
Goorkhas were disputing " questions of accounts.” They 
claimed, amongst other things, chat six of their coins sliould 
be allowed co circulate in Tibet as the equivalent of one 
Chinese tael. It was now for the 6rst time that the 
Emperor learnt the true story of Shamarpa’s having been 
driven over to the Red Church by his brother Jongba, 
and the latter was ordered up to Peking to offer explana¬ 
tions. It leaked out that the Dalai Lama had been firm 
throughout, and that the Manchu Residents had been 
bribed to patch up an inglorious peace. The old Goorkha 
capita] of G&rkha was stated to lie to the west of Kh&tm&ndo, 
and the Emperor’s plan of campaign was to cut off the 
retreat of the advanced force of the Goorkhas, leave strong 
garrisons at Niram, Dingri, Chirong, and Dililangku. whilst 
a flying column should strike hard at the capital before the 
passes were rendered impassable by the snow—in the winter 
of 1792. It seems that in the summer of 1790 a Goorkha 
envoy named Hari S&h had actually reached Peking, and that 
Ran B&hadur, misled by Shamarpa, had claimed not only a 
title as King, but a salary and a concession of territory, 
The following synopsis of a decree by the Emperor, issued 
in the year 1792, gives the history of the Nepaul wars from 
the Chinese standpoint: 

“ The Goorkhas never did send tribute to China, bat hostilities broke 
out in 1788 owing to commercial misunderstandings about sail. Of mj 
four high officers on the spot only one understood Tibetan, and bis pig. 
beaded conduct led to a disbonoarable peace, followed by his subsequent 
suicide. Then ft transpired that the late Baoshen LamVs younger brother 
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Shaaaarpa dtTeloped hosd 1 « ruling agaiost the elder brother Jongba, aad 
proceeded to secure ibe sympathy of the Goorlchas. When 1 first heard 
of the dispute about accouola, I did not think a second war would be 
necesaaryi but it is noir quire impossible for me to condone the attack 
upon Tashilumbo. Fuk'angan has advanced far into Goorkba territory 
and gained several successes. Ran BahSdur and his uncle are afraid; 
they now surrender the Tibetan traitor Tanchiog Panehul. and announce 
that Shamsrpa's sudden death alone preveuu them trom surrendering him 
too; however, they ofier to give up bis dead body, though lh«r fear is lo 
great that neither uncle nor nephew will coosent to come and apologize in 
person. On the whole, their submission is more humble than that of the 
usurping Kiog of Annam, and perhaps hearing of hU recent visit lo Peking 
they may be induced also to come later on. Under these urcumstances, 
I will pardon them and withdraw, the state of the snow making it risky for 
us to push on to KhlCmando. Fuk'angan would have been promoted to 
the rank fii^rst had be secured the person of Ran Bahldur and entered 
his cspital As matters stand, the success is not such tbst I cen celebrate 
s formal triumph in the Temple. If therefore the plunder taken at Tashi* 
lumbo is returned, with Shanarpa’s corpse and retainers, you may accept 
their ofiera They can send tribute cd the same footing as Annam, Siam, 
Burma, and Corea. The Palpi traders at Lhasa may accept Tibetan 
nationality and remain, or they must leave the country. Let pales of stone 
be placed at intervals along the fioniien, and let no one Im allowed to 
cross; the Residents will in future inspect these marks at regular intervals. 
It is unnecessary to be particular about the amount of plunder surrendeTed, 
so long as the form is gone through, and so long as the Imperial objects of 
value are returned. The Sikkim tribes must not be allowed to trade across 
the iVontiers either. My original intention was to quarter Shamarpa, and 
hang his limbs at the four chief templea of Tibet; but as this would (on 
second thoughts) shock Buddhist prejudices, let them be hung at the poet* 
siattoM instead." 

The English accounts of the war all agree that the 
Chinese troops advanced as far as Noakote, and Wright 
admits that the Goorkhas, whose own annals boast of 
victory, were badly beaten. No place in the remotest 
degree resembling the word NoSkote appears in the Chin«e 
annals. According to these, the Imperial troops marched 
the equivalent of 233 English miles into Nepaulese terriiory. 
The main column, after taking Chirong, captured the JesO 
or Raso Bridge beyond it, and advanced along rough stony 
goig:e8 to Shepru. Then the Tungkio ridge was carried; 
and two places in succession called Yarsai La and Bortung 
La. After that again, Kar La and Twepum were reached, 
and a march made over the Tung La Mountains. A branch 
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column first seized the chain bridg^e at Cham, and, advancing 
by the Niram route, occupied two villages called Tolo K‘a 
and Lung-kang: the last point occupied was Liti. All these 
names are of course doubtful in Chinese character, but 
perhaps persons wid) special local knowledge may be able 
from them to identify the main lines of march- The 
Emperor, in summing up the reports of victories gained, 
uses the following language :— 

**Our senerslj successes at Chan, Pughiog, Chiroof, Jeso, 
Shepru, Tuagkio, and Chimchi, and these places, together with Niram, are 
therefore cun by right of conquest, u also are Twepum, Yungya. and 
PaUogku But we wilt waive our rights; and as all within the Jeso Bridge 
used to be Tibetan, we wiU hold the frontier in future to be just outside 
Chiroogaud Niram/’ 

There are sufficient indications in the best English maps 
to show the position of the most important points above 
alluded to, noubly Chirong, Niram, and Jongka. The 
Chinese information is very full, and perhaps when someone 
thinks fit to publish a respectable map of Nepaul, we may 
succeed in identifying all the places so named, of which but 
a few are here given, 

The net result of the second war was chat the Chinese 
were enabled safely to withdraw all their troops before the 
snows rendered the passes impracticable in October 1793. 
Trade was allowed much as formerly, except that it was to 
be under official control, as in the case of the Russians at 
Kiachia, the Goorkhas exchanging their grain for Tibetan 
salt and butter, J'ive elephants were sent as tribute, three 
of which were to be taken by the envoy to Peking, and 
one each given to the Dalai and Bansben Lamas, 

The Emperor seised the opportunity afforded by the in¬ 
competence shown by the Tibetan authorities to defend their 
country against aggression to reoiganize the whole system 
of hereditary or caste administration. Full details of these 
important changes are given 5 but as the matter specifically 
concerns Tibet alone, it will suffice in order to complete 
this sketch of the Nepaul war to allude to the establishment 
of the golden urn election system. The reformer Tsongkaba 
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had after his death been spiritually succeeded by his two 
chief disciples the Dalai and Banshen Lamas, and after the 
death of the first of these representatives a custom had 
grown up of "finding the soul ” of each successive deceased 
ecclesiastic in the body of some suitable infant. A number 
of infants to choose from were in the first instance indicated 
by sorcerers, who after dervish-like contortions, mystical 
incanutions, and other hocus-pocus, affected to discover 
spiritual affinities in age and personal qualities. From the 
group of infants thus selected, the chief sorcerer at last 
fixed upon one, and the child chosen was solemnly acclaimed 
by the assembled people. Gradually this superstitious 
jugglery had extended itself to the saints or kutuktu dotted 
over Tibet and Mongolia, who bear much the same relation 
to the two " Popes'' that the cardinals in the Roman system 
do to the successors of St. Peter. The Emperor seems to 
have derived most of his information from Tanching Panchul 
at Peking, and he resolved to put a stop to a system which 
allowed any rich Mongol prince to bribe the sorcerers into 
selecting sons or other relatives to fill all the fat bishoprics 
in High Asia. In future only saints of the first class were 
to possess transmissible souls at all. No souls were to be 
found in princely families’, and the choice was to be limited 
to infants of prepossessing appearance and respectable but 
harmless family connection. A golden urn was sent down 
from Peking, and the names of the infants indicated by the 
spiritual electors were to be put In this urn and drawn for 
in the presence of the Manebu Resident. In this way the 
Manchu dynasty practically secured a control or veto over 
the cong^ d'Hir^ nominally continued to the body of Tibetan 
canons, and this modified system has worked well up to the 
present day, Mongolia and Nepaul being effectually excluded 
from all political share In Tibetan ecclesiastical affairs. It 
was also ordered that the Sikkim tribes should no longer 
be permitted to go to Swayambu In order to “smear them¬ 
selves with white earth.’' Owing to the cost of carrying 
the cumbersome copper "cash” into Tibet, it was finally 
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decided to use silver coins as before, but superscribed witli 
Chinese and Tibetan characters, Arrangements were made 
to establish a school for interpreters in the Goorkha tongue, 
and the Goorkhas were allowed to send youths to Tibet 
to study Chinese. Foreign traders had to be registered ; 
Kashmir merchants were allowed to enter Lhasa once, and 
Palpa merchants thrice a year. The presiding deities of 
the Tanta range of mounulns were suitably rewarded for 
their services in allowing the Chinese armies to pass safely. 

A curious decree of the Emperor’s in 1793 throws some 
light upon the British proceedings. Fuk'angan had 

‘^ordered the Feringhi to uiiit him againit the Goorkhai, but owing to 
the great distance they had to come they arrived too late. The Feringhi 
now uy that before the Chinese wrere, the Goorkhas had also invited their 
aid agaiost China, but that they (the Feringhi) had refused help because it 
would place their Canton trade in a hasardous cODditlon. But when the 
Feringhi «nt in their petition to the above effect, they were unaware of 
our tictorici, and Fuk'angan was quite right therefore to inform them that 
we had no need of their troops. It appears that the Feringhi also sent 
letters, written after the Mussulman style, to the Dalai and fianshen Lamas 
of Tibet” 

According to Dr. Wright, wc made a commercial treaty 
with Nepaul in 1791, and early in 1792 Kirkpatrick reached 
Noakote with a body of troops, only in time to discover 
that the Chinese had settled their own affairs with Nepaul. 
On the 1st of March 1792 a second commercial treaty was 
drawn up, 

In 1794 there were some petty disputes with Sikkim 
and Chamulari about boundaries, but the Manchu Resident 
seems to have prevailed upon the Goorkhas not to disturb 
tire status fuo, and to adopt a uti fi&ssidstis sort of com¬ 
promise, In 1795 the Resident bad to report that Bah&dur 
Sfth was no longer regent: he had retired to a monastery, 
and his nephew Ran Bahadur was ruling alone. This 
statement agrees with the English accounts, which add, 
however, chat BahSdurS&h was murdered in 1797. 

In 1793, shortly after receiving Fuk'angan's report, the 
Emperor mentions having given audience to Lord Macartney 
in a tent at Jeho. In 1795 a letter was sent to King 
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George III- (see NineUBnik Century Review. July 1S96) 
in which K'ienlung says : 

** After my general^ bad reported to me char succecc in Nepaul, they 
informed me of your miaaioo to Tibet eent with the object of persuading 
Nepaul to keep quiet. But all was then over, and we needed no help from 
yOB. Your letter now meotioasthe eireumstanee, and says the events Id 
question look place after your tribute eoToy bad quitted England, which 
fitct explains the absence of any allusion to the luacier on my generals' 
pan. 1 just mention this to you so chat you may know what the true 
iaols are.” 

Goorkha envoys were present at Peking when the 
Emperor abdicated (early in 1796) in favour of hia son, 
usually known as Kiak'ing; but hia last instructions were 
not to interfere unnecessarily in Goorkha affairs. 

In J799 Ran BahSdur applied that his son Ki-drh-pan-na 
Tsu-i'a Pi-kO'drh.ma Sa-ye (Glrvin Judda Vfkrama Slh) 
n)ight be granted the royal rank. This was accorded by 
'the Emperor Kiak'ing, with the proviso chat as the young 
ruler was only two years of age hia father's name should 
always appear jointly in correspondence. The date accords 
with the latest English authority. Ran Bahsdur abdicated 
in I799i but subsequently regained the throne, and was 
assassinated in 1S05. 

The above account, incomplete though it is, shows once 
more how scrupulously exact the Chinese records are. 
Were there fuller accounts in European works, it would 
perhaps be possible to make much more out of the Chinese 
narrative, which requires a good map to make it fiilly 
intelligible. 

p,S,__^ince writing the above, I have discovered some 
more interesting facts which bring the Chinese account up 
to date. 

In 1801 a Sikltim tribe (Ch^m6ng*hiung) complained to 
China that Ran BahSdur, being at feud with his Ko-k'i (a 
term evidently meaning “high officers"), was borrowing 
Ferioghi assistance. The Emperor declined to take any* 
steps. In 1802 it was reported that Su-pan-se, uncle of 
the Chamulari chief, had taken refuge in Tibet from the 
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Goorkha king, who was then at war with his own son. Ac 
the same time GfrvSn Judda Vikrama Sih sent tribute. 
The Ferioghi had captured six positions. The Emperor 
considered this to be a “ feeler” on the part of the King of 
Nepaul, and said: 

" If he takes refuge in Tibet, keep him there, but don't oasist him with 
any troops without previous reference to me.’' 

[n 1S04 Ran Bah^ur was reported to have gone back to 
live with his son, and China refused political asylum to a 
Ko-k'i named Nai-r Hing (? Net Singh). In x8o6 Ran 
Bahidur was reported to have been murdered, Ner Singh 
was executed, and his brother Jd^na Pi-ko-lung (? Ran 
Vikrang) was refused asylum by China. 

Nothing further occurs until 1812, when it transpired 
that in i 3 oS and 1810 the priestly rulers of Sikkim or 
Brughba had applied for Chinese ecclesiastical rank, on the 
ground that in 1723-1736 they had become part of the 
Empire by accepting the title of Erdeni Diba. The 
neighbouring tribe of Ch 4 -m 8 ng-hiung tried to get China 
to modify the frontier, and the Chinese post of P'a-k'e-li 
(? Pagri) was attacked by the Brughba. There were 
squabbles about taxation too. and some bloodshed, but a 
peace was patched up. 

In 1813 GirvSn's ATp-i's arrived with tribute, and in 1815 
military aid was refused against the victorious Feringhl on 
the same grounds as had been the case during the Siam 
and Burma wars, when each party had applied for aid. At 
the same time, the Residents were confidentially instructed 
10 keep the Feringhi from advancing up to Yang-pu (Khat* 
m&ndQ). When the Nepaulese tried to force China’s hand 
by saying the English would probably disapprove of tribute 
being sent to China, the Emperor said ; 

" TeU them you dare not report this language to me. As a matter of 
fiict, they can join the Fennghi rule if they like, so long as they send us 
tribute, aod so long as the Fennghi do aot crosa the Tangnt frontier.’’ 

The Resident made rather a mess of his instructions, and 
the Emperor was in great dread of complications; he was 
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much relieved when Girvan at last announced a peace with 
the British; but he said: 

“Dcm’t take anj notice of bis offer to report to us regutaily what 
goes 00.'* 

Tribute came to China as before every five years. 

In i8i8 the Goorkha Erdeni J^-tsun-ta-r Pi-ko-r-ma 
Sa-ye (RajSndra Vikrama Sah) sent tribute, and in 1821 
the new Emperor Tao-kwaiig sent him a nice message. 
According to English accounts, he succeeded Girv&n in 
i$i6. The Ch«-m6ng-hiung tribe made great efforts to 
obtain the P'a-k‘6“Ii post from the secular Tibetan authori¬ 
ties known as the Gal dan Siretu and Samadhi Bakshi. It 
seems that (like the Mongols) these Sikkim people were in 
the habit of going periodically to Tibet in order to "boil 
tea." The Emperor ordered that in future this religious 
ceremony should not take place oftener than once in eight 
years, and that the Chi-m^ng-hiung should not be allowed 
any more to migrate to Cho-mu (? Chon a) for the cool 
weather every summer. 

In 1822 there was a question about repairing a seven¬ 
storied temple, and the Chinese officers at Niram and 
Jongka got into trouble for permitting the persons con¬ 
cerned to cross the frontier; but without a good map It is 
impossible to understand details, nor is it certain if Jung- 
hia-r or Jung-hia is the same place as Tsung-k'a (Jongka). 
In any case it is not far off. The tribute envoy in 1822 
explained that the King was Ran Bahadur’s grandson, and 
that during his infancy the Ko-k'i Bhimaseoa ThSpa (Pi- 
mu-hing T'a-pa) was Regent In replying by letter, the 
Emperor incidentally gives the envoy’s name Ta-na.p‘Sng-sa 
Pang-li, which seems to poiht to one of the Panr€ faction. 

In 1825 the rule about summering at Cho-mu and 
“boiling tea” was relaxed a little: Cho cnu is stated to be 
in Tibet, but P'a-k‘^ 4 i, though inhabited by Tibetans, is 
"outside/’ 

Nothing more transpires until 1837, when riie Goprkhas 
complain of Ch^-m^ng-hiung trespasses. Raja-a Pang-li 
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(? the Raja Kale Panre) sent word that the King wanted 
to make over his country to the Feringhl, and had murdered 
his (Panr€’s) grandfather. The Queen sent private tribute 
of her own. But the Emperor declined to recognise 
"female status" at all, and would not notice PanrS's 
appeal. In 1S38 the Po^wo barbarians surrendered some 
persons guilty of attacking Chinese posts. It is possible 
that Bok'Wa or Brughba may be meant. *Such names 
depend very much on the dialect spoken by the scribe. 
For instance, the Pekingese Flansi and Jangker (France 
and Jehangir) become Faplanse and ChOngkaki in other 
dialects. 

In 1841 NepauVs offer of aid against the Feringhi was 
declined. The Resident M6ngpao now discovers clearly 
that 

“ the Pi'ISflg tK & po»ewion of the Yinikili: it ii alto md that P'Mfinf 
and Kalikatta both belong to the Till Pach*a (? Paaha of Delhi), which is a 
great country to the aouth*weit. P'i*! 4 ng is west of Kalikatta, aad else 
belonp to Yingkili. The Eaglieb word for ‘officials' la iiU, but the 
Viceroy Kikung [then at Canton} aaya he cannot anywhere i^nd Till Pach*a; 
however, it is explained that the [? Kepaulese] words nitAJh fA'aina mean 
*00 the cout of China.* 

Later on, Nepaul asked for compensation from Tibet to 
make up for British encroachments: an English letter was 
enclosed and returned, as also a letter from the King’s son. 
China declined to give land, money, or troops; and a letter 
censuring the King for his "silly requests" was sent by 
the two Ko-k'i Tsa-ko-ta-pa and Mdog-pang-ch 4 . The 
King seems to have put in a curious claim to rule three 
years, for each ten years of Tibetan rule, the districts of 
Chirongand Niram. 

The Resident Sashiyaltai at Yarkand now contributes a 
philological item to the discussion. He says: 

'*P*idSDg. Yiogkili, is in the Uussuluun l&nguxge /^ai-^an^, and 
hitherto they have bordered on Yinti [fr., India]. The P'sl leng are now 
reponed to have annexed Yinll, and stationed soldiers at Ni>p'u>r [? Nag* 
pore or ? Lahore}. Though T^ji'i'p^t'i [Tubot] and K'e-shfnUr [Kashmir} 
have not actually been annexed yet, Yinti is without any supreme ruler, 
and most of the tribes belong to F^aidang." 
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Meanwhile Surendra Vikrama Sah of Nepaul reports his 
fath er's abd icacion, and subm I ts furthe r grievances. ‘' S Cave 
him off somehow)” says the Emperor. 

In 1853 there were 13 Ko-kH at Peking, one of whom 
was called Sa-r-ca-r Sh^ng-ma-sie J6-ts6ng Kapaha Tu-je 
(? Sirdar Shenmase Rajen-Kapaha Tura or some such 
name). Some petty frontier questions were settled in a 
way conciliatory towards Nepaul, but their proffered assist¬ 
ance against the Taiping rebels was declined. In 1S55 
Nepaul (in Russo-Franco-German Liao Tung fashion) 
applied that 

"Tibet be made to give tii compensation’for our offers of assist* 
ance." 

An old Palpa chief named J^-ma Sung-ta-r (? Rama Sung- 
car) also made advances, and a Tibetan officer was sent to 
Tingr: to find cut what it all meant. The Nepaulese 
seized their Pore Arthur and Ta-Iien Wan in the shape of 
Chirong and Niram, China being too preoccupied at home 
to prevent it. 

It is now that Sir Jung Bah&dur first appears in Chinese 
history. The Nepaulese took Jongka, and sent a Ko»ki 
named Tsangk^ Fatur to take charge. As the Resident 
passed through Shikar, he was told (0 explain to Sir Jung 
that China had never accepted the proffered aid, and would 
give neither money nor land. After some desultory fight¬ 
ing, it was at last arranged in 1856 chat Nepaul should 
restore to Tibet all the places taken, and should apologise. 
Presents and buttons of rank were sent to Sur€ndra Vikrama 
S&h and Jung Bahiidur in 1857-58. Their names in 
Chinese dress appear on the last occasion as 5 u-j^-ca-jS 
Pi-ko-r-ma Sa-ha, and Tsangk 4 -r Patur. The last notice 
is in i86t, when it is stated that the tribute envoys can 
come when due in 1862, provided the rebellion will permit 
of their safe passage. Trade relations between Nepaul 
and Tibet appear from the Piking GautU to be regulat?ed 
now by the treaty of ten articles drawn up after the troubles 
cf i860 : there is an annual fair in the spring at either 
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Niram or Chirong, when tea and salt are exchanged by the 
Tibetans for rice and other petty Nepaulese productions. 

About 17 years ago the Manchu Resident in Tibet 
reported the death of the King of Nepaul, and announced 
at the same time that the '‘Acting King'’ was called 
P‘i-j 4 -t‘i“j 4 Pi Pi-ko-r-ma Sh 4 ng*sie TsAng-ko Pa-ha-tu.j 4 
Saha. By the light of what precedes we may take it as 
certain that the three last words mean Jung Bah&dur Silh. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica says that in. 1881 Prithwi 
VJr Vjkrama Sfih succeeded, which would account for the 
three first Chinese combinations; but whether Prithwi and 
Jung are one and the same person, or two persons, it is for 
persons versed in Indian affairs to say. 

In 1886 envoys were again sent to Peking. The chief 
K^'i was called J6-Ia Pl-ko-r*ma J6-na, which sounds like 
Raj Vikrama Rana; the second in rank was a Sa-r-ta-r 
(? Sirdar) named Ti-j6-k'6*man«la (? Tirak Mania); and 
there were eight Su-pi-u-j6 (? Subadars), whose fearful 
names will be supplied in the original Chinese to anyone 
who can ‘‘show cause” why he should know them. The 
movements of these envoys can be steadily traced until, in 
1891, they are finally landed back safe In Nepaul. Another 
memorial from the King alludes to bis chief Kc‘k*i, by 
name Pi-j6 Sh6ng-sie-j6 Tsfing-ko J6-na Pahacuj8, who had 
received from the Emperor the title of Kmc kan JVangot 
“Very Brave Prince.’' This accords with Dr. Wright's 
“Nepaul,” which says that in 1873 Sir Jung Bahftdurwas 
made Thong-lin’pim-ma Ko-koHg-vang’Cyan which, when 
properly spelt, means “general leader of the army, truly 
brave prince, and premier.”* 

In conclusion, I may say that If anyone possesses a good 
map of Nepaul, and will supply me with a copy of it, and 
also as many authentic names of places and people as 
possible, 1 shall perhaps be able to furnish quite a respect* 
able history of the Nepaul wars from purely Chinese 
sources. 

* See “ Notes aod CorrespODdeoce,” p. 184. 
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BASUTOLAND. 

By Malcolm Seton, b.a. 

The history of South Africa during the last fifty years 
seems to the casual observer to be made up of a series of 
unrelated Incidents. This impression is probably due to 
the fact that African affairs only attract attention in 
England when they reach an acute stage, or, if we look at 
the matter in another way, when they force themselves 
upon the readers of the daily papers. It i$, of course, not 
to be expected that the people of the British Isles, with 
whom, in times of disturbance, rests the ultimate decision 
of Imperial questions, will ever be well-informed upon the 
affairs of the British dominions, but it is at least possible 
that Englishmen may be enabled to understand something 
of the essential factors in colonial history. We have got 
past the stage >yhen the authorities at home could gravely 
instruct the chaplain in charge of the troops at Grahams* * 
town to ride over every Sunday and conduct an afternoon 
service at Durban (some five hundred miles away), but 
the atmosphere of misty enthusiasm through which English* 
men are at present learning to look at colonial develop¬ 
ment is almost as destructive to clear vision as was the 
blank ignorance of the forties. 

It Is therefore worth while to go into some of the detaib 
of South African history with what may at first appear dis¬ 
proportionate minuteness. For anyone who wishes to 
understand South Africa must learn that the necessary pre* 
liminary is a comprehension of the mutual relations of the 
three races established in the country—the British, the 
Dutch, and the Bantu or Kaffirs.*' Now while the affairs 
of Basutoland are, perhaps, not in themselves of sufficient 
importance to claim any discussion except in what Steveh- 
son happily described (when speaking of the-contact of .two 
white-nations with one coloured race in another part of the 
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world) as '* a footnote to history,” it may be claimed that 
they afford some valuable illustrations of the processes 
which have been at work in South Africa; their typical 
interest, in fact, is greater than their individual importance. 
And there is this further reason for devoting a little atten¬ 
tion to Basuto affairs, that during the next thirty years 
Basutoland will, in all probability, present the most serious 
problems with which the High Commissioners of South 
Africa will be called upon to deal, and it is therefore just 
as well that people in England should not be compelled (as 
is usually the case when African troubles arise) to have 
hasty recourse to an atlas for the purpose of acquiring their 
first acquaintance with the theatre of events. 

The Basutos, then, are a section of the great Bantu race, 
akin to the Bechuana branch of it rather than to the Zulus. 
The question of Bantu origins is, at present, one of hope¬ 
less difficulty: it must here be sufficient to say chat tht 
Basutos, during the early part of the century, were a tribe 
(using the word loosely) settled to the west of the Dra¬ 
kensberg range, spreading over a great part of what is now 
the Orange Free State. Under the attacks of turbulent 
'neighbours, they gradually formed themselves into what 
may fairly be called a nation, and thus they present the 
spectacle, unique in South Africa, of a nation created by 
external pressure. When the Zulus, under Chal;^ per¬ 
fected their military oiganisation, and ate up their 
weaker neighbours, they destroyed the tribal organization 
of half the Kaffir races, but they unwittingly created 
Basutoland. For, to the west of the Drakensberg, one 
petty chieftain was able to realize that, if he could concen¬ 
trate round his rock-fortress of Thaba Bosigo the remnants 
of the broken tribes, he might yet build up. c nation. 
When the, history of the Bantus cc.lics to be written, 
Moshesh must figure in it as the only Kaffir diplomatist. 
. Conquerors there have been many — Chaka, Dingaan, 
Moselikatse—among the Bantus, reformers one at least, 
I Khama, Chief of the Baraangwaco, but Moshesh the 
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BasJto had someihing of the genius of Themistocles—he 
could make a small state Into a great one- The Zulu raids 
depopulated the greater part of what is now Natal, and 
filled the Drakensberg with miserable fugitives, who, in 
their distress, fell back to the practice of caniubalism.* 
Moshesh gradually rallied round him many of these 
demoralized Kaffirs: he succeeded in suppressing canni- 
balisin (which is revolting to the genuine Bantu), he 
welcomed a few missionaries, for, though he never appears, 
to have been really converted to Christianity, he recog¬ 
nised the benefits which the reflection of civilized ethics 
might give to his subjects, and he made genuine efforts to 
check the “witch-doctoring" that represents the one 
effectual beliefr of the savage Bantus. When Moselikatse 
broke away from the main .body of Zulus, a party of his 
MaubeleJ attacked Thaba Bossigo without success: 
Moshesh, having repulsed their assault, sent them a present 
of cattle for their homeward journey, and, henceforth, was 
practically unmolested by Matabele raids. But even more 
serious troubles earn* upon the Basutos when the “ Great 
Trek ” brought many families of Boers North of the 
Orange River- The British Government was quite at a 
loss for a policy for the first twenty years of the present 
reign: while unwilling to extend British sovereignty 
beyond the Orange River, they were unable to see British 
.subjects cast off their ail^iance and engage in native wars 

* This outbreak of canoibalUcD was due to very en:epdooal disirees, 
but continued to exist for a time as a morbid custom. (See Mr- ScuUj^s 
. Kaffir Stories,” a book invaluable to any student of native life; and 
Les Saaaoutos,” par £. Casalis, ancien mUsiooaire; Paris, 
t Mr- Andrew Lang, in bis “ Making of Religion," has shown that the 
Zulns, at any rate, possessed some primilive theological tbearies. But, for 
all practical purposes, the only supernatural belief that infiueoces the 
Kaffir races Is the conriclioD that evil powers can be invoked by witch¬ 
craft. 

t The Matabele were an offshoot from the Zulus, who Aed westward 
Ofidet Moselikatse, and fer some years ravaged the territories now com¬ 
prised in the Orange Free Stare and the Transvaal. They were gradually 
^ivea north by the Boers, and fmally fell upon and reduced the Makalaka 
aod Masbooa in what Hnow called Southern Rhodesia.” 
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on their own account. Accordingly they devised the un¬ 
fortunate plan of “ buffer state$ Cape Colony was to be 
bounded on the North by a series of independent native 
chiefs, while beyond the domains of Adam Kok, Water- 
boer, and Moshesh. the Boers were to be allowed nominally 
a free hand, but to be debarred from obtaining ammunition. 
In 1843 Sir George Napier concluded a treaty with 
Moshesh by which that chief was recognised as ruler of 
. Basutoland and a great part of what is now the Orange 
Free State. But the system was hopeless from the first: 
the emigrant colonists round Bloemfontein refused naturally 
to consider themselves the subjects of a Kaffir chief, and 
such disturbances ensued that in 1848 Sir Harry Smith 
annexed the " Orange River Sovereigntyin the name of 
the Crown. 

Moshesh was compelled to recognise the extension of 
British sovereignty, but it was not to be expected that a 
powerful native chief would acquiesce quietly in the loss of 
his independence. The annexation had come too late; 
many of the Boers resented the measure, and the Basuto 
chief was able to some extent to make .use of the discord 
among his European neighbours. In 1851 the Basutos cut 
up a small party of British troops under Major Warden, 
and next year they fought what was practically a drawn 
battle against a much stronger expedition led by Sir George 
Cathcart. Moshesh, however, was aware that he could. 
not stand against the British forces, and was wise enough 
to send an offer of submission to the British commander, 
which was accepted. Some cattle were paid over as a fine, 
the British evacuated Basutoland, and the prestige of 
Moshesh was exalted among the other nauve chiefs. In. 
1854 a change of policy was decided In Downing Street: 
the Orange River sovereignty was abandoned, the 
Orange Free Slate was created by the Convention of 
Bloemfontein, and henceforth the Basutos were face to face 
with an independent Dutch Republic. The natural results 
followed r the Basutos, now grown into a warlike nation, 
raided over their western border, and, in spite of the 
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pacific declarations of Moshesh, a state of intermittent war¬ 
fare continued for fourteen years. Two British Governors 
(Sir Geoi^e Grey in 1858, and Sir Philip Wodehouse m 
1863) attempted mediation between the combatants, but 
the promises of Moshesh were fruitless; he was unable, if 
possibly not unwilling, to hold in check his young warriors 
when defenceless Dutch homesteads lay before them. At 
last, in 1867, the Orange Free State was roused to a final 
effort: the burghers invaded Basutoland in force, defeated 
the natives in a series of engagements, drove them like 
baboons to the heights, and beleaguered Thaba BosigO- 
Moshesh in his extremity appealed to the High Com¬ 
missioner, and Sir Philip Wodehouse, on his own responsi¬ 
bility, annexed Basutoland to the Empire. This step 
(disapproved, but not disavowed, by Lord Cardwell, then 
Colonial Secretary) created in the Orange Free State a 
feeling of resentment which is not yet extinct. The British 
authorities, it was felt, had been content to remain <as 
spectators while the Basutos harried the burghers, and 
then, on the eve of the long-deferred vengeance, had inter¬ 
vened to rob the Free State of the fruits of conquest. 
Moreover, by the Bloemfontein Convention England had 
formally disclaimed all intention of interference with affairs 
North of the Orange River, and she now extendi‘her 
boundaries to the Caledon. However, in 1869 the Free 
State consented to enter into the new Convention of 
Aliwal North, by which its possession of a large piece of 
Basutoland, known as the "Conquered Territory,” was 
established: while England assumed the responsibility of 
governing the Basutos. For two years Bastuoland waS' 
nominally under the control of the High Commissioner, 
but, praaicaJly, Moshesh was allowed to reign undisturbed, 
while British police patrolled his frotiiier and headed.his 
young men off from Free State territory. The- plan 
uniting Basutoland With Natal, was discussed, and Mb^esfr 
appeared to be in favour of the idea, probably because he 
knew chat the Drakensberg would- shelter him from all 
effeewai ioterference on thepart ofthe Natal Government,^ 
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since the North-East frontier of Basucoiacid is guarded by 
almost impenetrable mountains. But In iS;i Cape Colony 
voluntarily took over the control of the province. In 1872 
the Cape was granted Responsible Government, and this 
event completely changed the position of the Basutos, who 
were not consulted on the measure, and whose advocates 
were afterwards able to say that they had never consented 
to come under the control of an independent Cape 
Ministry. At the time of the annexation Sir Robert 
Southey, a Cape Minister, remarked that Basutoland 

might hereafter become the granary of the Diamond 
Fields,while the feeling was general that the country 
offered "a wide field to profitable commercial enterprise/' 
Moshesh died shortly afterwards, leaving the paramount 
chieftainship to his son Letsie, whose control over the other 
chiefs was from the first quite nominal. Basutoland, how¬ 
ever, prospered: the French Protestant Missionaries con¬ 
tinued to work with a good deal of success, and the 
Basutos became, as Sir Leicester Smyth reported after¬ 
wards, '’probably the most prosperous and the most orderly 
native community in South Africa/' 

In 1879, however, a chief called Molrosi began an open 
re1?ellion, and the consequent unrest was increased by the 
knowledge that the Cape Government proposed to intro¬ 
duce European settlers into the country. In 1880 the 
extension of a Cape "Peace Preservation,’'Disarma¬ 
ment, Act to Basutoland set the whole country afiame, 
Masupha, a son of Moshesh, appeared as a national leader, 
and the rising of the Gcalekas in the Transkei encouraged 
/the Basuto rebels. The Cape forces met with no real 
Success,* and in 1881 Sir Hercules Robinson, now High 

* It i» curious thit the ordintry Colooisl should disparage tbe services 
of British RegoUrs io Kaffir varfore, because, as a nutter of the 
South Africoa Coloaul or RepubUcau forces have not a very good record. 
Sekukuoi, crushed by Lord Wolseley, had previously routed the Tcojisvaal 
Boers; the Cape forces could do nothing in Basutoland Is 1880/ How¬ 
ever, Imperial troops have dooe so well in MatabeleUod lately, and the 
Cape fccces mismaoaged a really triiUag Bechuana campaign in 1897 so 
coiapletely, that the old notions may be expected to change. 
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Contmissioner, mediated between the Colonial Government 
and the Basutos, fining the latter, and enacting that com¬ 
pensation should be paid by the rebels Co the loyal Basutos 
whose property had been destroyed. The award was 
nominally accepted, but never carried out by the rebels, 
and the Cape had to compensate the loyal natives. Letsie 
protested bis loyalty, but took no effective steps to bring 
his brother Masupha to submission. The services of 
General Gordon were borrowed by the Cape Government,* 
but he was not given a free hand, and soon resigned. The 
Disarmament Act was repealed without effect: Masupha 
remained unsubdued. The unhappy events in the Trans¬ 
vaal in 18S1 shook the political framework of South Africa, 
and meanwhile Basutoland remained in a state of chaos. 
The Cape had spent .^3,000,000 on the war, and was 
obliged to confess its inability to restore order. The Cape 
Ministry resolved to abandon the country, while acknow¬ 
ledging that such a measure must be the prelude to 
immense disorders. The shock to British prestige—if 
such prestige existed in South Africa after Majuba and the 
subsequent surrender—entailed by the withdrawal of the 
British authority from the country of native rebels, was 
almost sure to kindle a general native rising in South 
Africli. Many Cape politicians hoped that the Orange 
Free'State woul^ at once begin a war of extermination 
against the Basutos. Such a withdrawal would, indeed, 
have* been a breach of the Convention of Aliwal North, by 
which the British authorities in South Africa guaranteed 
the security of the Free State against Basuto invasions, 
but the Colonial Government simply protested its inability 
to fulfil such an' engagement. In vain Cetywayo, now a 
prisoner, wrote a letterf to the Basuto people exhorting 

* Mr. DecMiriuB'Boulger’s "Life of Gordon" contains a very siartliog 
cbapcer OQ Basuto affairs. Mr. Sauer, the Cape Miniater for Native 
Affairs, countenanced (according to Mr. Boulger) an attack upon Muusha 
while Gordon was acluaHy present as an envoy in Masada’s kraal. Fortir- 
nately the Basuto chief did not retaliate. 

t This letter, which will be found translated in the South Afiican 6lu» 
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them to submit to a nation which had crushed with ease 
the much more considerable power of the Zulus. But 
Masupha imagined chat he could stand ouc< and Letsie was 
almost as unsatisfactory a prot^^ of England as was 
Yakub Khan in Afghanistan. A complete deadlock 
seemed inevitable, when, after much negotiation, Lord 
Derby communicated co the Cape the willingness of the 
Imperial Government to resume the administration of 
Basutoland, provided that the Basutos expressed their 
willingness to accept the Imperial authority, and that the 
Cape shogld guarantee for purposes of administration a 
proportionate amount (settled at ^20,000 a year) of the 
Customs Revenues. Sir Thomas Scanlen and Mr. Sauer, 
following the example set previously by Mr, (now Sir 
Gordon) Sprigg, had visited the Basuto chiefs, and finally 
most of these professed their readiness to obey the High 
Commissioner. In January, 1884, the control of Basuto¬ 
land was resumed by an Order in Council, and Colonel 
Sir Marshall Clarke was at once despatched from Egypt 
as Resident Commissioner. 

The resumption of Basgtoland must certainly be counted 
on the credit side to the Colonial record of Mr. Gladstone's 
1880 Cabinet. As Mr. J. X. Merrlman wrote, in a Minute 
addressed to Lord Derby, “the abandonment of Basuto¬ 
land by Her Majesty's Government will^be looked upon 
by a majority of Colonists of all races as a preliminary step 
to the abandonment, of South Africa as an Imperial po'sses- 
slon.” 

But the paper settlement left most of the practical diffi¬ 
culties untouched. Sir Marshall Clarke went to Basuto¬ 
land with no parade of force; his mission was to subdue 
by moral suasion an excited Kaffir nation who had just 

Sook (C 3,717 of 1883), is most inlcrening, as Cec^nyo took no pains to 
.conceal ibe contempt wittj which a Zulu regarded the Buuios. Ke bed 
by this time visited England, and his idea of the national resources is 
.characteristically expressed io. the remark: " If the English had sent an 
army, no one would now be living in Zululaad. They oaly sent a few 
.men co advise the Zulus in kindness J" 
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held their own against white forces in the open field. 
Letsie was useless (Captain Blyth described him as '‘guilty 
of duplicity, weakness, and vacillation and Masupha 
sulked apart. The Orange Free State Volksraad refused 
to cake any steps to police Its own border, and held 
England to the letter of her bond, In spite of the efforts 
of President Sir John Brand to meet the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment half-way. The death of Moshesh had freed every 
petty Basuto chief from discipline: each man was as good 
as his neighbour, and anxious to prove the fact by "eating 
uphis neighbour’s lands. A number of rascals of the 
particularly detestable type that flourishes in the wilder 
parts of South Africa had established themselves just inside 
the Free State frontier, and made a lucrative business of 
"gun-running,” and selling spirits to the Basutos. The 
latter constantly violated the boundary in their sectional 
struggles, and thus caused very natural irritation in the 
Free Stete. 

In spice of these facts, Sir Marshall Clarke, seconded 
by his Lieutenant, now his successor, Sir Godfrey Lag- 
den, succeeded in a few years in reducing Basutoland to a 
state of comparative quiet. The importation of liquor— 
the great curse of the Kaffirs—was absolutely forbidden, 
and smu^ling was practically stopped. A hut-tax was 
established, which, with the Cape Customs contribution, 
has made the administration self-supporting. In 18^5 
Masupha submitted and paid his hut-tax, and he has never 
attempted open rebellion since. The chiefs were allowed 
.. CO retain the power of justice over their own people, but 
European Resident Magistrates were appointed in each 
district CO superintend the general administration. On the 
personal influence which these officials exercise on the 
varJous chiefs , depends, the peace of the country. An 
efficient native mounted police was raised for the control 
of the border. The incursion of white adventurers, for 
the purposes of trading or prospecting for minerals, was 
absolutely forbidden. The Gpvernmenc is sternly paternal, 
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and Basutoland is maintained as a Native Reserve, where 
only a few missionaries and licensed traders are allowed 
to settle. 

In 1891 the Chief Letsie dled» and was succeeded by 
his son LerothodI, a man of much greater force of char¬ 
acter, which is, however, marred by a craving for drink. 

It is obviously undesirable that a Chief should be seen 
drunk when liquor is by law supposed not to be found 
within his dominions. The perfection of the control which 
has been exercised by the Resident Commissioners is 
shown by the fact that Basutoland remained fairly quiet 
during the troubled times of tSqd, and that the Rinderpest 
measures provoked only a local, and quickly-suppressed, 
ebullition. Two High Commissioners—Sir Henry (now 
Lord) Loch, and Sir Alfred Milner, and one British ex- 
Cabinet Minister, Mr. Bryce,* have visited the country, 
and in 1894 Lerothodi was induced to spend a short time 
in Cape Town. Education has made some progress,^ and, 
although the Christianity which many Basutos profess Is 
not very thorough, "witch-doctoring'’ has practically died . 
out. In 2897 Basuto recruits did good service in Mata- 
beleland. The population* has greatly increased, and is 
now estimated at 350,000. 

On the other hand, grave dli^cuUies lie ahead. The 
increase of population has caused all the available land to 
be occupied, and it is difficult to see how a larger popula¬ 
tion is to be supported. Many young Basutos now go out 
to work for a term at the mines of the Rand or Kimberley, 
and, though the wealth of the people is thus increased,, 
these natives return with wealth enough to enable them 
to live idly for the rest of their lives, with their innate 
respect for their own chief lessened, and with their natural 
simplicity affected by exotic vices. The Chiefs are still 
apt to quarrel, and generally rush to arms on such occa- 

* See Mr. Bryce's '* Impressioos of South Africa. ” 

f A curious instance of this is the fact thst in 1882 Masupbs was kept 
veil jpfowed by Cape oewspapers of the difficulties of the Government. 
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sions, although they allow themselves to be pacified by the 
Magistrates. But the whole nation is armed ; Che Basucos 
breed excellent ponies, and, unlike ocher Kaffirs, make 
most efficient light cavalry. They have an overweening 
confidence in their own powers*, due to the face that they 
have never been decisively beaten in a war with Europeans. 
Their heredftary hostility to the Dutch might at any 
moment send ao,ooo Basuto horsemen like an avalanche 
on the Free State. Some splendid regiments for Imperial 
service could be raised among themt and it would be well 
if our statesmen profited by the advice offered in New 
Zealand by Sir George Grey, when he wished to raise 
some Maori regiments. His plan was neglected, and, a 
few years later, the Maoris rebelled against the rule under 
which they would have been delighted to enlist. 

And, again, some danger is to be found in the fact that 
Basutoland seems to be becoming a sort of Naboth's Vine¬ 
yard to Cape Colonp^. The country possesses the finest 
climate in South Africa, and is admirably adapted to 
European settlement—but no Europeans can acquire land. 
The soil is ^the best in South Africa for wheat—and its 
Basuto owners cannot use it properly. The country is 
rich in minerals—and prospecting is forbidden. The Cape 
public is beginning to forget the events of twenty years 
ago, and to dwell on the fact that the best corner of South 
Africa is reserved for the use of a nation of turbulent 
Kaffirs, Of course, the Imperial Government is bound 
to keep faith with the Basutos, but Colonists often resent 
inconvenient Imperial obligations. When these features 
are considered, it is hardly too much to say that Basuto¬ 
land, despite its present prosperity, may yet become the 
storm-centre of South Africa. 

KoTB.—While 1 have made free use of a good many books—noUbly, 
Mr. Lucas’s Hislotical Ge^raph; of the British Colooies "—for the' 
purposes of this article, t o*e special thanks to Mr. F. Perry, of the 
Colonial Office, for bis kindness in helping me to uke advantage of the 
wealth of infomadoD on the subject available In the South African Blue- 
Books. 


A COLONIAL EMPIRE ON ECONOMIC AND 
JUST PRINCIPLES- 

By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

The problems claiming consideration by political economists 
are now more numerous and, some of them, rttore complex 
than they were a century ago, and Adam Smith's successors 
have done much in amplifying and supplementing, as well 
as in correcting, the doctrines he propounded. But, while 
later teachers have greatly improved on his handling of 
what are to-day regarded as the essential parts of economic 
science few have paid even as much attention as he did to 
some questions which, if In a way only side issues, have 
direct and momentous bearing on the whole subject, and 
which have grown immensely In importance since he made 
his “ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations." 

The nations ” of whose condition Adam Smith took 
account were chiefly the few that, in no more than a portion 
of Europe and in the outlying regions they had then appro¬ 
priated, had by friendly and unfriendly rivalry with one 
another attained the measure of civilization which satisfied 
them before the first rumblings of the French Revolution 
were heard. Throughout most of the eighteenth century, 
though there was plenty of desultory fighting, there were in 
this relatively small area no such great wars as had wasted 
it before and were to waste it again. In 1775 Adam Smith 
could speak with a light heart of ‘’the art of war" as 
V certainly the noblest of all arts," and felt himself able to 
commend the comparatively recent institution of a standing 
army as the “ only means ” by which "a civilised country 
can be defended" and ”a barbarous country can be 
suddenly and tolerably civilized." He saw nothing alarm¬ 
ing in the fact, as he stated it, that “the duty of defending 
a society from the violence and injustice of other in¬ 
dependent societies grows gradually more and more 
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expensive as the society advances in civilization/’* and it 
did not occur to him to point out that, however necessary 
it may be for one nation to be competent to protect itself 
from the “ violence and injustice" of others, the business 
of war is altogether incompatible with the orderly working 
of the economic laws by which alone “the wealth of nations*’ 
can be assured and augmented. Were he living now he 
would probably have supplied the omission. 

When he sought to promote “ the wealth*'—that is, the 
economic welfare^" of nations/'all the nations of Europe 
were small, and Great Britain was one of the smallest. 
Now several of the European nations claim to be empires, 
and the British Empire has already an assumed area—com¬ 
prising colonies, protectorates, spheres of influence and 
what-not—more than a hundred times as large as that of 
the United Kingdom, with a heterogeneous [population at 
least ten times as numerous as that of our own islands. 
We have had no war with any of our continental neighbours 
for more than forty years, but in asserting and extending 
our authority over more alien and, as they are considered, 
inferior races, we wage several little wars each year. Partly 
on this account, and yet more to ward off possible attacks 
by European rivals, we maintain a large standing army, 
besides militia and volunteers at home, and native forces 
abroad, and we keep up naval armaments much more 
formidable than our military establishments. Our army is 
insignificant in comparison with the armies of several of 
our rivals; but It is slowly growing and Increasing in cost,, 
and meanwhile our navy is being enlarged by leaps and 
bounds. The actual expenditure of the nation in keeping 
up jts fighting machinery, when all the accessories are 
reckoned 4 n, vastly exceeds . the amount, approaching 
.^50,000,000, which was voted in the last Session of 
Parliament, but this outlay in Itself is no small drain on 
the nation’s resources, 

All the laws of production and distribution, of equitable 

. * "Wealth of NatioD^" Book V,, Chapter t., Part x. 
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and reasonable supply and demand, are more or less 
interfered with and violated when society is in a condition 
requiring the maintenance of large armaments ostensibly 
intended to keep It in order, but much more suited if not 
schemed to promote disorder. On strictly economic grounds 
the policy of empire-holding, to which the policy of empire- 
extending is a corollary, by means of such armaments as 
are now in vc^ue, is indefensible, or can only be defended 
by pleas that themselves condemn it. It is wasteful of the 
material with which '*the wealth of nations’" is built up, 
even if it can be made, by those most skilful in their enforce¬ 
ment of it, CO more than compensate them for their own 
waste. 

Economic science was practically unknown in the centuries 
that saw the slow and often violent building up of what is 
now spoken of as the British nation, but in which all of 
British that remains dates from a barbaric age, and in 
which, whatever may be due to survivals from the original 
stock, the elements and conditions of national growth mus 
be attributed In overwhelming proportion to successive 
encroachments from other lands: Our nation, moreover, 
owes nothing to economic teachers for the process by which 
cliques and clanships of all sorts have been gradually 
absorbed, in so far as they have even yet been absorbed, 
into the one community of which Scotchmen and Welsh¬ 
men—may I add Irishmen?—as well as Englishmen are 
members. But this has been an economic development, 
and the development would have been more rapid and 
thorough than It has been, free from many of the faults and 
drawbacks we now have to deplore—most notably in the 
case of Ireland—had It been subject to the proper working 
of economic laws. The welding, incomplete and clumsy as 
it is, of several portions of the German people into one 
empire, furnishes modern evidence of the economic ad- 
vant^es of such fusion. The disasters which, through 
their narrow and spurious patriotism, befell the old Italian 
States, and which still weigh upon modem Italy, furnish 
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like evidence from the negative side. The octroi* not yet 
abandoned, has had not a little to do with Italy’s political 
and economic failures since the Middle Ages. 

The false patriotism which alienates nations that ought 
CO be at one, and which leads them to employ great armies 
and navies in holding one another at bay, still draws much 
of its life from racial prejudices, religious animosities, 
dynastic ambitions, and other vicious causes outside the 
scope of economic science. Yet most if not all of these 
causes are losing ground nowadays, while the strain of 
commercial rivalry is being steadily increased. It is mainly 
on this account that the good old rule, the simple plan, 
that he should get who has the power, and he should keep 
who can," has been perpetuated and elaborated since the 
beginning of the present century. Territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment has long been pursued, partly for its own sake, more 
by France and Russia than even by Great Britain, and by 
Germany and other powers as well; but “ the scramble for 
Africa ” would have been much less reckless in the past 
dozen years, there would have been much less competition 
in South-Eastern Europe and Centra! Asia through a much 
longer period, and this year’s quarrelling about China would 
scarcely have arisen, had not the old assumption that 
“trade follows the flag” acquired new significance, and 
had not trading monopolies and, failing them, the expecta¬ 
tion of benefits from “ hostile tariffs ” quickened the energies 
of our rivals in colonial and commercial empire-making. 
It is for the protection of our distant possessions and our 
world-wide trade, much more than of our own shores, that 
our naval strength is being augmented at the present rate, 
and the risks of our being involved in war with one or more 
of our European neighbours are almost entirely consequent 
on the competition for markets chat is growing fiercer every 
day. 

In the building up and development of great empires, 
the British Empire is the largest and most successful m the 
world; and th^n are two great and (what would be) if they * 
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were only aimed at and obtained by sound economic 
methods, two almost unalloyed economic gains in such 
imperial expansion as is approved in theory by British 
empire-makers. Our islands are and have long l;>een too 
crowded for their whole population to thrive, or even to 
live, on nothing but their own produce and without drawing 
on the resources of other lands. If the nation is to prosper, 
many of Its members must seek their fortunes abroad, and 
supplies must be procured from abroad for the benefit of 
those who remain at home. It may be said that there is 
no sufficient reason why our emigrants should have British 
possessions to settle iri, or why the distant markets opened 
up for our home advantage should be under the British 
rather than any foreign fiag. As a matter of fact, the tide 
of migration from the United Kingdom to the United 
States and ocher countries, is larger, and, with some excep* 
tions, not less profitable to the settlers than that to our own 
colonies, and the volume of our foreign trade vastly exceeds 
that of our colonial trade. But so long as present notions 
of patriotism prevail and are as well founded on political, 
social, racial and other considerations as at present, so long 
as British residents or traders In foreign lands are exposed 
to disabilities and obstacles from which their kinsfolk are 
free or which are less irksome in most of our own posses* 
sions, the patriotic reasons for imperial expansion will be 
weighty. England may have gained more than she has 
lost through the alienation from her of her earlier colonies 
on the Amerjcan mainland. There may be none but 
sentimental grounds for retaining under the norrfinal sway 
of the Crown the practically independent nations that have 
grown up to Australia and elsewhere. If British rule In 
India were abandoned^ we might be deprived of nothing 
more than the gains from burdens we have no right to 
impose on its people, and from an unfair draining of their 
resources, which they have only submitted to under com¬ 
pulsion. China will probably afford us better markets, not¬ 
withstanding all the hindrances threatened pr sec up there, 
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if we content ourselves with so much of an ‘‘open door ” as 
we can peacefully obtain use of, than if we attempt by 
coercion or conquest to bring it or any large part of it 
within the already overgrown area of our Empire. These 
are merely illustrations, which might be multiplied in¬ 
definitely ; but they will suffice to remind us that there are 
economic as well as ethical limitations to the proper exten¬ 
sion of empire. No such extension is expedient unless it 
is also just. No acquisition or retention of territory can be 
profitable to the nation as a whole, whatever it may be to 
unscrupulous and dishonest individuals in it, few or many, 
if it is tyrannical 

Of the two main incentives to imperial expanslon^the 
procuring of new sources of trade and the obtaining of new 
fields for colonization—the second is of much later origin 
than the first, and has already pretty well served its purpose. 
Trade interests, often without this being clearly understood 
or duly recognised, played their part in nearly all the 
foreign wars on which England embarked during seven 
•centuries and more, from the crusades against the Saracens 
•down to the crusade against Napoleon Bonaparte. They 
were the avowed excuse for all the licensed filibustering in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day and afterwards, in which the Ease 
India Company was most successful, but which had even 
more momentous results in New World conquest and 
colonization. In the East Indies and elsewhere, trade was 
almost the sole inducement to conquest. In the West 
Indies and elsewhere, colonization came to be an important 
factor, though the Cavaliers who, after Raleigh's failure, 
started Virginia and Carolina, the Puritans who planted 
New England, and the Quakers who settled Pennsylvania, 
went out rather as fugitives from oppressive or unwelcome 
rule at home than as colonists in either the modern or the 
ancient sense of the term. For the most part, but under 
very different conditions, they were nearly as much , exiles 
.aiid outcasts as were the convicts transported to Botany 
Bay who were the pioneers of Australian development.. 

G 2 
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The plan of settling in our distant possessions willing 
emigrants from the mother country, In large numbers and 
for other than political or punitive reasons, scarcely cook 
shape before the beginning of the present century, and has 
only been practicable to any great extent in chose portions 
of the world, sparsely peopled by aborigines or whose 
aborigines when not serviceable as slaves could easily be 
stamped out, in which white men can live with comfort and 
labour with advantage. In Canada, Australasia, and other 
parts, the British Crown has already acquired most of the 
districts suitable for colonization by white men, and nearly 
all the rest have been appropriated by other nations. 

Our possessions of this sort, exclusive of those In Africa 
and Asia, have an aggregate area more than fifty times as 
large as that of the United Kingdom and twice as large a& 
that of the United States, with a present white population, 
by no means all drawn from Great Britain and Ireland, 
equalling less than a third of theirsand only about a seventh 
of chat of the United States. There is room here for vast 
increase in numbers and in material wealth, but not for 
much more territorial growth. The dimensions, but not the 
resources, of our colonial empire have well-nigh reached 
their limits. It is otherwise, however, with our pro¬ 
tectorates, spheres of influence, and so forth, which, 
especially in Africa, afford immeasurable opportunities, not 
for colonization, but for what may be roughly called com¬ 
mercial developments, and in respect of some of which 
notable attempts are now being made to continue or revive,, 
in better ways or in worse, the methods of the chartered' 
companies of former days. 

All our more important colorties—Cape Colony andl 
Naul, as well as the several provinces of the Canadian 
Dominion and seven out of our eight Australasian de¬ 
pendencies—have ceased to be dependencies in anything' 
but the name, and are practically free to work out in their 
own ways, right or wrong, any economic or other policy 
that they fevour. Most of them, moreover, have already 
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settled for themselves the principal economic problems with 
which they were confronted in the earlier stages of their 
growth, or have taken over from the mother country the 
settlements arranged by her during their tutelage. Such 
problems, and they are not few or simple, as they have not 
yet settled, or as require resettlement before they can be 
in a satisfactory condition, are almost Identical with the 
problems that we see .in cruder shapes in our not yet 
liberated dependencies—that is, in our Crown colonies, our 
so'called protectorates and our so-called spheres of influence. 
It may be sufficient* therefore, and it will be' more con- 
venient, to speak of these problems in their cruder shapes, 
the crudest of all being that in which little more is aimed 
at than the same sort of trade advantage as was sought by 
our ancestors long ago. Our great Indian dependency, of 
course, in which our civilization is in conucc and often in 
conflict with survivals of civilization older than our own, 
is in a position quite different both from that of our more 
advanced sel^governing colonies and from that of our least 
developed acquisitions; but in it, too, the economic problems 
are similar, if not identical. 

The primary object of all imperial expansion being, as I 
have indicated, the securing of such foot-holds in districts 
not yet occupied by the intruders as they can make proflt* 
able use of, the issues are substantially the same whethb' 
colonization or nothing but trade or anythir}g between the 
two is intended, whether the obtaining of positive ad¬ 
vantages for the newcomers or merely the forestalling and 
hampering of possible rivals Is desired. The intruding 
nation, or the section of it acting in its name, assumes that 
it has the right, if it has the power, not only to master and 
dispossess those already in occupation of the coveted dis¬ 
tricts, but also to prevent others from doing what it pro¬ 
poses to do itself. Both assumptions have come to be 
discredited, at any rate in theory, in the relations between 
nations so far civilized that they have fashioned for them- , 
selves, and agreed upon, a more or less adequate code of 
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international law, and there is even some pretence nowadays 
of partially extending the theory to dealings with uncivilized 
communities. The Bull of Pope Martin the Fifth assigning 
to the kings of Portugal dominion over nearly the whole of 
Africa and its inhabitants is out of date, and, though the 
doctrine that “ the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof" is still supposed to warrant the seizure of barbaric 
regions by nations or individuals claiming to have divine 
sanction to do as they please wiih the lands and bodies of 
savages for the good of their souls, it is now common to 
find other pretexts for whatever acts of aggression and 
oppression may be committed, None the less, such appro¬ 
priations as have, within the past decade or so, on paper or 
In fact, added to the British Empire about half a million 
square miles of territory in South Africa, about as much In 
Wesf Africa, and, without taking account of the present 
proceedings in the Nile Valley, a yet larger area in East 
Africa, are, with but few exceptions, in the nature of theft, 
Whether any justification can be found for. these and all 
similar appropriations, and for all or any of the wars and * 
spoliations by which they have been preceded and attended, 
and which give all the reality they have to our imperial 
holding of the territories and our efforts to establish imperial 
control over their inhabitants, is a question of ethics rather 
than of economics, But it has its economic side. The old 
saying that “ honesty is the best policy ” has not lost its 
truth, and it is to-day, yet more than it was in less busy 
times of empire-making, worth considering whether national 
and imperial dishonesty can economically be other than 
impolitic. 

That the best possible use ought to be made of the 
world's material resources is a, fundamental axiom .of 
political economy, and it has far-reaching corollaries. The 
man who can help others to grow ten or a hundred blades 
of grass where only one grew before, to turn pestilential 
swamps and barren wastes into fertile fields, to utilise 
forests and rivers, to open up new roadways and line them 
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with homesteads, to augment the earth’s capacity as a 
dwelling-place for intelligent and prosperous human beings 
by cultivating all that is cultivable on its surface and 
extracting all the wealth still hidden or neglected beneath 
that surface, is a public benefactor. A great deal has been 
done in these ways, and there can be no doubt that a great 
deal more remains to be done. Flaws and failures are 
inevitable in the process, and at best they can only be 
mitigated and minimized. The law of the survival of the 
fittest is an imperative law, entailing on the unfit certain 
and grievous misfortunes, and, human nature and the con* 
dilions of life being what they are, sometimes enabling an 
unfair share of gain to be acquired by those who have most 
skill or, it may be, most luck in carrying on the struggle 
for existence. Hard, perforce, is the lot of the benighted 
races who, in Africa and elsewhere, have through genera¬ 
tions and centuries been without the civilising influences 
that have brought Western Europe to its present condition, 
and it should be lightened and improved as far as possible 
by their more fortunate fellow creatures. Ic is harder, in 
some respects at least, than that of our remote forerunners 
in the Britain which was ruthlessly included in the Roman 
Empire, but in which the ruthlessness appears to have 
been less severe, and the palliations and partial compensa' 
tions were more substantial, thaci we find in some portions 
of Africa. Do not the merits and demerits of the Roman 
conquest of Britain, its effects on the conquerors as well as 
on the conquered, suggest economic lessons applicable to 
our nineteenth century empire-making? 

Most of the districts claimed as British possessions, with 
the exception of India, might contain larger native popula¬ 
tions than they now have, if full and proper use were made 
of their hitherto more or less neglected opportunities for 
wealth-producing. Anything that can equitably be done in 
utilizing and augmenting the resources of these districtSt 
for the advantage of newcomers as well as of the original 
occupants, is legitimate and highly commendable. In $0 
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far as It is jusc, it is expedient, and what has already been 
achieved in this direction furnishes ample evidence in favour^ 
of continuance and extension of the same policy, with such 
improvements as experience points out. But there is a 
much larger body of evidence as to the folly and danger of 
pursuing an unjust policy. Natives frightened or beguiled 
into a show of submission to arrangements which, whether 
so planned or not, tend to deprive them of their rights and 
to prejudice their interests, naturally and necessarily resent 
such arrangements, and the resentment increases with every 
step taken in overawing and wronging them. 

In Africa, where the evil is most plentiful, nearly all our 
recent acq^uisitions of territory have begun with so*called 
treaties, either for trade or for the working of mines and 
the like, entered into with chiefs ready enough, in return 
for the gifts or pensions with which they are bribed, to 
barter away rights appertaining, not to them, but to their 
people. If the chiefs are satished, the people generally 
object as soon as they know that they have been betrayed, 
and for so doing they are punished, with or without much 
slaughter, by further deprivation of their rights and by 
assertion, often very vague and ineffective, but not less 
obnoxious on that account, of despotic control over all 
their affairs. If the control attempted were wise and firm, 
fitted to benefit the people by leading them into better 
ways of living, there might be something to be said for it. 
But it is rarely so. The people are too often left in all 
their former savagery, if not made more savage than before. 
Whatever is done or proposed for the development of the 
country's resources has for its main or its sole object the 
gain of its white exploiters, not the improvement of the 
natives' condition. The trouble lately brought about by 
mischievous meddling in the Sierra Leone interior, where 
a so-called protectorate nearly a hundred times as large as 
the so-called colony to which it is attached was proclaimed 
two years ago, with nothing but injury to the British trade 
and British authority previously established there, Is a 
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fingn^nt instance of the contenipt and violation of the 
principles of economic science, and of much else, which 
are common in our empire-making. We have another in 
the treatment to which the Maiabele and Mashona have 
been subjected since, less than ten years ago, their barbaric 
ruler Lobengula was cajoled into granting the concessions 
on the strength of which the British South Africa Company 
obtained licence from the Crown to start on a scheme of 
empire^making for itself. 

Speaking more particularly of the old East India Com¬ 
pany, but in words of general application and more pertinent 
now than when they were uttered, Adam Smith said, “ Such 
exclusive companies are nuisances in every respect, always 
more or less inconvenient to the countries in which they are 
established, and destructive to those which have the mis 
fortune to fall under their government,”* The functions 
of the trader and the administrator, he pointed out, are 
essentially distinct and cannot be assigned to the same 
individual or group of individuals without detriment to the 
trade by which the whole community ought to be benefited 
and CO the administrative machinery by which its interests 
should be safeguarded and enhanced. In the chartered 
companies of recent formation, and still in existence, effort 
is made by the Crown to control, if not to keep in its own 
hands, the administrative machinery, in order that the trade 
(in which term may be included all the apparatus for pro¬ 
ducing and distributing the wealth derived from the resources 
of the company’s sphere of operations) may not be monopo¬ 
lised by the few to the disadvantage of the many, and that 
the interests of the subject natives, as well as those of the 
mother country and of the empire at large, may be rightly 
looked after. But the proceedings alike of the Royal Niger 
Company and of the British South Africa Company show 
' that it is practically impossible, even if Ic is seriously desirexi, 
to maintain such control or to obviate abuses prejudicial 
both to the natives and to the white producers and con- 
* “Wealth of Nations," Book IV,, Chaplet VII., PeR j. 
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sumers for whose supposed benefit they are sanctioned, and 
that their existence is a cbnstant, though it may be only 
occasionally a grave, source of peril to the whole empire. 
That like abuses and risks occur in dependencies under the 
direct rule of the Crown, or of officials immediately and 
exclusively responsible to it, is no warrant for the establish¬ 
ment of chartered companies, though the fact indicates the 
importance of more cautious and effective control by the 
Crown than is at present ensured. 

The only justification for imperial expansion, whether by 
means of such trading opportunities as it is now being 
sought to widen and deepen in China or by means of such 
protectorates and the like as are now being multiplied and 
eniarged in Africa, is chat it brings advantage to the British 
nation, and is, to say the least, not injurious to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the regions over which it is proposed to exercise 
infiuence or authority. The first condition of success, and 
therefore a clear obligation from an economic point of view, 
is that the right to exercise such influence or authority, of 
whatever kind, shall be honestly acquired, and, in so far as 
It is enforced at all, shall be honestly enforced. In most of 
the districts not already appropriated, rightly or wrongly, by 
Great Britain or by one or other of our European rivals, 
and especially in by far the larger part of Africa, real 
colonization by Europeans is scarcely practicable. Their 
inhabitants can be traded with, and to some extent governed, 
by white men, willing for these purposes to risk their health 
or stint their comforts during their residence there. But 
they can never be extensively peopled by white men, 
except perhaps through such mixture of races as is plentiful 
in all tropical countries, but usually with very unsatisfactory 
results. Almost the only people who can live and thrive 
in those districts are the natives, or others similarly con¬ 
stituted ; and the experiment of transplanting to one un¬ 
civilized region the more or less uncivilized natives of 
another has seldom been even approximately successful. 
Thus, there are ample grounds, as a mere matter of 
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expediency, for treating the natives fairly and generously. 
If regions in which they, but only they or such as they, can 
prosper are to be materially Improved, the work must be 
accomplished mainly by them and through iheir improve¬ 
ment. White people may and should instruct and assist 
them, and, if they are prepared to do this discreetly and 
honourably, a limit can scarcely be set to the developments 
that appear possible. In the two millions or more square 
miles of which Great Britain claims to have possession, 
present or prospective, in Africa there are probably, on an 
average and outside Cape Colony and Natal, fewer than 
twenty inhabitants to the square mile. This populaciih 
might be doubled or quadrupled, with far more than pro¬ 
portionate increase of the material wealth of the country 
and bettering of the conditions of life in it, and with cor¬ 
responding gain to those having dcaUng:s with its inhabi¬ 
tants, buying their produce and supplying their wants, 
if they had such guidance as they have a right to expect, 
More and better guidance than Afas formerly thought of 
is being given in some of our dependencies, In West 
Africa, where in the < Id days scarcely anything was 
attempted beyond coaxing the more debased natives to 
steal other natives and exchange them for cheap guns and 
gunpowder, cheap rum, and other agencies of further 
debasement, and where still many tribes in well-nigh the 
lowest depths of savagery and barbarism continue to be 
corrupted by trade almost as vicious, other tribes, more 
capable of enlightenment perhaps, are now being en¬ 
couraged in industrial and agricultural pursuits profitable 
to themselves and serviceable to all around them. In 
South Africa we see the Basutos, saved from the ruin with 
which they were threatened when they were under the 
domination of Cape Colony, now prospering and progre^ 
ing, while their neighbours in British Bechu an aland are 
being crushed and crippled by the Cape Colony methods at 
present in operation there. And (n Australasia there is 
similar contrast between the improved condition of the New 
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Zealand Maoris since they began to be treated as human 
beings, though the wrongs formerly done to them have left 
injuries that can never be repaired or atoned for, and the 
fate of the aborigines of Queensland and Western Australia, 
who, as in the case of kindred races in other parts of the 
enormous island of which white men have already made 
themselves the sole possessors, are being shot down or 
dogged or starved to death. There appears to be less 
vitality, and also less adaptability to European habits and 
requirements, in most of the Australasian native com¬ 
munities than in most of those of Africa, where, moreover, 
climatic and other conditions render it less difficult chan in 
either the southern or the northern temperate sone for the 
earlier occupants to maintain the struggle for existence 
against European aggressors. But everywhere the law of 
the survival of the hicest, in so far as human beings have a 
share in its operations, can be worked out either in rational 
or in irrational ways, and there ought to be no doubt as to 
its being our duty to prefer the former. 

The rational ways are plainly indicated in the methods of 
helping Africans to help themselves, which I have just 
referred bo. They are at present in only the experimental 
stage, slight and crude In themselves, and very limited in 
range; but they are all the more signihcant, because of 
their marked success amid unfavourable surroundings, and 
because they so strangely differ from the method.^ of mis¬ 
rule which are much more general in the same portions of 
the British Empire. While, for instance, we are teaching 
a few West Africans to clear their forests and their swamps, 
to cultivate their lands and stock them with new and 
suitable plants sent out from Kew and other botanical 
centres, while by these and like judicious arrangements we 
9 re inclining and enabling them to become prosperous and 
loyal subjects of the Crown, and while we find them apt 
and eager pupils, we are goading their kinsmen in far 
greater numbers into frantic defiance of our wanton inter¬ 
ference with some of their institutions, and of our perverse 
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and suicidal adoption of others. Many of these Institutions 
are barbarous in the extreme, and must be got rid of before 
the first step towards civilization can be taken. But they 
can only be got rid of by offering something better in their 
stead, and by showing that It is better. We traded for 
generations with the benighted savages In the delta of the 
Niger, on the way to Abeokuta, Salaga, and KumasI, off 
the Sierra Leone coast, and elsewhere, pandering by bur 
trade to their superstitions and cruelties, and doing next to 
nothing to civilize them, before we suddenly undertook to 
punish them for their lack of civilization. There has been 
plenty of punishing within the past few years; but the 
survivors among our victims are still as uncivilized as ever, 
and even the traders of Liverpool and Manchester, in whose 
supposed interests we have mainly adopted these tactics, 
bitterly complain that we are merely killing off and frighten* 
ing away their customers and ruining their trade. 

Men of science may hereafter add to their other marvellous 
achievements the devising of some process by which the 
Ethiopian will be able to change his skin. It should be 
much easier, and it is much more their duty, for those who 
profess themselves followers of the founder of Christianity, 
as do most if not all of our English empire-makers, to bring 
about such changes in the Ethiopian’s moral condition as, 
along with the changes in his material condition and sur¬ 
roundings which it is quite within the competence of 
scientists and incumbent upon them to procure, will enable 
him to participate in all the advantages of civilization, and, 
thus benefiting himself, to confer eq^ual or even greater 
benefit on his helpers. The rule at present, with only such 
exceptions as go to prove that it is the rule, is, in so far as 
any heed whatever is given to the Ethiopian (applying the 
term to black men in general and to all men of "inferior, 
race"), either to daub his skin with some pigment that 
neither whitens nor in any way refines it, or violently to 
tear it off and expect him, in his painful and unhealthy 
state, to at once become a civilized being. This, surely, is 
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<*15 foolish from an economic as it is wrong from an ethical 
point of view.. 

However high or however low may be the standard of 
civilization to which an Ignorant savage may be raised, the 
rise can only be gradual, and by steps which he is able to 
take, and as to the reasonableness of which he can be con¬ 
vinced, As he is when we first make acquaintance with 
him, he is usually quite ready to trade with us, to barter 
for such commodities as we offer to him some of his land 
and its produce, to learn from vs how to augment that 
produce and how to profit by any wealth we enable him to 
acquire. But he Is bound by traditions and superstitions 
that, however debased and debasing, are as much a matter 
of religion and social polity to him as are our faiths and 
principles to us. The institution of slavery has lasted, in 
Africa especially, from times when it was in vogue with 
the Greeks and Romans and Jews to whom we owe most 
of our enlightenment, and the aggravation of its evils in 
fater days is mainly due to the outside slave trade in which 
Europeans took the lead. For the polygamy and its un¬ 
economic concomitants that we reprobate In savages there 
are venerable precedents and practical excuses still pre¬ 
vailing in civilized and Christian communities, and certainly 
not rendered less objectionable by the subterfuges and hypo¬ 
crisies incident to' them among ourselves. The fetichism, 
the ghost-worship, the witch-doctoring, and other perver¬ 
sions and diversions of religion among black men, which 
are denounced as gross and coarse idolatry, are more 
uncouth and perhaps more mischievous, but are probably 
more genuine, than some of the expedients favoured by 
priests and theologians in Europe for playing upon the 
hopes and fears of people not willing or not able to dispense 
with superhaturalism. These things and more should be 
remembered by those who propose to ruthlessly punish 
ignorant savages for their ignorant savagery, and who 
think that they can suddenly be converted by violence 
from, the error of their ways. Let us convert them to 
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better ways, by all means, provided the means are reason¬ 
able, and conducive to the end in view. But let us under¬ 
stand that resort to other means will but intensify the evil 
it is desired to lessen, and do harm instead of good to the 
people whom we are anxious to civilise, for our advant^e 
if not for theirs, to have profitable trade with, and to make 
respectable and serviceable subjects of the Crown and 
members of the British Empire, That is being done, or 
at any rate honestly attempted, in some parts, and the 
economic gains thus and there secured indicate the general 
lines of economic policy which should be pursued in all, 
Having planted the British fiag in new territories, primarily 
with the intention and in expectation that trade shall follow 
it, and having discovered that in the interests of trade and 
whatever contributes to trade extension, it is expedient or 
may be necessary to establish some sore of effective rule 
over the inhabitants. It is incumbent on us for our own 
sake as well as for theirs to'see chat the rule is such, and 
only such, as will be really beneficial to them. We should 
make the best of their institutions, even if we object to 
then^, until they can be InceUigently and voluntarily super¬ 
seded by better arrangements. 

Nearly all over Africa, and in many ocher districts, most 
of these Institutlons-^ven those concerned with religion, 
where the people are not Mohammedans—have their origin 
and base in a rude sort of feudalism, mixed with more 
cotfimunism chan was allowed to remain in the social system 
out of which mediaval feudalism took shape in Western 
Europe- All the land of a tribe is common property, 
exc^t that temporary possession of so much as is required 
for tbeir huts' and their gardens Is assigned to individuals 
or families. There is individual ownership-of the results 
of individual labour or enterprise of any sort, but, where 
cattle and other large animals are bred, most of them, like 
the lands on which they pasture, are common property, 
the chief of the tribe—who, of course, is generally by far 
the largest individual owner in it—being responsible for 
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the protection and up-keep of all this common property. 
The system is varied indefinitely In different tribes and 
districts* In some of which the chief is practically lord of 
all and absolute master of his followers, while in others he 
is little more than the trustee of his tribesmen and executant 
of their wishes; but, broadly speaking, it is the prevalent 
system throughout the portions of Africa in which the 
native communities are sufficiently organized to have any 
corporate mechanism, and have not been brought under 
complete subjection to powerful despots of their own or 
alien race. Some alien despotisms set up by Mohammedan 
and so-called Arab conquerors are famous* and, in spite of 
their extension of the slave trade and its attendant evils, 
have done much in other ways to raise the standard of 
civilisation among the people. Except in their forcible 
religious propagandism, the Moslem potentates have been 
far more tolerant of the institutions of their pagan subjects 
than the European intruders. It is through arbitrary 
interference with these institutions, by our discrediting of 
native laws and customs, especially as regards the tenure 
of land and the rights of property, by our deposing of 
native chiefs without replacing their authority by any 
efficient or more equitable scheme of government, and by 
like proceedings, that most of our little wars" and great 
appropriations of territory have been brought about. 
English aggressors, professing to abolish slavery, have 
not scrupled to revive it under the form of forced labour, 
nor have they shrunk from perpetrating far more " human 
sacrifices," by means of Maxim guns and the other deadly 
weapons tised in mowing down comparatively defenceless 
foemen, than their victims are responsible foK The result, 
where these things have happened, has been chaos rather 
than order, and, what here concerns us more than the 
violation of al 1 ethical pri nc iples, eco nom Ic failu re. Eco nom ic 
laws, no less than the data of ethics, prescribe that in the 
setting up of protectorates and the like over uncivilised 
people whom we want to trade with us and serve us, to 
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buy our wares and to provide for our use the material 
wealth which their lands can be made to yield, but which 
they are too ignorant or too apathetic to obtain in anything 
like full measure for themselves, we shall extend to them 
what we call the blessings of civilisation instead of taking 
lessons from them in sav^ery, 

"To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising 
up a people of customers,” said Adam Smith, from whom 
I may conclude as I began by quoting, “ may at first siglji 
appear a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers.’* It 
is, however," he proceeded to urge, “a project altogether 
unfit for a nation of shopkeepers/’* His arguments in 
support of this view were in part fallacious, and they are 
in part Inapplicable to the present conditions of our empire¬ 
making. But were he living now he would be able to 
adduce weightier evidence than offered itself in his day, 
if not against the policy of " founding a great empire for 
the sole purpose of raising up a people of customers;’* at 
any rate against the impolicy of not allowing and helping 
the " people of customers ** whom it is proposed to raise 
up to benefit both themselves and this nation of shop¬ 
keepers’* by utilising, to the fullest extent, the resources at 
their hand. Our self-governing colonies are working out 
their own schemes, wise or foolish, of economic develop* 
ment. Jt is for political economists at home to exert all 
the influence they can on the statesmen who are responsible 
for the protectorates, spheres of influence, and so forth, 
which have become stupendous in the course of the past 
twelve or fifteen years, with a view to their beirtg rightly 
used and not misused. "The discovery of America and 
that of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope," Adam Smith averred in 1775, "are the two most 
important events recorded in the history of mankind," and 
he was doubtful as to whether the ensuing advantages or 
misfortunes preponderated. Other events as important in 
sequence to them, If not their direct consequences, have 
• Wealth of Niiionj,” Book IV., Chapter VII., Pari 3. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL VII.> H 
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since occurred, and we may say of them, as he said of the 
others, “By uniting, in some measure, the most distant 
parts of the world, by enabling* them to relieve one another’s 
wants, to increase one another’s enjoyments, and to en* 
courage one another’s industry, their general tendency 
would seem to be beneficiai/’ Must we add with him, in 
yet more comprehensive terms, and with special application 
to Africa, “ To the natives, however, both of the East and 
the West Indies, all the commercial benefits which can 
have resulted from these events have been sunk and lost 
in the dreadful misfortunes they have occasioned*' ? 

That is hardly the case now. It need never be the case. 
But if risks of failure in our empire-making, and disasters 
to the conquerors as well as to the conquered, are to be 
averted, it is necessary that the work shall be done in strict 
observance of economic and just principles. 
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THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 

By the Rev. G. U. Pope, M.A. ; D.D, 

(BalHol and Indian In$lUut«, Oxford.) 

VI THE KALApr NANNORRU, OR 400 QUATRAINS, AND THE 
LATER TAMIL GNOMIC POETRY. 

§ I. iNTSLODumsy. 

It is aomecimes said that gnomic venc is not poetry. Yet if the faculty of 
taking the thoughts (hat most occupy minds, the ideas that all men acknow¬ 
ledge, the feelings that iospire a)) hearts, and of giving ro them such perfect 
expression, that they shall be recalled by all the people everywhere, and 
become the favourite commonplaces of all who spe^ the language,>^if 
this faculty be not the poetic faculty, it is somelhiog so closely allied to It 
that, for the gnomic bards of South India (some of whom not unlrequenlly 
take a flight into higher regions, on the wings of iniagioation, intense 
feeling and profound thought), we feel inclined to vindicate the Ktle of 
genuine poets. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the other poets that have 
written didactic or gnomic verses in Tamil, It is necessary to remark that 
very early in the history of Tamil literature, probably about (be time of 
Kabilar, the learned men of Madura, and it may be of other places, began 
she preparation and publication (if we may call it so) of a whole series of 
books which profess to bo collections, coropeodiums, or anibologtes, of • 
poetry on dhferenl topics. To these the name of /agai or abstracts was 
given. Thus the collection called the Four Hundred Quatrains 
//annum) gave what were supposed to be the gems of tbat apedes of com- 
podtloa,—moral epigrams, Four hundred larger lyrics were gathered ;; 
together which had been sung or supposed (o be sung by aocisot bards on 
mauers connected with active.life (ArW). Maoy similar collectioos of 
great value have been published, and generally iu collections of four *; 
hundred poems, or verses; though some in which the poems are longer A 
are in teas or hundreds The chief of these valuable works will be noticed 
hereafter. 

In the case of all these compilations there is good ground to believe 
tbat changes have been made in the text, and that some poems have been 
composed to fill up the number. But in general they represent the most ‘'\S 
valuable remnants of ancient Tamil literature, and it is only teceBlly that ' >'• 
-they have been brought out of obscurity, collated and published by the -}l 
very learned and enlightened Tamil scholars of the day. -j,? 

It may also be mentioned tbat jome of these contain very important ‘ '! 
passages of a didactic character, which have been made Che foundation < 
-of a great deal of the more popular recent poetry, 

ft 2 
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No doubt raauy things in ibis reroarluble literature say more to us than 
they did to those for whom they were firet written. Many of these epi* 
gram malic mascerpieces have a profound signihcaoce, of which their 
authors tbetnselves perhaps were hardly conKioua. Their resemblance to 
the gnonaic poetry of Greece is remarkable as to their subjects^ their senti* 
merits, and the state of society when they were uttered. 

lo regard to both Avvalyir and Kabilar {of whom we have given some 
accoaot), it might be possible to number them among the gnomic poets, 
but they were authors also of lyric and romasbc composicioas. Tiru- 
Valiuvar, of course, is tbe prince of gnomic poets; but bis exquisite metre, 
the couplet called the Kurral. separates him from all the rest. AvvaiyJ^s 
quatrains we have spoken of, but it is only the Muthuroi that can claim 
our atKntion here. Though not high imaginative poetry, the grace, eue, 
simplicity, perfect classical propriety, striking ingenuity, and homely sweet¬ 
ness of these 6irty quatrains—a necklace of pearls worthy of the neck of 
Sarasvati—are quite unimaginable to a western mind. They are not great, 
but they ate wonderfully ehstrmingl 

In passing (Vom 'Ct\tXurrai to the neat in popular esteem, the Ma 4 iyir, 
and other gnomic poetry,' we are struck by the fact that except Tiru- 
VaUavar there is really no great poet who has composed any number of 
couplets. We believe thsi the couplet itself was the result of en attempt 
(scarcely successful in other and weaker hands) to condense a quatriin 
j nlo a perfect pm: " an arrow of song.*’ The Vepbft quatrain, which is the 
normal metre of the gnomic bards, is, as a rule, complete in Itself. A 
oouble exception to this Is the famous Ma VtnH (History of Nala). 
This quatrein (see introduction to Pope’s iV 3 V»yo>) conslits of two hues 
which rhyme (it the begbinlog), followed by a ^ngle foot which rhymes 
with the preening line, and con sects (hem with another couplet having its 
own rhyme, and being in (act a Xurm/. This is a kind of miniature 
sonnet, the Rrst couplet often strikes the keyooie, the single foot prepares 
rhe transition, and the latter couplet contains the whole point and applica* 
tion of the verK. There is an inexpressible charm about a perfect quatrain. 
Of these (very generally consummately beautiful) quatrains the //S^ 
coutalni 400. We must again remark that during the later days of the 
Madura school of poetry (or college) tbe learned men set themselves ro 
gather together and arrange the scattered fragments of verse that had come 
down the stream of time (a few of them) from, it seenia to us, about the 
date of the Christian era. That Madura was a great and civilised city in 
the time of Augustus is certain, and it seems probable that these epitomes, 
as well as the oldest grammars, contain fragments of Tamil verse dating 
from that period. These poems for some reason or other are arranged 
into groups of 400 coinposidoDS. Tbe contains 400 quatrains; 

the Arra-XSnft&rrv is made up of 400 soogs varying in length from four 
to forty lines, and ih^ are not unlike the canzooi of Italian poetry. The 
is a series of lyrics, each of which reads like a short act of a 
^rama, and elucidates some theme, generally amatory. There are nine of 
'these apllbmes, of which only five are really known at present 

Tt» evident that the compilers took great liberties with their material, 
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aDd it U very hard in all cases to believe >a the authenticity and genulDe- 
ness of many of the fragments. These are however, in very many cases, 
their own abundant and striking evidence. 

I a. Ths KAu^i,* or 400 Quatrains. 

The work, then, which stands next in estimation to the Kurral among 
(he Tamil people b the Nalarti-nannurru, or 400 Quatrains. Of this ve 
need aay little as It has been made* fully accessible zo both English and 
Tamil students. The tradition regarding it Is (hat 3 ,000 sages brought 
their verses to the king of Madura, who» to test their worth, caused the 
palmyra leaves on which they were written to be thrown Into the river 
Vaigal Those that floated against the current were to be preserved. 
Three collections ef leaves stood the test; one was found to contain these 
400, and the two others consisted of simlUr collections of verses, which axe 
extant under the oaraes of Para-mati 0 \A words” (see § 9) and Airor 
a " Essence of the way of Virtue” (See § 10.) The two 
latter works axe inferior, and are noticed later on. 

1 suppose that the meaning of the tradition is, that these are verses of 
various ancient Tamil poets, which the stream of dine has not been able to 
sweep away into oblivion. Since they were not allowed to perish, they 
may be presumed to have been the most worthy compositions of those 
olden times. 

They are, however, of very unequal value, often obscure, sometimes trivial. 
The prevailing tone is cynical, and we miss in them the healthy humanity 
of TiiuvuUuvac. They have been forced by a later native editor into an 
arrangement harmonising with that of the Kurral; the result of which Is, 
that the title of a chapter often affords no clue to its contents. Some few 
are of much later date, I think, than the Kurraly and seem to Indicate 
an acquaintance with it. The following are fair specimens: 

Tkb Punsral 

They march and (h«o strike eoce. A.liltl« while they wait, 

Tbea sinke «seeend tine the dran, Behold, hew brave l 
The third stroke Moads; the? veil U, take the fire, go forth 
Tht itof th4 dtedt 

SUMKBK FaiBHDS. 

Lord of the gcodly liad, sdowa whose hilly heigbs. 

Cool, clear, the torreota ceaseless flow. The beetle bright 
With many a beaetaeoa spot, seeks aoi the bloomleas bough— 

Tkt Aesw nefritn^. 

{Cew^ Hoc. I., xaxT. 35.28.) 

“ Vamitas Vaniiatdm.” 

Severed are fneadsbip^s ties \ aioisbed are pleasant one; 

Love's bonds are loosened too ; thep look wiibia and say, 

What profll is there io this joyous life of thine ? 

A SMis/ 4C JrHtt iht sinking sHf U htayd I 

* "The NUadiyAr, or Fesr llimdied QoatruoB io TaouU wicb.IotrodactioD, Tnosla- 
lion, sod Notes Critical, Phllologinl and Sxplenatoty, co wluch is added a CoscerdaiKe 
eod LexieoB, with Avthoriciee from the oldest Taoul Writers.” By the Re*. G. U. 
Pope, D.D., eomeriiBe Fdlow of the Madras Dniversity, Bdember of the Roysl Asiatic 
Sooety and of the OenDaa Oriental Society. Clareadoa Press, Oxford, 1893. 
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Th8 Good 

On ev«ry tide Use oerrow dwelling lies exposed ; 

Oa every ptrt tbe min drips down ; yet, if the dane 
Has noble gifU> by cewBsfolk pnised for modest worth, 

Call siidi a houewife's blest abode a 4ewr / 

I’ftNITKNCl. 

As when lamp enten darkness flies, so sin stands not 
before OMn’s ps^teoee. As when la lamp (he ell 
Wastes, (larkoen riubes In ; so svtt take* Its place 
Where deeds of virree cease. 

VaatODS PAKAfiOXu. 

The anlntelllgeot may read but are uoread I 
Men of ialellfgence uaiesd are meo wall read I 
In niter penary who seors to beg are rich I 

And poor ais vmliky m*H «ho give oo gifls. 

Salt am» Swsit Watcu.* 

“ Though olose by the see, sweat waters oil times spring fonb there; os the hilUilde the 
waters efteo gtiib out ell brins I Thus men ere not as thplr nao Lord of the dashing 
sss's eool shore I Men ace as their minds.” {S 45 .) 

Compere Ttrunllueer’i ($$$) \ ** The height of men (a measured by tbsir ninde” 

{ y NAN'MANi'ICADAaAr; ^‘Tk6 Salvia of Four Gbm$/' 

Tbe U efcnOiir in eubjecte and manner to the 

Gonslsiiog Of qoitrelni in the sane metre. 

A ueefu! edition ves published tx the " Kal£*ntnlfan" Press, with a 
good Tamil commentary and notea; and a very poor English translation. 
It is by ViUmbiya Kis^nSr, who, some aay, lived in the fifteenth century; 
and seems to have been modelled after the Elaiki. 

The printed work conctini 106 quatrains; but a MS., once belonging 
CO Mr. Stores, gives only 10J. Many are very modern i some are exceed* 
Ingly elegant; bot more are rather rugged and pedaocie. Parallel verses to 
most of them occut in Bohtlingk's Indlsche Spniche. A work of (hii 
name is meotioned second In the list of 8anga*^eyyu|, or poems (bat 
received the sanction of the Madura College, but It seems to hsve been, at 
the best, only the germ of this cento. 

A few specimens of this homely '* household ' poetry will not be unin¬ 
teresting. 

* Anoiher bard, whcM epithet was ” Owner of the Slephant that Cbewe the Sugar* 
Cane," and who ie othervlM ueknown, has composed ao ialareetiAg bit os the laae 
theme, but with a dlffereol appllcatioo 1 

Tna StA AKD THB SrtaAHLBT. 

Tia sbaoe to say to wealthy mea, “ Give ye 
Sorer disgrace when (beee uy, '* We give not”} 

To lay, “Take tbU ray gift ” is eKccIletit; 

To ay, '* 1 take not," ii oioce excaUeol. 

Who thirst Ibr water will sot stoop to driok 
Ob tbe eea's ourge where sparkling waveieis spread 
Of frater crystal clear.'^Theugh cows and sheep 
Thick Ibfongitig laaVe the haeks one muddy mass. 

And theegb (he stieaiDlet trioklee scant aod slow, 
T%4r/tV4lhrrtdf<ukt»9lurts9>td9Mm/l^> 
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WSAWH. 

Prom the rock Ibe rsdUol gem Is bon ; 

Fiore (be dear erte's speeeh bigb jots are bom ; 

From genite krodliocs is nrtooui aciioo bom 
A&d erefjthjng (rom wealO) Is boriu C 7 >) 

The followiog is suggesuve; 

ThB SbN$B$ AKD RftALITT. 

Sy the Uiogue men kaow sweet flavours •, by the oese 
They smelt and know sit flowers; by discerning eyes 
They see what is ornaoenOl; by ibovghifui search 
Of oany eoobiosd the real is thought esh (y8<) 

"TKB KBAHT KjfOWS ITS OWN Bittbmsbss.” 

The troebte front loitfy (he droskani kaows; 

The tmuhle (rest water anosg l^s Ihe sea^fsll knows : 

The trouble ftom pomty the master of many wives knows 
The trouble of eoocealeaest knows the thief. ( 9 ?*) 

Natou, 

TboBgh foulness light apoB the pearl, its worth’s the stae ; 

Aamnt U, yet will rut upon the Iron spread; 
lo fetters bind the BASS, and give him light of lore. 

He Kill will show bis ostme’s tiain. <JOO.) 

" Not to sever ftom tbe eacellent and wise It aa edocatioD ; 

To live vdtb those wbo eberUh bs not is a sore ; 

Tbe word ottered by friends is as the tooefal lute ; 

The bouse without a courteous boosewife Is aa a wasta '* Obf •) 

So io Niladi 3 ^* 

WOBDS. 

** Sweet words make men yoor own. Karib words 
Unpleasiog cause men's bearu to harshly blame. 

A gentle word 

Brings gracious thoeghb to bureao hearts. By tbls 
Tbo heaven that passes act ts gained.'* (106.) 

% 4. Thb "TaRSB Slices"; Tirikadugaw. 

Tmlca^ugam is from Saoskrit, and means eomp^sed ^ thru spiets. These 
spices axe dry ginger, long pepper, and black pepper, and forai a very 
popular stimulating and restorative cnedimne. Here each stanxa, of which 
there are too, introduces three tbiogs for comparbofi, contrast, or illuscra* 
tion. It b a (asdnatiog though very fantastic little cento. 

Tbe reputed author b NallAihan&ri mentioned aa a member of the 
Madura College, of whom nothing b reaUy knows. It is impossible lo 
as^Q an earlier date to tbb work as a whole than the fifteenth century, 
though many lines are exceedingly ancient. 

Parallels to most of tbe verses will be found in BdblUngk’a Saoskiit 
Analecta. 

VcUl'K b by nsiurs spt to slide sway rroa right; 

POU.Y is mighcy to ulcer Ibbigs forbidden; 

A&d erersore 

MBAKtrass indulges tn segiy passloss I— 

Thee three tbe wise will sbue. (14.) 
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He mao undisdpUoed who nvn. and lbu$ his cause would win 
The nan who eagerly deslm whal uonot be; 

Proa mere Mp«rL 

Who fiode raoii wich others’ lean^lng; 

These ebree beat chaiT b a moriar \ (38.) 

“ Se)/ oDoeeit and eatoDIng ose's self: 

Asger iostered, and fiO( tuppraased : 

Aad MKAHHUS 

That covBTs (be’poMabna of uben; these three 
Are lutnunenti that dssiroy fortune,'* (3d.) 

A HOiiss not well broken in to hU pace* \ 

Ao ftUtSHAMT that breaks the poet to whieh he is lied t 
Aad the kmool 

Of hie who grows aogty vbUe he leaeha t 
These three the wise wiH erer shun. U&) 

Acquire wtALTH la order to g{«e ( in virtue's way 
That yes nay walk uedy oetAr n’OSKS; 

With fradoui perpoee 
Speak thou each wokt j rbna three F»lhs 
CoBdvet not to the dark and paloful world. (90.) 

To ipeek tboughileesly about life vrbils it Is enjoyed; 

To say, sarSr IM U, when the end Is nigh ; 

And to feel shame (for sins) whan diaeaae comet and the body folia: ' 
These ihree aia ekaraeierlatlei erahoROlved ocrtals. (pt.) 

I 5. “TkiFivc Frsciovs PsRrt;Hss": £lateil 
T he name ii Sanskrit. The ve are (i)'' cardamc tn “ * a [ser/umed con* 
feclton 0/ cardaiaom seeds; (a) ''camphor"; (3) EfikSpiy ''an odorous 
wood"; (4) ''sandalwood paste’';and (j> ''hone/." 

This mbgUng of perfumes ia used for (he hair. This title is given to a 
coUeecion of 3i pomic verses in which each quatrain is supposed to 
combine, compare, and illustrate five (or six) things. 

The work is of Jaiu origin. Its author's name is Kanmithafycr{ " he 
whose knowledge is appreciated (by all)"). It is one of the eighteen lesser 
classics: Saofo^tyyui. Of the author nothing is really known, except that 
he is styled a diaciple of Mfikklyanir, a learned SfiriySr^ or pandit, one of 
the Madura Academy. It is probably not of much later date than the 
N&l<t 4 l itself; and is once quoted by the ComiYiescator on tbe Jivaga 
CbintAmaQi. The Madras edition of 1887 is here referred to. There is 
a very useful commentary. Perhaps a careful study of £^A/will more 
than that of any other mioor poet, help the learner to understand tbe 
and the whole body 0/ Tamil didactic verse. We give a few 
specimens. 

" Sages of geoile mbI have UI4 it dovo. eola^ng on tbe Ibeoe. tbstfuqualiiiei 
belong to loving took i (t) neither enrvivea tbe other, (a) they share cbeir weallh. 
(3) ’hey bold sweet intereonne of epeecb, (4) they Joy io ineel. (3) share one uolber't 
pain, (6) and grieve to pari. ** (dp.} 

die Is easy; to aliaio perfection bard t 
To detire good 19 easy ; lo pal oc truth hard I . 

^ To set out In potsoil of tbe right iseasy; tobetieadrast hard ! 

To gain rri unpba as accoatplisbed scholars easy; baid to reach heaven I" (40.) 
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" Tbou «bo«« dark «;« is beaolUQl aod wide 
0 ftwan io form t Who f««I (he bath will speak 
The (rath alwaj 1 

Lfirg, akfider, harsh words and useless word^tbeae fosr 
From lips of fools aloes proceed." (sp.) 

The foUowuig centsios & striking description of the goal reached by the 

aager 

Hkavsm. 

" If one would tell of the excelieoee of the pure and tofiy goal, whicb sages ftooi 
Ealsehood free have lougbe out aod desired as the only reality; (ra that ploee) there la no 
light that dispels darkaess, ao speech, oo chai^, no vearieess, no Mfleriog, no sweet 
sleep.** (dM 

(iVh hf^ht, tinei m darhust: ns wndr; m hurtois or diwimaittt ^ ... no 

t/r^ou, ittaust ho ioit.} 

TKS PhRXSMASLB AND lUPSaiSltABLB. 

** Yotilb passes swiftly away, disease aod e1d draw nigh. 

Bright flowers of wealth and strength fade fast. 

While life is ihise, desire (bos not earth's gifts, 

(Tboo whose words as otille B4e sweet!) 

Desire release. The law is this." (as.) 

(A fioEsbed verse ta Tamil.) 

SYUPATUr tS KOBLC COO&TBSV. 

'* Whea death, or toss, or hate, or griefs, or Joys, 

Or foolish bebble of the people’s tongues. 

Befall ova's frienda^ 

To feel with them, aod share their joys and griefs. 

This IS is tnth the aoblest couKTSsy.” (8m] 

Diath. 

*' lie feats act sword; dreads act breveiy: reapecis not beaoty; shrinks not from 
any hero ; is sot diunayed by any assemblage of resoureos; bile act hie ds>y :»therefore, 
If yon see death’s comieg imeaiaeat, betake yoorwU to the stodiea that relate to 
refoare.*' (23.) _ 

"He goes not away thoogh one veep; ho knows no dread ; if one lament aloud he 
hears not; if one spriag up be does not relio^oisb his bold; be does oot depart, saying, 
tine ofzio^Ios otm : ihoogbone peybirarevereecebegoesoof i Why do men not ponder 
dtatk't power, and labour in works of peoiteatial evpiatiOB ? To remain idle is surely a 
fooUr (3t) 

I 6. Namkbihu—** Ths Gooo Wav.” 

This consists of fort; quntrBios by ^va*pirag99n*9u^(ui of Tumi* 
ma^gnlam. He was a 9atvi te Guru. They ut prioted la * * hCinor Poets, ” 
and soparately. These though coaiparatiTely modem (seventeenth century) 
are classical and of great value. Bvery verse has its apt, and often very 
Ingenious umUe. 

The whole would well bear translation. We give fonr. 

“The greal wealth of tho&s who rsoder no aaslstasco to otben 
Shall become the poaseaslon of tboee who rendo such help ) 

Thus the mighty sea 

Whose accumulated walecs render aid to none,* 

The cloud shall drink np pou lo laJn open the world.’* ' ( 3 ^) 


II qaenchca no man’s tlurst, and iovigorntes do men's held. 
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The etcdlest tblolc not of (heit owo wnoU 
Bui topplT ili« v(ut> of othen I 
Tbos iti« moon 

SMk» not to ramore the staia of Its owa spots. 

But chaMS tbe datluess that spreads over the world. (39.) 

Zn the vMe ocean-fiTt vorld deUght tboo 
lo pleasant words, sod oot in harsh ooes t 

Dan^ekwith golden braeeleis I 
The see rises aet up to meet the son's fierce fiery raps. 

But riiee at the Uddiog of the cool ra^ed moon. (40.) 

The frieiMlship of the good will daily inereaM la sweetaea \ 

Ctbsft* friendship will ever taere tod nore become wortbleas I 
Hear. 0 beloved I 

If the tesder fruit ripen, U becomes eweet to the taste ( 

If the twig grow nature what pleasure's there ? {51 •) 

§ 7. 9iRRV<FASjA>M0i.atf. 

ThU 1 $ h collection in which five things are eomparefi, and from this 
fact it gets its name, which really signifies "the collection of fivefold 
analogies.” it is Dot very much in use, but is like the others remarkable 
for terse graceful expression of quite commonplace or obvious Ideas; but 
to give to homely pleasant thoughts auch form and expression as shall 
make them deer to successive generations, to all classes, and to every age, 
is a distinguished merit, and these quatrains possess It We shall give 4 
few specimens only, 'fhe Tamil scholar will doubtless find easy access to 
good editions with commentary. 

GAtKS. 

‘ ‘ Th« l«ara«d msa will gsi n gold. 

The gfdfl of g«ed vem is Ita laeajdflg. 

Wbst gala is there from dispatatln ? 

Wbat gAlo fron the neilcsl iDstnineot which a rsao hsj set befonluind 
IsiAt te uu ? 

WXtn /As KK/«wvwd mi tit itekty •/ tfu iMmte thtir fait U / " 

AMsaosiA. 

“ A d)Ule wife fa smbreals. 

A kirned owt of dbeipUsed mittd !i ADbrcda. 

A eeunlry well taoght is embrosia. 

To s cwotry wbcec buoert reach th« clouds the kiog Is ambtosifu 
And tht cmwM/ iM dm ift diJ/ u ottirMia r 
RUfK. 

Forgotfulness is cuio; the pride of wesUh is rula; 

Imnaturity is nua s so is obstinacy ; 

7 ^ St*/mriamtwi/k hit laitur/n ig sfwayr rvU ft tieeultiv*t$rI 
BSAUTV. 

'* The beauty of the eye is benevolartce; 

Th« basoty oftbc leg is firmness; 

The besoty of csIculAtleo is eoireei ouDberjog ; 

The beauty of tauwo Is its ehtTsi for (be ear; 

The Seaut/ of fit kOtg tf thofrotpon^ efiit 

“ The beaaly of wavy locks, the basaty of rconded fora 
Tb« besoly of sails and ears. 

The beauty of tba teeth, these ere oot real beaoty 
Te tpoak at fnu midtm tttt/hat it iemdy,‘‘ 
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18 , “Things Swsin and Biitbr” 

There are forty Tamil quatrains in which are enumerated the things that 
are supposed to yield abiding *'pleasure" to meo; and forty in which are 
pveo those things which on the cootrary cause " pain." These verses are 
oot of any particular merit, but are constantly quoted. The author is said 
to be by an old Madura sage named X^entkM&r, but nothing Is really 
known as to their origin- They are quite classical in style. We give a 
specimen of each. 

Gaidsniho. 

Let plMSADt wgrds be the farUle acil, bennolsnee the aeed. 

Weed out harib words, add mMiun o( intbrulnosi 
WAUr tbe crop with love, ud so eultlraia 
Tbe tender herb of virtae £ron thine earlleat days, 

Lova 

Right plessuit is life wlib thoae with wbom wc are it one > 

PIsMUi to •«« (be full noon la the wide fields of heaven \ 

But to be enblaraeahla In deed, and with a tender soul 
Te be loving onto all Is truly eveel. {a*) 

Tbe weapon wielded by a powerlase arm Is ne«|bl; 

Tbs beauty e( a Bower bo fregnace breniha U nought; 

The vesoluUon of the am without clear kaowledge li Bought \ 

And M the speech of bln who knows not uie ef words i 

Ths desire of (he destitute te do beriovolml deeds is vain | 

To dwell In a dty of palsesa to (he poor oun is vain i 
To feul upon tbs aero slghi of a coekheese U vain ; 
friendship of ihcee wbe desert you in adversity Is vela I 

% p. " Old Words 

Under this title a Dumber of quatraint exist which are of considerable 
interest, and are founded on actual proverbs. From this the collection 
lakes its title. In our account of the P&lc4i it will be seen that two 
ccllections’of verses were supposed to have been preserved with that work, 
though they reached tbe bank at dlFerent places (See Introduction, p. ix). 
Their actual antiquity is perhaps doubtful, but their value and classical 
character cannot be questioned. We subjolo a few specimens. 

Wbea our friends speak In our praise it Is well 
To ignore the eoft words, and dlsclaiia the praise. 

I.ord of tha Hill where bamboos vrav« t 
Men pot not on jowels lha( become tbsm uot. 

Even U)oagb tbe feveU are thdr owb I 

When weribless people chaster senselsM thinp 
*Tli bard to stop (heir longues- 
lArd of Ihe ihoce, 

Where ihlpa are eeeo reellog Ilka drnoken men I 
Hurt «re nerie mle tan fit tifiAt mra/fj . 

When a mas poasessas wealth aod worldly greatness, 

If be bo not of a truly dbclplioed mind, 

Tbe euJlatioD of such an l^oMe peraoo 
Is like tmk inuu ytunJu^fi Aaadl 
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Tbe sill^ mao vho apeaka evil words, aixl hides his sulice. 

Will brio^ himself to ^rief b; his speech, 

0 lovd/meid I 

The frog hides himself Id the send, tod lie* concealed, 

Bot bj his Crook he belnys hinustf* 

WeoUh that koows sc som, high btilb, ill kiogi; sdjaocta, 

Aed to he turned as wonb; hp the king. 

Are not grest Ihiogs, Here and hereoAer 
7% fioiuu is frtairuu f 

Those who pouese storei cf rare wealth 
Need Mt to seek aeo lo perlora their hebeste. 

Lofd of the land 

Where the heroo eteepe on Ihe buBhIoS ihoalder I 
When 7eu*ve dug a lattk you need not seek for frogs. 

§ 10. " Ths Essence or the Way or '/iatub jIrra-ntrrf-QSram. 
This U i smoll collection that like "Old Words*' is reputed to have 
escaped the flood with the KAladi. It is like the former, but not quite so 
proverbial in character. 

PaOCSAStlKATICN. 

"The men ofexetileace win 147 we will perform 
Deeds cf virtue betimes, and do them ihereoghly. 

Ac eve&tide 

Man Isje him down, sever to rise Agsla 1— 

0^ 4a man Hat fas/arm viHHaui 4at4s f 

Sool \ 1 caanot gala entire power 
Over ibee ; vhooa then can I rule? 

On eerth If I gain eoatre) of thee, 

] have the key that opeoi heaven, 

MOtSKS ANh MtN. 

If ibey abide anidst their follow men yet rule ibeh souls. 

They ere sa vinaeoe es theee who live la Ibleketa 
Where wild Bowers Uoeei. 

Aod io ihoee wlldi who dwelling gov er o not their seal, 

Are as tboae that derell in mldmoet of the towo \ 


The hooKwife beloved, and oneself,— 

Ihe two together yoked,—moat draw the ear 
By ofle alone 

The chariot of decaeetle virtge pure 
Onward rolls act, but standeth slUl 
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An edition of this has been published by aa admirable Tamil scholar, the 
late Heory Stokes, Esq., of the Madras Ciril Service. The work consUta 
of toe quatrains, and la every way admirable; but it would require a 
chapter Itself. The date is about 1700 A.&. 

This gives his idea of mysticism : 

Nought doubling nav’iiog not, sages esplors by reason’s eld 
Till all grows clesi; with eye orapprsheasioa true opV wide, 

They sleep, asd see the vislea deer.* Is that pure mystic light 
Wbea wahiag li£e arrays itself, 't>s befsg's pertect gain.” (99.} 

The following is its first quatrain : 

Yeoth is a bubble ob the water ^ wealth’s pleaitade 

Is as long wsvea that rol) oa its suTfae* j 

TbU well’kolt Ixaine U writing traced on the vsler. My ftieoda 

Wby bow we not within the cnurts of Him, Our lord (t.} 

The idea, that roan should not survive the loss of his honour, is ex* 
pressed in: 

'*Tfany would ohertsb sweet life, haviog iMurred tbs loes of strength and honour, tot 
them cherish It s if oely ibey eas be aare of Immunity evsa for a lieUa while from 
death I” ( 4 M 

“ However many subjecU learning may be eonversaat with, if Ihera be bM understaeid' 
lag to employ it in the right plaee, It li proAtleia) Tbe* Ibus smptoysd. If /ewer ^ 
be wanllDg, what good is h ? If this too be present. Hit 9 t if a phliH jdmtr wm 

ftnu (p) 

g IS. SVUMAAY. 

We have taken a very canery view of the incomparable stores of 
didactic poetry exitdog in South India. In conclusion we may emphasire 
e few facts which are neceiury to a fhll understaading of the claims of 
this department of Tamil literature. 

L The metre of all these gnomic bards ii the Vuthi. This is fully ex* 
plained io the IntroduciioDS to the Kuiral and Kflla^iy&r. We have only 
tossy here that this metre is absolutely unique. The Tamil poets have 
not imitated the Sanskrit, as those of the other dialects of India have. 
They have elaborated a species of verse, more nearly resembling the Alcaic 
than any other, but affording greater scope for variety than that charming 
measure. The originality of the Tamil poets is signally shown in their 
metres, which are melodious, inJinitely varied, and thoroughly original. 
The rhyme in the beginning of the line, with the constant use of alliteration 
and assonance, are matters that 'render it akin to old Keltic and Saxon 
poetry. 

II. There has been a good deal of speculation as to the origin of many 
of the ideas in this South Indian poetry, It is quite certain that 00 part 
of India has been subject to so many foreign indueoces aa the extreme 
south of the peninsula, From the very earliest lioiea coasting vessels have 
come down the Red Sea and sailed along the western coast. Navigators . 
bone by the Trade Winds have come over from the African shcr^-~ 
Arabs, Moors and lemons of others. Solomon obtamed ivory, apes and • 
peacocks from the Tamil lands. (The Hebrew word foi'' peafowl is the 


* ’* 1 sleep, but my heart wiketb.*' 
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TaqU Creeks end Romaos visited Madura, to which Augustus 

stDt an embassy. In Tamil lyric poetry we read of the YMiaHctr (a 
common name for westero foreigners) bringing choice hqufuts in golden 
Teasels. Biihroans, Buddhists and Jains have come down at difierent 
periods from the north, and swept over the Tamil landa Learned men 
froixi Alexandria hare taught in Uail&pflr. Armenians have had mercaotiJe 
settlements, certainly from the fourth century (a.d.). Christiana and Jews 
have had ercteosive settlements in the south; and at cue time Kestorian 
Christians seem to have pervaded the whole of the Travancore country. 
Portuguese and Mohammadans have had wide dominion and lasting 
inAuence, and now English thoughts and convictions are making themselves 
felt wherever the Tamil language is spoken. 

Thus the proverbial philosophy and traditions of the Tamil people con* 
tain gleanings from many and varied delds of human thought. It has 
been of singular value to the Tamil people to have had such a variety of 
influences brought to bear upon them, and especially on their proverbial 
poetry. We need not wonder to find here things that closely resemble 
Hebrew proverbs, old Sanskrit saws, Jain and Buddbist aphorisms, Anbien 
sentences, and in fact signs of inhuenees wafted from every corner of the 
earth. Tamil men need not complain that their literature is felt by many 
to have traces of foreign influence, for it is only by the mingling of the 
thoughts of many and various minds that anything permanently valuable 
can be evolved. Kc doubt there are villages in Central Africa, or Islands 
in the Pacific, where their thoughts are wholly their own,—but the thoughts 
sre shallow, and the literature scanty I 
III This gnomic poetry hu had a vast influence upon Temil character, 
and possesses it still. There is no doubt ihat in meny respects the Tamil 
people ere eraong.ihe foremost in the British empire Wherever English- 
ben ere found these make their way. There is no Indian dialect a know¬ 
ledge of which will carry a men further then the Tamil Tamil soldiers 
were with Clive in Arcoi, with Cooie at Porto Novo, with Forde at 
MasDlipatem.^Dd, in fact, wherever a good fight had to be fought. We 
bdieve that Tamil ethical poetry has tended very much to fashion Tamil 
characWr. 

IV. It is therefore to be desired that in schools and colleges the study 
of classical Tamil should be mainulned. These quetralos are a well of 
good, old, strong, wholesome Tamil. They are calculated to airenglhen 
and invigorate the character of the people. It b never good for a race 
to forget its old genuine llteraiura 

V. It must be added that here and there aa expression occurs that we 
should wish to see altered. Especially it must be noticed that a vein of 
fotalbm and peisimbm tons through a good deal of Orieeul verse. The 
question of eliminating such things is a very difficult one, but I tbink the 
time » at hand when it will be dealt with by competent Tamil scholars, 
.Of course nothing should be permitted to be issued with the sanction of 
Tamil scholarship which is not in every respect healthy literature; and 
this on the whole Tamil gnomic poetry b. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
PAPYRI AND ITS RELATION TO* 
HISTORIC RESEARCH. 

By W. Marsham Adams. 

Thk concurrence of no less tlun seven Povers in the proposal which X 
had the honour of submitting through Lord Cromer io the Eg ypiiao 
Government, for undertaking the registraKon and cataloguing of the Hiero¬ 
glyphic and Hieratic Papyri scattered through the Public Collections of 
fore^ countries, and the support given to the proposal by the Universities 
« of Oafcrd and Cambridge, raise the project from a mere design (o that of a 
practical underuking, and lay the foundation cf what certainly promises 
to be one of the most singular productions that the literary world has ever 
witnessed, li Is therefore with much pleasure that I avail myself of your 
valuable Review to bring to the notice of Orientalists some particalars of 
the scheme which, through the powerful support of Lord Cromer and 
M. De Morgan, 1 have been so fortunate as to set on foot, and more 
particularly of the enlargement of Historic Research which it has in view. 

Some forty or fifty years ago a knowledge of hler^lyphic was scarcely 
to be obtained except at great expense and no inconsiderable labour. 
ChampollioQ indeed had thrown open the long'Closed tomb of hieroglyphic 
literature; but the controversial dust which on every band arose in clouds 
welbnigh choked the student who would advance into its depths. Indeed, 
so difficult was it to Sod out what to study, and on what authority to rely, 
that a mao almost required to be an accomplished Egyptologist before he 
could commence the study of Egyptology. That condition of things, 
however, has long past away. The labours of Brugsch and Maspero and 
Renouf, with other authorities of scarcely less eminence, have given a 
clearness and accuracy to (he whole Seld of Egyptology; while the trans¬ 
lations and transliterations by sneh writers as Dr. Budge have rendered to 
the beginner the invaluable serrice of easily acquiring a familiaTlty with the 
hieroglyphic text Nor are the opportuoitles for the acquisition of the 
language wanting as of old. At home as well as abroad fadllues for that 
purpose are beginoing to offer themselves. Oxford has secured in her 
Professor of Assyriol*^ a brilliant representative also of Egyptian lore; 
while London, thanks to the generosity of a lady, can Coast of an acknow¬ 
ledged Professorship of hieroglyphics. In a word, a generation of students 
is growing up, sparse it may be, but gradually I believe increasing In 
numbers, who will be enabled in early life to read these ancihnt documents 
with comparative ease; and thus to dirow literally incalculable light npon 
all the social and political phenomena of the earliest the most inffuentieL 
and the most enduring dviliaation on record. 

It will scarcely therefore be denied that the time has folly arrived when 
the puUio at large should enjoy some means of ascenainiog what tbe 
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nature of these venerable documents nzf be, and vhere the^ may be con* 
suited: but this is unfortunately (ar from being an easy matter. Prom Che 
days vhen Belaoni, liJte another Hercules, went down into the tomb to 
bring back its buried treasure, a tornado of disringuished travellers and 
eminent explorers has passed over Egypt, sweeping with it whole clouds of 
papyri, aod scattering them In every direction like the rain of cinders from 
Krakatoa, over the xDusenms and collections of the North. From or>e 
end of Europe to the other, in Naples and in Stockholm, in London and 
in Vienna, at the Louvre and at the Vatican, and wherever fate may have 
directed them, these messengers from a long-buried past are buried agado 
in a profound and almost forgotten silence. Each in his oaicow cell, 
apparently for ever laid, the papyri in the European collections are wrapped 
for the most part in a slumber as profound and almost as secret as they 
enjoyed before-time ia their original sepulchres. Local catalogues indeed, 
some of them coumining much valuable information, axe to be found Id cer- • 
taio great libraries, such as M. Deviria’s elaborate catalogue of the Egyptian 
documents at the Louvre, or that by M. Maruocbi of the papyri at the 
Vatican. But this b uuluckilynot always the case, nor is there anything to 
indicate what iostitution is possessed of such documents, so that the quest 
after any particular papyrus resembles noibing so much as searching for 
the oertidcate of a marriage of which one does not know at what date, 01 
io what country the ceremony was performed. Such a state of a^irs was 
evidently to be deplored, not only by every Egyptologist, but by every 
lover of history; for it is impossible that the development of later com- 
muoities, whether io the East or West, can be properly traced until the 
consdtutioo of the earlier and moK central clvUiaacioD be correctly under 
stood. Aod the formatioo of a general catalogue of the Hieroglyphic and 
Hieratic Papyri scattered throughout the Public Collectioos of Europe— 
for the DezDOtic and Greek would for various leasoos be more co&' 
veniently deferred, aod private Collections must for the present at least be 
regarded as inaccessible—seemed to me a work imperatively demsoded. If 
progress were to be made in thb deeply interesting field of research. 

But how to achieve this formidable task ? For a private individual to 
attempt such an undertaking were clearly hopeless; while even an ordinary 
Government might encounter serious dl£ 5 cuity in obtaiaiiig the necessary 
particulars from the curators of independent countries. One country, and 
one alone, seemed to me to be pointed cut by drcumatances as the natural 
executor of the undertaking, via., tbe country to which the papyri origin¬ 
ally belonged. If the ^yptian Ooveromeat were to address the various 
Powers requesting Ihetn to obtain ftom the curators of the museums 
belonging to theii respective countries lists of the papyri in their possession, 
with sucb particulars as might be required, they would probably—and the 
event has proved tbe supposition correct—receive In the majority of cases a 
courieons and favourable response. A natural cbaooel also for approach* 
ing the Khedive's Government was to be found in our represeotative, Lord 
Cromer; but even 10 this initial stage the interoationaJ character of tbe 
uodertalung began to assert itself, for it seemed essential to obtaio the 
support of tbe distinguisbed French representative of arcbsology in Egypt. 
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M. De Morgan, director of (he Eg^ptiao museum at Boulaq, upoD whom 
io great measure the btixden of execution would presumably fall. 

Accordii^ly, since the matter vas one wherein It was opeo for anyone 
to move interested in the development of human society, I took the oppor¬ 
tunity when visiting ^pt about two years ago, after informally consulting 
certain distinguished scholars, of explaining my viees to Lord Cromer, and 
laying before hina the details, a knowledge of which appeared to me to be 
necessary for the purpose—via., ibe number or press-mark of each papyrus 
in Its local eatal^e, the name of the monarch to whose reign the papyrus 
is attributed, the character of the text whether hier^yphic or hieratic, the 
place where the document was discovered and the name of the discoverer. 
Where also the nature of the contents was already known to the curator or 
easily ascertainable by him (ron dMuments in bis own possession and 
without reference to any external authority, 1 proposed that it should be 
claasided by a single word, either as “ Eeiigidus,*' Historical,” or '• Miscel¬ 
laneous," the Scientific and Moral Papyri bmng clasufied mth the Itetigloas, 
from which there is often no Uule diihculty in distinguishing them. And 
to these details were subsequently added the dimensions and state of 
reservation of the papyrus. 

Io drawing up this list two considerations had great we^hl with me. In 
the first place the production of the papyri ranges over such an immense 
period of lime that the primary element of importance relative to any 
papyrus is the epoch to which it is attributed. And while, therefore, it 
is essential that the Interoaiiocal Register should follow the order of the 
papyri in the Local Lists, the International Catalog:ue would be of Hiile 
value, unless the papyri were arranged, not in local, but historical‘order. On 
the other band, it Is of the greatest importance that no particulars should 
be requested except such as in the rn&jority of cases would be ascertainable 
by the curators without the necessity of translating the text; since, if (he 
examination of the M$ 5 . by experts in hieroglyphic were involved, the time 
required for the catalogue would be practicably without Unit. Nor was 
this the only, qr Indeed the chief, reason wby I was anxious to omit any 
such attempt as is made in some cases at a pr^cb or detailed account of 
the contents of the documents ; for the result would appear calculated 
rather to injure than advance the object in view, by subsiirutlng a super- 
Sciai for au accurate knowledge. Even to a scholar the temptahou to rely 
for bis statements upon so convenient an authority, instead of making a 
Journey, it may be, half across Europe to consult the original MS., would 
be almost excusable, whereas little experience io research is needed to 
show how large a pordon' of error in history is due to the acceptance of 
•convenienc substitutes for ori^nal documents At the same time, it cannot 
be denied chat an analysis of the principal papyri, more pardcularly of such 
as relate to raaiters of history, might, if performed with judgmeor, supply 
a valuable work of reference. But its execution seems more fitted for the 
individual Govemments to which the papyri belong, who woul^ appoint 
their own experts (0 analyze them at their leisure. 

Upon receipt of my communication Lord Cromer promised me that he 
would an. early opportunity of consulting M. De Morgan, who hap- 

THIRD SERIES. VOL VIL I 
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p«ned to be r*Ay at the lime. And shortly a(Wr nny return to England I 
received a letter from his lordship staling that, baviog received the cordial 
support of M. De Morgan, he had laid my proposal before Boutros Pasba, 
the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs; and that His Excellency had 
sent out a circular to the representatives of His Highness’ Government, a 
copy of which he courteously forwarded to me, instructing them to request 
the Powers to obtain for them the necessary particulars. In addition to the 
catalogue of the papyri, His Excellency requested that materials should be 
obtained fora supplementary catalogue of the Egyptian curiosities and relics 
of aoti<quity contained in the various museums; a proposition which, if illus¬ 
tration were afforded by the various Governments, would alone give rise to a 
series of volumes of remarkable interest, only second in importance to the 
catalogue of the papyri. Korean 1 here refrain from pointing out that sucb 
relics possess a power of appealing to the public eye which is altogether 
wanting in the writings, so that collectively they would furnish a lesson of 
the most striking character as to the nature and extent of that primmval 
civilisation. And if a stranger may be permitted the suggestion, 1 cannot 
conceive a nobler or more appropriate crown for the great work achieved 
in this field by France, than for her to hod a place in the Exhibition with 
which she proposes to celebrate the completion of the century for an inter¬ 
national collection of the memorials of reawakened Egypt which she has 
done so much to disentomb. 

But though the ur)dertaking was thus set on foot, the chief difficulty of 
execution still remained to be solved. For it is clear that a task involving 
the transposilioQ and rearrangement of so immense a number of entries, 
each comprisii^ so many details, could never be snccessfully carried out 
unless every step from start to finish .were dehniiely arranged before its 
execution were taken in hand. And inMmuch as U was at my motion to the 
tirsc instance that the Government of His Highness had assumed the task, 
X drew up a plan whereby every step, both of registration and classifica* 
tion, with regard to any papyrus in the catalogue whatever, should be 
directly and perm ardently traceable j and submitted it to Lord Cromer, 
irtto, after several monlbs of consideration, informed me that it had been 
approved by M. De Morgan. 

Although a few of the Powers have not yet replied, the general response 
to Boutros Pasha's appeal has been very encouraging; and M. De Morgan, 
who baa shown the greatest interest in the matter, must, 1 thick, be not a 
little graiihed by the result. Our own Government, it is pleasant to know, 
was the earliest in tbe held, the authorities of tbe British Museum having 
^ven immediate assurance of their cordial cooperation, and having since 
forwarded several lists of papyri. Kor have the other Powers been remiss, 
but have manifested every desire to be of aasistance. Germany has pro* 
mised compliance and 'applied few supplemeoiacy instmetioo. Austria* 
Hungary has promised to send lists of the papyri, etc., in the Imperial and 
Eoyal House. Denmark has sent a Use of tbe papyri in the Museum at 
Copenhagen, with an account by Professor Valdemar Schmidt. The 
United States have sent word that the Smilhsooian Institute has promised 
to occupy itsetf with ihe^nstruction of a catalogue. Holland announces 
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tbftt it refers for the moment to the caulogoe aod works published by the 
Museum of Leyden, Portugal sutes that it has made researches but with¬ 
out result, Sweden and Norway have sent a catalogue of the papyri in tbe 
private collection of M, UeWcin. 

Upon bearing from Lord Cromer to this effect, it appeared to me that 
the lime had arnved when the Egyptian Government might commence to 
digest the mass of material thus acquired, and that they might tabulate the 
necessary particulars first for registration, and secondly for bistorical claasi- 
ficaticQ. Taking, however, Into coasideratloa the complexity and extent 
of the task, it appeared to me highly desirable that a spedmen or tninialure 
catalogue containing the particulais of say 300 papyn in all, beloogiag to 
different countries, should be constructed before entering upon the genwal 
field. And I veolured therefore to propose that a cettain number, say fifty 
p^)yri, should be selected ftom each list supplied by the above-mentioned 
countries; and that such papyri should be registered and catalogued in 
historical order upon the lines laid down by myself and approved by M, 
De Morgan. By this means it seems to me that we shall test in s very 
simple manner the praclicability and sufficiency of the proposed Catalogue, 
and shall obl^n a model which will serve to prevent much confusion and 
defect when dealing with the whole body of papyri at large. 

To this suggestion Lord Cromer replied that while personally approving 
the proposed step, the matter is so large and important that be would be 
much strengthened in recommending it if I could gain for it the favourable 
opinion of tbe Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. And I wrote therefore 
to the two Vice-Chancellors begging them to bring the matter to the notice 
of the Universities, and to solicit their opinion upon the point- In reply tbe 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford informs me that he has brought the matter befw 
the Hebdomadal Conndl, and that they recommend the course which I have 
suggested; while the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge tells me that he haa 
referred the matter to tbe Library Syndicate, and that they have passed 
a Resolution in its support. I bave written therefore In this sense to Lord 
Cromer; and have further ventured to suggest. In the event of the propoul 
beir^ carried out, that, taking into consideration the wide importance 
attaching to the documents and the number of States which have already 
evinced their interest in tbe work, copies of the Specimen Catalogue when 
complete should be submiued to the principal Universities, whether at home 
or abroad, for their judgment and approval 
It is difficult to estimate the inffuened which the opening up of these 
records may exert upon our cooceptlons with regard to the development of 
antique society ;.and there seems licUe exaggeration jo the expression used 
by bis Excellency, that the catalogue when completed will be a genuine con¬ 
tribution to science. As might be expected, the tojMca discussed—for a 
large number of papyri have already been examined'—range over a very 
wide field, including not merriy the doctrines of ancient religion, but 
history, philosophy, the practice of medicine, with which that of magic is 
curiously mixed up, and other miscellaneous maiterr, from which we obtain 
maoy valuable sidelights on the customs of antiquity. Thus M. Maspero 
has beeo enabled to picture for us the whole course of a strike of stone- 
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masons at Thebos in the tiine of the Pharaohs. Or again in a very late 
papyriia belot)ging to the Roman Period we have the form of curse 
denounced’by an Egyptian mother against her son who had become a 
Christian. The mere acquisition of correct, or compaiaiiveJy correct, 
ideas about the life of any great nation before the Christian Era, is in 
itself a gain of (irstrate irnportance. Per, even suppo^og that we have 
arrived, chiefly through the genius of M. CouUoges, at forming some just 
conception of social life among the classic nations, the history of those 
states occupies but a brief and late period in the records of the antique 
world. And their religious doctrines and rites (more particularly in the 
ease of Rome) betray a foreign origin, while ih«r system is marked, not by 
that extreme conservatlsin, which, as Professor Wledeman has truly re¬ 
marked, is the chief characteristic of the Egyptian miod, but by capaciiy 
for assimilation. The records of Egypt, on the contrary, date back at 
least as far beyond the traditional origin of the daeuc communities as those 
communities are removed from our own day, and in the annals of that 
country all is selforiglnated, self>centred, self-enduring 
But there is another and yet more interesting aspect in which this 
primeval civilisation may be regarded, namely, as the source from which 
no slig'ht amount of light may be thrown upon the social economy of those 
later nations which we have been accustomed to call antique. That the 
land of Egypt, ceotially situated as it Is, and possessing peculiar facilities 
for communication with the civilised communities of the whole world of 
antiquity, whether Eastern or Western, should have deeply coloured, if it 
did not absolutely originate, the creeds and rites, the laws and customs, of 
later communities, would seem a natural and almost irresistible proposition, 
were it not for the commonly received but ill'Supported theory that the 
Egyptians came into their country ftom the north. And no sooner do »e 
accept the tradition maintaioed of old by the Egyptians themselves and 
conhtmed by the latest researches and discoveries of such authorities as 
Maspero and Petrie, that the original home of tbe race was in the land of 
Poont, far away towards tbe Equatorial regions of the Nile, than not Egypt 
alooe bur the whole chaos of archaic history becomes clear and simple; 
and a single thread of migraelos runs through the vast labyrinth. Thus the 
Babylonian tradition concerning the introduction of civilisation into that 
country by Cannes, half man half fish, who taught on the shore by day 
and retired into the sea at night, would exactly correspond with an emigraot 
from Egypt cootjouing the line of*original n^igratbn Northwards, by sailing 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, and retiring to his ship each night. In the 
same way tbe wanderings of the 6ak tribe, a name which itself in tbe' 
hierc^lypbie slgoifies tbe land of Egypt, frwi the Eastern borders of Baby* 
Ionia across the mounUios of Tartary, as tbe late Professor DeUcouperis 
has shown, to introduce the elements of religion and science into China 
would be only a further iosunce of the continuatioD of (be same Hoe of 
Northward movement. And agreeably with this we find that in the 
numerous iosunces pointed out by the Professor, of resemblaoces between 
the Chinese characters and those of ancient Babylonia, a still greater 
resemblance is found in either case to the characters of Egypt. 
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Nowhere indeed Is the iotiinftte connection between the civilization of the 
ancient world in general and that of the primsvai country more sttikingly 
brought oat than in regard to that potent factor among civiliainginfinences, 
the Alphabet. Thus, a$ I showed some years ago before the Royal Literary 
Society, if we compare the ancient form of the Hebrew, Phcenician, aod the 
Greek Alphabets, with the Hieratic Alphabet of Egypt, which was in existence 
for at least two thousand years before any known example of the former, we 
shall lind that nearly all il>e characters in each of those later alphabets are 
to be found la the latter, thoagh the sound conveyed is not the same,—a 
circumstance which accounts for the bllure of De Rougd to establish the 
connection which he sought. And even the principle which would account 
for that variation may, I think, be traced in a great number of instances. 
To the same origin may be referred the greater part of the Arable $y vbols, 
many of which moreover retain the sound originally attached to the 
character. Advancing further to the East we 6nd that the earlier part &f the 
Sanskrit alphabet or “ letters of the gods ” contain numerous examples of 
a similar nature. And even in distant China, whose records though boa$^ 
ing a far higher antiquity than either the Phcenician or the Indian do not 
pretend to vie with the Egyptian, we have already seen that many of the 
characters point back to that pricnseval country; from which source also, as 
I have pointed out elsewhere, may be derived some light upon certain 
anomalies in the ancient Icalendax of China. A relation of the same kind 
to the hieroglyphic ap^ars to be evinced In the grammar of certain languages 
of antiquity; but it is impossible here to enter even upon an illuslradon. 
And a similar remark may be applied in some degree to the reli^ons of the 
ancient world, and especially 10 those religious books of the East which 
the well-known series of irocslations has thrown open to every English 
reader, when compared with the Egypiiao doctrine of the Uncreated Light 
secretly bora from the womb of the Holy Mother. But however this may 
be, and at whatever conclusion we may ultimately arrive with regard to the 
influence of Egypt upon later nations, there can be no question of the 
unique importance attaching to these widely scattered documents. And 
while I cannot but be deeply graiided at having been the means in uy 
degree of setting on foot $0 valuable an uoderlaking, I would hope its 
effect may be to advance those researches, for which the formation of 
a Catalogue is a mere preliminary; so that these ancient records having 
been thoroughly studied, materials may at last be collected for coostrucilog 
a genuine science of early Institutions and the developmeut of humaa 
organization. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

Bv Prof. Dr, Edward Montbt. 


Gkneralitibs—Assyrian—Syriac. 

Pari XIV. of the Diclionnaire de la Bible," published under the direc¬ 
tion o( Abb 4 Vtgourous,* has recently been issued. We draw attention 
to the articles on £l(jAim, enamel, embalming, inafue, slaws, etc., as aJso 
to a (ine phototype piate representing a page of the Codex Ephraemi. 

The AssynaD>£ngli8b*GenQaa dictionary by Muss*Amolt hIII shortly be 
completed. We have before us part VIL, which is the last bat one of the 
. work.t Noimtbstanding its reduced proportions, this publication is an 
interesting contnbution to Semitic studies. 

The Recueil d'Archdolt^ie Orieaule,'’t by Clermont-Ganneau, is now 
(^nisbed. Parts niv,, xxv. and xxvi. of vol. a, which have recently appeared, 
really conclude the work. Among others will be found an important 
irUmeire upon the Phcenioian words {shath, year) and {skaneih, 
years). Tbe author attempts to show that sMafh is always singular, and 
consequently is never, as has been generally admitted, a contraction of 
shanith^ . 

'Fbe second volume of the history of religion in olden times down to 
Alexander the'Great (German translation), by Tiele,§ has appeared. It 
treats of the religion of the Iranic peoples. The author believes that the 
most ancient fragments of the meat recent part of the Avesta, and more¬ 
over under a dlflexent form from the edition we possess, go back to the 
year Soc B.C. As to tbe (Hthas, they must be two centuries older, although 
posterior to the origin and drst developmenrs of the Masdian religion. 

We have to point oat also, amongst tbe general class of works, an 
interesting publication by Kerber, in the " ZeitsebriA fiir die alttestament* 
licbe Wisseoschaft ” (vol. iL, iSpS), on the Syriac fragments of Hexapla 
of Origen, extracts from Bai*Hebraeus {Syrahexaplarisehe Fragmenie lu ^en 
beiden SamwH^ikhem aus Bar~Hebraeus gtsammeK)^ 

locally, in connection with'Syriac studies, we may mention a work by 
Morita upon Syriac Inscriptions collected in i88g in Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. II The author complains of tbe havoc committed in these countries^ 
and ene^elically entreats interested governments to save the epigraphical 
monuments alUl existing. 

* P&ris, Letousey e( Aoi, 189S. 

t "Att7iiAeb-etigli«eb.deutMbeiHudwori<Ttn)eh.*’0eriiQ, ReutberandReiclurd, 1S98. 

t Pahs, B. Leroux, iM- 

% “ Caschiebtv der Religioo id AJt«fruja bis suf Alexander deo Crosses," vol. lii, 
pert i. Coihe, Perthes, 1698. . 

II “MUtheihiogcB des Semnisn Pir orienUlUche Sprechen u dec UoiversiUU zu 
BerUo." BexUo end Stutlgart, W. Spemua, 189S. 
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HtBRSW—O1.& Testament—H iSTOsy op Israel. 

Among tbe commenuriefi upon the O'd Testament, especial mencioo 
must be made of Duhm’a work on the Book of Job.* Tbe learned pro¬ 
fessor shows that there existed a Job* at first, In prose, of which tbe 
prologue and epilogue had been used as a framework of discourses in 
verse of a more recent oomposUioo. ThU Job in prose must have been 
written before the reign of Jo^h, and it is to this old book Esekiel 
(xiv. 14) alludes. The poem of Job—that is to aa; that which might 
be called the second edition {in verse) of the pninitire work In pro se 
must have been composed, with the exception of a few recent additions 
(diaconrses of Elihu, etc.), In the fint half of the hfth century. 

The remarkable work by Schilrer on the history of the Jewish people at 
the lime of Jesos Christ is about to appear in a third edition. It has 
received so many additions that, instead of consisting of two volumes, as 
in the preceding edition, there will be three. Volumes II. and III. of 
this new edition have been published ;t vol. i wUI appear later. Schurer’s 
authoritative work is and will remain one of the greatest monuments of 
theological science in the xlxth century. 

A new history of Israel, this time in French, has just been published by 
Piepenbring.^ It is a good popularisation of a sdeniihc work dealing at 
the same time with the political, literary and religious history of Israel 
from its begioniog down to Antioebus Epiphany. 

Zeitschrift fiir die alnescsroenfUche Wisseosebati" has pubiisbed as 
a supplement {Beihefl) an interesting study by Von Gall on the ancient 
^aces of Israelitic worship. § The author reviews all the ancient sanctuaries 
mentioned In the Old Testament Some are the objects of genuine 
monographs, extremely well made, as for example Elim, one of tbe stations 
of the desert, during tbe exit from Egypt. 

W. Lueken has written a study of comparative religion concemiog a 
particular polnt-^^be Jewish and Oriental Christian traditioos on the 
Archangel Michael || The book is full of documents and comparisons 
of doctrines and legends of Jewish and Cbristiau origb, which are very' 
curious. 

We draw tbe attention of our readers to two valuable articles by Abbd 
Loisy concerning tbe religious history of Israel. The first appeared in 
the JpurneU Asiatic (July-Aogusl, 1898), and Is tilled " Le Monstre 
Rahab et I’Histoire Biblique de U Crdation.'' Recalling to mind tbe 
works OQ this subject by Gankel und Chaos in Uneit und 

Snduif, 1895), Karppe and Haldvy {JounuU AsieiCfus, rSpy), the author 
affirms the identity of the Jewish Rabab and of the Babyloniao Tiamat, * 

• Boeb HIcb." Freiberg i B., Uobr. 1897. 

t Geschiebte des jlduchen Volka Ire ZduUer jeso Cbiisti.” jtd ediUoa. Letpsig, 
Hioriebs, 1898. 

7 ** Histoire de Petiple dTRaeL" Peih, Gnatart. 1898. 

i ''AlduulititehS KnluteUro.” Gietses. Ricker, 1S98. 

N “ Miebwl, tiae Dintellnog oad Ve^lelcbn^ der Jud. und der otorgeol. chnsU. 
TndiliM voB Eneofid Uichsel.” GoRingen, Vsodeahceck uod Ruprechi, 1898. • 
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and he eodeavours to elucidate the obscure problem of iheir historical 
and literary relation. The second article appeared in the Jieont iTHistoin 
ei d« Littirature Religietisa (September-Octeber, 1S98),* and deals with 
the expected advent of the Messiah after the manner of Reoao. The 
author endeavours to establish the evolution of the Messianic idea b 
Israel as follows: If the Messianic reign of the first Isaiah (vtiith century) 
appears to be summed up in the person of the Messiah-Kiog* that of 
Esekiel (vitb century) consists in the liturgical organization of the com- 
m unity. That of the second Isaiah {vitb century), on the contrary, con* 
sisis in the happiness and the opulent prosperity of the worshippers of 
lahweh returned to their country. For the writer of the book of Daniel 
(find century) the Messianic reign U the sudden manifeatatioc of the Divine 
power, and the permanent triumph of the righteous who perished during 
the great persecution of Aotiochus Epiphany, and of those who west 
through it scatheless. XIoder the Asmonean princes, the expectation of 
the Messiah'King again takes consistency, and asserts Itself with the 
greatest energy, when tbe revivbg national monarchy succumbs aod makes 
nay for the odious royalty of Herod. To sum up, the Messiaoic cxpecta- 
. lien has always reflected tbe general state, aspirations, perils, and interests 
of each epoch. 

We would take this opportunity of pointing out the highly scientific 
character of the Review in which the article of the Abb^ Lolsy appeared. 

The French translation of the “ Ritual 0/ Judaism,” by J. de Pavly aod 
M. A. Heviasky, advances rapidly. We have before us the third volume,f 
which deals with the subject of the portions of meat, fat, blood, etc., that 
are received by the priests. 

AKAStC—ISLAMISH. 

Muhammad and the history of the origins of bis reli^ous reforms have 
been the subjea of several interestmg works, among wbich we may 
mention that of O. Fauts on the dooLrioeof revelation in the Kuran-I 
This book, very full of docomeuts aod writteo in a very Impartial spirit, 
renders fi^ll homage to the person and work of Muhammad. The reforms 
of tbe Arabian prophet, says the author in his conclusions, have nobly 
served tbe cause of civilization in Arabia, and wherever they penetrated 
amongst the heatherrs they have deepened the knowledge of God; they 
have revived the religious life and the duties thereby entailed j they have 
elevated the moral standing of these peoples by causlog to disappear a 
. good many social wrongs and abuses, and by proclaiming the principles 
of a moral code which, though net, Indeed, perfect, yet holds up a high 
standard of morality. Islam, according to the author, is a great aod noble 
religion, wbich has yet to perfect and reform itself in order to attain the 
high destiny that awaits it 

It is worth cailing attention ro the fact of a popular history of Muhammad 

* 74. Boulevud Saioi.GerTBaio. 't Orleaiu, Miehau et 0 ,1898. 

I *MBb4eiaiedi L«hie von dn Ofienbaruog qntUenntSwtg UBtersoeht.*' Lei^ig, 
Hiorieba. 1896. 
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and the origins oflsiacn having appeared la Hebren,* of which the author 
is C Bernfeld. The publisher has made the misiahe of adorning the work, 
which in other respects is interesting, with an altogether fantastic portrait 
of Muhammad : ibe Arabian prophet ii not even represented with Semitic 
features I 

The learned Arabic scholar, R. Basset, is following up his Oriental 
publications, which are always fall of interest, with unabated zeal. We 
have to mention two of hb works. The most important b, Le Tableau 
de Chbhs,” being the Arabic ver»on of a welhknown Greek moral treatise, 
translated by I bn MIsksoneih (a.D. 2039). The Greek ori^nal appears 
to be the work of a Stoic of the btler part of the first century of the 
Christian era. Professor Basset has published the Arabic te^t with his 
French translation, which b accompanied by an introduction and numerous 
notes.t We strongly recommend ihb valuable worL The other work of 
Basset relates (c an Arab legend of Spain: “ La Maison ferznde de Tol^de."| 

In the “ Melanges Well ” has also appeared a study In Greek philosophy 
by H. Derenbon^ It is entitled “ Les Traducteurs arabes d’Auteurs grecs 
et I'Auteur musulmao des Aphorbmes dev Fhilosophes.''§ Derenbourg, 
whose work b aa excelleot and judltwus cridcbm, shows that the author 
of the collection of “ Aphorbmes ” was a Musalman, named Muhammad 
iba ‘Ali ihn Ibrdhim ibn Ahmad AUAnsari, and not, as was supposed, a 
Christian, the physidan Abu Zaid Honaln ibn Ishdk. It is a manuscript 
of the Escmlal, written io the Magrebi of Spain during the year a.u. 594, 
which has preserved the only trace of the real author. A facsimile.of the 
first page of the maouscript accompanies DereDbourgfs work. 

In the ** Mittbeilungen ” of the Seminary of Oriental languages of 
Berlin, which we have mentioned above, b contained an interesting coUec- 
don of Moroccan proverbs {text and translaiioo annotated) published by 
A Fbcber. [j In this context we would draw attention to the following 
maxim, which exhibits a broad and unconventional spirit (not often to be 
met with in Morocco l)i and which we reproduce in the Moroccan 
orthography. 

^ ^ 

“To care for your children is better than pilgrimage and holy war.*' 

In conclusion, we may mention a ihesb written by a candidate for the 
Doctor's degree of the University of Berne, which merits attention— the 
Khdb Bagddd of Abul Fa^t Ahmad ibn Abi Tdhlr Talfdt (a.h. 304*2So). 
Hib dissertarionll of H. Keller includes the Aradc text, its German 
traoslaticA and a preface. 

• eVia'Kn m mS nn^m ntsnD. wamw, Tuseiujab, 189?.. 

t Algiers, Fontana, iSo6. ) Oru, Fongue, 1S98. 

9 Pths, FoBteiooing, (89S. I Berlio sad Stottgart, SpeoUB, 

X Leipzig, Dmgulio, iSgS, 


"GOD HAS NO OPPOSITE.” 

(A SERMONETTE FROM THE PERSIAN.) 

By Professor Lawrence Mills, d.d., Oxford. 

(This littile piece was suggesred Co me by a (resb consideraiioD of the 
doctrines of ratiooaJ dualism as set forth ia the Pahlavi literature. See 
the Afia/ie QuarUrfy Reidau for July, 1897, pp. 103-1 to,) 

We have all of us noticed that Ideas develop not so much in circles as 
io spirals. We Snd the old thoughts coming again, as history unfolds 
itself, but they always reappear increased. This is perhaps as apparent 
as anywhere in the familiar argument by which we try to harmonise for 
ourselves the blemishes which we observe everywhere in our personal 
destiny and in that of others—that is to say, In the argument by whi^ 
we accept these misenes cn the score of antithesis. 

Hegel, and Fichte before him, used this procedure more fully than 
others among moderns; but devout clergy whose religion no longer includes 
a cold acquiescence in human sufferings have often urged upon their 
hearers as a consolation the necessity of evil to the development of the 
good, of sorrow to the possibility of happiness. 

But obvious as such thougbu may be, and vital as they cerUinly seem 
to all cneu In their atlerr^pts to smooth out the wrinkles ou the face of 
things, we little expect to find them expressed to a nicety at such a time 
as the thirteenth ceotuiy, and in such a place as Persia; and it is equally 
startling to Snd their (ery detail worked out in a style which reminds us 
of the much •praised but sometimes belittled philosopher of Stuttgart* 
The Masnavi Is the Bible of the Persians, and Jdol u-din Rumi is their 
apostle of the Prophet No book of antiquity, or modern days, is, all 
things considered, more remarkable than his production. Wit, humour, 
poetry and rhyme express Its sometimes postprandial pantheism, and these 
are o^t with conceptions which are often sublime and a piety which was 
doubtless sincere. When he oomes to philosophical hairsplittings in the 
style of the mystics he is very acute, although, as he himself confesses, he 
ol^en sews himself up. On this matter of antithesis he is especially rich, 
and he gives us in many a place '‘Hegelianism before Hegel." Here is 
a bic of his doctrine of limit. 

“Errors occur not without some truth. If there were no truth, how 
conld error kiilst. Truth is the Night of Power hidden among other 
nights in order to tiy the spirit of every night. Not every night is that 
Night of Power, nor yet is everyone devoid of power. If there were no 
bad goods in the world every fool might be a buyer, for che hard act of 
judpng would be easy; and if there were no fanlta one man could judge 

* He^el wfts bora io StuitgacU «be» a naxble slab beaihig bu nacoe is set in Ibe 
faeiag of the boaso »lu^ eteijns 10 be bU blrthplaca. 
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as weU AS another. If tU were faulty, where would be Che skUl ? If all 
wood were common, where would be the aloes > He who accepts erery- 
thing is »IIy, sad he who says that all is false is a knate.... 

Discern form from substance, 0 sod, as lion from desert. When thou 
seest the waves of speech, know that there U an ocean beneath them. 
Every moment the world and we are renewed. Life is like a stream 
renewed and ever renewed (compare Hegel's ‘All is flow’ as bone wed 
from Heraclitus). It wears the appearance of continuity of form; the 
seeming contbaity arises from the very swiftness of the motion (p> 3) i a 
spark whirled round has the appearance of a circle.”* 

He expresses the principle of this 00 page 31^ book i. Here he begins 
and slowly works his way up to a statement so great as nearly to silence 
us with respect for him. Commendog with the usual instance of light 
aod colour, he goes on; “and ao with mental colours. At night there is 
no light, and 80 no colour, but by (bU we know what light is, by darkness. 
Opposite shows up opposite as the white man the negro; the opposite of 
light shows us what U light; hence colours are known by their opposites. 
Cod <reaUdpain andgri^is shov happintSi through its opposiU.^ Hidden 
things are Manifested thus.” And then come the (to a scholastic) magnlh* 
cent words, “ God has no oppmU ; He rmatm hfiden." God has no 
opposite; He Is alhindusive. We are all of us a bttle pantheistic nows* 
days, although od Hegel’s law we may suit claim to be orthodox; and 
who that thinks has not been, or will not be, mcDtally moved by the coo* 
ceplioR of that inclusivenesa. “ He has no oppodte.” 

All that exists exists through His will, and has ever so existed. The 
discoveries of physical science, the still more far-reaching ones of the 
purely meoial, only deflne his indednableneas, and mske Him greater. 

He has no opposite, not id the realms of the moral Idea, not in the 
close distinctions of the exact or the quasi exact sciences, not in the 
pbyucal astrologies of the skies, not in the range of mathematics sur¬ 
passing imagination, nor 10 the scope of esthetics which are as minute as 
they are expanded. The telescope and the microscope are as powerless 
as )8 chat world of senubiUiy which is called into life by music or colour. 
Nowhere is Ke arrested or described. Sorrow cannot say to Him “Here 
is your limit,” nor Pain declare “Me you never made.” Even the old 
conceptions of future torment which exist clear and dUtioct as Ideas at 
least, aloiost as dreadful as the supposed realities; nothing, nothing is 
without Him, or so opposed as to define Him ; Ke baa no opposite. But 
He has detail, if we might so express ourselves. He has no opposite, but 
Kis actual deeds and attributes are made up of them. He cao merer be 
defined, but we can approach a definition. Every oppo»te that we die* 
cover briDgs Him nearer. All the thronging results of science may be 
said to be the discoveries of opposites. Every opposite found cut by 
brain, or eye, or glass, or measure; every tool with its adapted edge, every 
smictuie ID the subdivirions of mechanics b an added item in the rearing 

* Compare hook (I, page 165. I have not Aalloved Mr. W;odeld’i most impressive 
and edeclivB uaaslatiou Uteriliy, but I have preferred It to otben. 

t The italics are aiine. 
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of that great edifice made up of differeDces out of which we approach 
Him. Without the recognition of dtffereoce no coosdousaess can exist, 
aod the pang of misery U the actual condition to the thrill of rapture as 
to the calm of peace. 

Surely it i$ s consoling as well as an impressive thought to the ihialcer, 
that notwithsuadiog the conflicts in his mental processes he does oot 
think in vain that to the universe of opposites on which he works there is 
a unity towards which he may iodefinitely progress.* "God has no 
opposite”; it gives consolation to the dc<r, tor he knows that every result 
which he brings forth, sharply facing either menace or defea, brings him 
nearer to the Harmonised. Well may we accept the pulse of thought,” 
“ the grasp,” “the split,” ”ibe combinatlon.'f What consolation above 
all it gives the rufirer f How opposltione tend to make us doubt! How 
can there be a purpose in so much treason, such equivocation, and such 
oppression as we see ? How Is it posable that there can be anything so 
mean ? Surely here, if anywhere, 1 $ God^s Opposite. Yet even here the 
old Persian’s word holds good. God means the caitiff as the only being 
that can define the good. That good is somewhere, and all of us will be 
sure some day to find It out. God has no opposite, and He perhaps 
never makes us more acutely sensitive to His Goodness than wheo He 
permits us to recoil and with disgust from what seems the contradictory 
opposite of all that He can be. 

* Corap«j« KaU's “ Ad redefiftlnm.” 
t Compare H^rs unbeil.sehless.” 
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ZOROASTRIAKISM. TRANSLATED BY E W, WEST. 

£v JOHN BEAMES, it.c.& (ftCT,). 

Untsr this appropriate title the learoed traoslator has collected three 
texts, all dealing with the same subject, the legendary history of Zoroaster 
and his religion. The first and longest is the seventh book of the 
Dlnkard, which is supposed to embody the greater part of the lost Spend 
Naski the second is a brief accotint of the same subject from the iiftb 
book of the Dtnkard \ and the third consists of extracts from the selecdons 
of Zidsparam, a compilation made by a priest of Sirldn near KatmlLn, 
about A.D. 90O4 from religious texts then extant. 

in a religion $0 peculiarly pircumscanced as the Matdayasna, which lost 
neatly all its original scriptures some twenly*three centuries ago, and has 
been living ever since 00 the few fragraents which have escaped destruc* 
tloo, eked out by legends of various kinds, and by traditions as to what 
were the contents of the lost portions, it is necessary to make the most of 
every scrap of ancient writing, and even of wririogs which though not 
themselves ancient appear to embody the contents of the primitive 
documents. Hence the value attached by Iranian scholars to texts which 
under any other circumstances would be passed by as unimportant. 

The chief point of interest in the present collection lies not so much in 
the marrellous legends about Zoroaster and his religion, which can 
scarcely be said to have a practkaJ value to any but specialists, as in the 
materials which they supply for harmoniring Zoroastrian chronology with 
that of Entopean history, and in the light which they throw on the rise 
and development .of ibis pecnllac creed. It may however be inieresliag 
to give a brief summary of the legends before considering the wider 
question of the chronology. 

In tb; htst of the three texts the subject U introduced by an account of 
the andent royal line of Iran from the primeval mao Giyomard, through 
the renowned Peshd&diao and Kay&uian dynasties down to Rai VisbHlsp, 
the monarch contemporary with Zoroaster, or Zarat^sht as the name is 
written in Pahlavi. Bald and prosuc is the narrative, and judging from 
the translalioa very obscure and involved the style. Though the oames 
in their Pahlavi form are obviously the same as those recorded by the 
safer Firdausi in the brilliant and fascinating pages of the Sblhofima, 
there is none of the mystic charm asd glamour which the poet throws 
around Jamshid and Farid un, Ahasyftband Rustam, though he probably 
drew bis infbnoation from these old Pahlavi compilations. It would be a 
curious and interesting task to trace the legends of the Shfihnima to their 
Zoroastrian sources, and to endeavour to discover how much or how Utile 
of real history lies hid under those old world fables. 
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Having brougbr down the ‘'gtonous desiinj” of pre^emng the true 
religion to Ku VishtAsp, the nenative goes on to relate how *‘the 
splendour, glor7, and inarvellousoess of the prophet of the Maada* 
vorship^g religion, the best of creations, whose guardian spirit is 
reverenced, ZaralQshl of (he Spltlmas ” was passed on by the creator 
AfkhariDasd through the material subsuoce of Zarati^ht to the light 
which is endless." Thence it fled qu through sun and moon and stars to 
the fire in the house of Zoish, thence to the wife of his son who brought 
forth the mother of Zarati^sht. Alarmed at the radiance which emanated 
from her the priests, who play the part of wicleed persecutors throughout, 
compel her father to send her away to a distant village, where she meets 
Porushispo, is married to him, and in due course gives birth to ZaratQsbi. 
Immediately OB being bom the wondrous child laughs aloud to the great 
dismay of the seven midwives present The priests attempt to destroy 
him, but in vain. At the age of ibiny he meets the angel VohQcDano, who 
takes him away to a conference with AQharmasd which apparently lasted 
two years, though no account of wbat passed at it is given. On bis return 
Co earth he be^rrs to preach his religion, but Is rejected by the priests, 
assailed aud terupted by demons, and thrown into prison. Miraculously 
preserved from starvation, be is aided by celestial beings, and finally 
succeeds in cooverting King Visbt&sp, and establishing the true religion. 
All this is told in the most rambling, confused style. In fact it 1 $ cold not 
in direct laugu^, but as a reference to something which has been told 
elsewhere (in the Spend Kask probably); so that the indirect style adds 
to tbe obscurity of tbe text. The marvels which occurred during the 
remaining thlrty*five years of the life of Zaratdsht are next recorded, and 
the narrative proceeds with the clrcucDStances afiectlng tbe religion till the 
end of the world, when as a climax ‘'Ahaiman and tbe fiend are aonibl* 
Lited, the renovation for the future existence occurs, and the whole of 
the good creation is provided with purity and perfect splendour.” 

Tbe shorter account contained in the fifth book of the Dinkard is in¬ 
teresting chiefly from its allusion to the Jews and their sacred book, which 
if Its title Is correctly read aa Gy^maifl, Is apparently the Geroaia or second 
part of the Talmud. In a method of writing however, like that of 
Pablavt, in which one character has half a dozen values, the reading of 
this name cannot be more than guessed at. As we are told that the word 
read as Gy^mari may also be read Slmri, it is permissible to Jvel a lictle 
doubtful as to tbe identification, which !f correct would certainly be 
interesting. But that the Jews are alluded to seems certain from the 
statement that King Loharflsp hither of Vishtftsp, was an ally of Nebu* 
ebadnezzar (BQkbt Hastb, he is called) at tbe »ege of Jerusalem. Tbe 
name *Beta Makdis of Arum” Is probably meant for Baltu'l Mukaddas 
of ?jjm, ’*tbe holy house of Syria." the welUknown name of Jerusalem in 
Arabic. 

The extracts from the Selections of Zld-sparam contain matter similar 
to tbe two preceding texts, and in some particulars supply details waniiog 
in them. Such, for instance, are the various intrigues and machinations 
of the Kataps or priests of tbe old religion against ZaratQsht, and tbe 
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Account of what passed at the conference with AQbaimaad and the 
archangela. They also exhibit some of the fundaoiental precepts of the 
^roastrUn reli^oa; the five dispositioos" or charicteristic qualities of 
priests, and the ten admonitions. 

More iotecestiog perhaps to the general reader » the chronological 
question raised by ceruin dates supplied in these selections. The irans* 
laior in his learned and elaborate introduction ^ves reasons for believing 
chat these Fablavi versions of Avesta texts were completed in the fourth 
century of our era, and revised in the sixth. They ''mention no persons 
or events of a later date than the reign of Kai Khusco I. (a.i>. ssi-syS)." 
It may therefore from internal evidence be safely concluded that “ these 
Pahlavi versions present a foitly complete view of the Zcroastrian legends 
current in Sassanian times.” And another and in many ways important 
inference follows from a consideration of these and similar texts, namely, 
that the ancient writers regard Zoroaster not as the founder of a totally 
new religion, but as the reformer of an existing one. His object was not 
to set aside all the forms of worship prevalent in his time, but to retain, 
amplify, and elevate the worship of good spirits, while strictly prohibiting 
the propitiation of evil ones, 

This view of Zoroaster's missloD is iroportant in-rrtany ways. It explains 
the marvellous vitality and persistence of his religion, and its power of 
resistance to foreign induences. It also explains the ease with which in 
later times the Maeda worship was received on the shores of India, and 
settled down amicably among the various Hindu sects. It was accepted 
in foci, though this was due partly to misregresentation, as only orte of the 
many forms of Hinduism. It is iropoTtant also with regard to the question 
of chronology. The Zoroascrian epoch is the "coiuing of the religion,’' 
an event which is fixed at the conference with Adbaitaazd in the 30th year 
of the Teacher’s life; which is also the thirtieth year of the reign of King 
VIshUsp. This event is brought Into connexion with European chronology 
by the statement in Bimdahisb xxxiv. 7, S, that it occurred aye years before 
the death of Alexander in 323, i.e., e.c. 59$. ZA<j^param, however, 
states, xxilL is, that the religion lasted till the three hundredth year, af^er 
which "the religion b disturbed and ibe monarchy is contested.” If as is 
probable this refers to the invasion of Persia by Alexacder, which cannot 
be placed later than s.c. 331, it would give B.C. 631 as the date of (he 

• founding of the rellgloo, and the death of Alexander In s.c. $23 would 
have been in the ^odih year instead of in the sysrd. There is thus a 
discrepancy of thirty-five years between the two accouotsT which Is probably 
due to ioteatlonal errors introduced into the Bundahish for the purpose of 
maklag the leading events fall in with Its traditional system of dividing the 
history of the world into twelve rDineDoi& The postponement of the end 
of the tenth milleanlum brings history into accord with the successive 
developrueocs cf the religion. 

Elimmatiag these discrepancies we get the date b.(i 6^0*583 as that of 
the lifetime of ZaratHsht Vlsht&sp (Pera. Gushtasp) is usually identified 
with Hyscaspes, the father of Darius, but bis fabulously long reign of 120 

* years must be taken to represent a dynasty, probably that of which a list 
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is givsn cm ihe Bchistun iiwcripupn. The received daee of ihe eleTaticm 
of Darius, son of Hystaspes, to the throne of the Empire is b-c. 5 * 1 , 
though of course he may have ruled, as a sub-king over the tribe of 
Persians) before this. Even so, however, it is difficult to bring him quite 
into touch with Vishlftsp. At any rate, it may be admitted that stated ia 
general terms Che traditional date of ZaracOsht falls somewhere ia the sisth 
or seventh century before Christ. The modern Farsi calendar supports 
this view. By an iagenioos calculation the origin of this method of 
reckoning time is fixed at a,i>. $©5 io the reign of this same Darius, 
Owiog to the omission 0/ out one day iu every fourth or leapyear the 
Parw New Year's Day retreats one day in every four years, so that it retreats 
all round the year io 1,460 years, The calculation is explained very lucidly 
ac p. xliii of the introduciioo. 

This traditional date of ZaratQsbt is somewbu of a stumbling block to 
the comparetive philologist, because the language of the Avesta is un¬ 
doubtedly a sister-tongue to Sanskrit, and not merely to classical Sanskrit, 
but to the archaic language of the Rig Veda. It would hardly be possible 
to place the earlier Gdlha hymns of the Yasoa so late as Darius Hystaspis. 
Of course it is not necessary to suppose that Zaratbustra the Spiiama wrote 
the whole or even any part of the AvesU collection himself. But if not 
written by him they must have been written by his disciples, as he bimself 
is mentioned by name. It is true that tbe Gdtbas have the appearance of 
scaiwred verses put together from different sources, and it would be quite 
legitimate to suppose that we have in them remains of ancient hymns which 
from containing sentiments in accordance with the piioclples of Zoroaster's 
reformed religion were retained and re-cast, still .preserving their archaic 
language; It must be remembered that we know nothing definite or reliable 
about the history of Persia before the rise of the Achsmeaid dynasty. 

But if the traditional date of Zarartsh^ is too late, that of the Greeks 
and Romans which places him in B.C. dooo or thereabouts is much too 
early. It is plausibly accounted for by supposing it to be based on tbe 
Pablavi tradition by which tbe classical Zoroaster of the seventh millen¬ 
nium B.C. is idenTified with '‘the traditional Zaratdsht io bis ante-natal* 
spiritual state after he had ceased to be a mere Fravashi or primary idea, 
and bad become an intelligent, moving, and personal existence, bnt still a 
spirit" That a conception of this sort, so purely esoteric and peculiar, 
should have penetrated to Europe is not surprising. The reUgion of the 
Uagi certainly had some effect upon Gnosticism, as the similarity of tbe 
Pravashis to the Gnostic yEons, among many other points, shows. Tbe 
solution of this question, however, lies beyond the scope of the present 
work. 

There are oariy other pointe ia this interestbg work which well deserve 
careful study, thoogh it may be feared that the uncouth and crabbed style 
of the original has not been sufficiently coned down in ihe translation to 
make It pleasant reading to any but a specialist io this department of 
research. • •- 
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For facility of referenco wo publi&h with some of our quarterly reviews of 
ooe or more of " The Sacred Books of the East" Series, a complete ibt of them, 
brou^t up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series new stands as follows (isi January, 1899): 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST* 

(Translated by various OnenUl Scholars, and edited by the Rl Hon. F, Max MtiLLsa.) 
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‘LITERATURE AND SCIENCE."* 

By Sir Lepkl Griffin, k.c.s.i, 

When, ft few days ago, I was requested to deliver before this Oub an 
inaugural address oo “ Literar; Method and Study,’' I appreciated the 
compUment but realized that it was liDpossIble for me, at so short a notice 
and with my time largely engaged, to do jnstice to the subject. Oo the 
other hand, I feh that 1 might, with perfect confidence, trust to your 
generosity and indulgence; while tbe teroptation of speaking at LutOQ on 
a subject ether than politics was difficult to resist. It is moreorer a great 
pleasure to be able lo any way, however feebly, to help tbe aims and 
objects of a Literary Club which has been founded for the encouragement 
of Study by s^eral of your most distinguished citiseas, whose names are 
& miliar lo tbe outside world for tbeir literary labours end their sclentiSc 
achievements in chemistry, botany, aoatomy, and medical jurisprudeoce^ 
You will/ therefore, I oust, excuse my want of adequate preparfttloa aod 
forgive me if I do not adhere too closely to the methodical line which the 
title of this lecture implies, but rather make such general and preliminary 
observatioos on literature and science as seem appropriate to the young 
men and young women of a manufaciuiing town like Luton, aod reserve 
to another occasion any detailed suggestions on literary method. For it la 
more particularly to the inhabinots of towns, whose occupations are often 
monotonous and distasteful, where life appears sordid, dull and filled with 
the perpetual struggle for necessaries and comfotc, that an inherited or 
acquired love of books b the greatest refreshment aod delight. Those 
who live altogeiber in the country are surrounded everywhere, from sunrise 
to sunset by the beauties of nature which in themselves axe an education 
to the sympathetic miod aod heart; but tbe towti dweller has an especbl 
need co counteract thonarrowjug influence of his daily occupations by aa 
dose a contact as he can maintain with the ideal world, revealed to him In 
books, wherein, however monotonous bis toil, he may enjoy^the society 
and think the thoughts and breathe the inspiratior) of the great masters of 
literature, whose wisdom and experience form the best part of the world’s 
wealth. This need of Intellectual change and refreshment grows every day 
more urgent for town dwellers, because the tendeacy of modern industrial 
life is to the inUniie division of labour owing to the multiplication of 
machtoery and the economic saving that results from such division. Tbe 
lesulc is that tbe artisan lends to become more and more of an automaton, 
infinitely repeating some monotonous and mechanical process, aod be often- 
is no more than the living guardian of a machine which seems, in Its iron, 
frame, to contain the soul and intellect which produces the induabial result^ 

* Tbis adairabte paper foriae^ the Ivaaggiel eddrai at the opeoing »f the Riw 
season of the literary Ciob of Lntoa, fiedfordsbire, Bnglaod. Tbe wtiier is so wdl 
kaowo, especially io ladii, Ibat tbe paper will be read with much Interest by all ont' 
Mideca—£d. 
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%?hile the part of man » only lo oil and (end the monster and feed the 
fire which gives it life. In the old days of Greece and Rome, or even 300 
yean age in England, the position of the artisan, or rather the crafuman, 
was very differenr. Whether a worker in the precloos meuls, in iron, in 
ivory, or a weaver of fabrics of the loom, his work and art were so self- 
contained that he could put into them his own thought and sentiment, 
unenslaved by the cammercialiso which to*day destroys artistic work. 
Adam Smith had not then preached the economkal doctrine of the division 
of labour; and, from start to finish, the workman could see hU creation 
grow beautiful beneath his hand. All the processes which made perfect 
the completed work were his alone; and so far his lot was happier chan 
that of the mao who hns lo^ay to perform a thousand times some trivial 
operation, from which all artistic thought ot endeavour is necosaiity 
absent. It is useless for us to complain of the age in which we live and 
of the conditions under which we labour. We cannot recall tbe days when 
the craftsman, if he were a man of natural iotelligence, was almost 
necessarily an artist; but in days when knowledge and enlightenment 
are no longer the possession of privileged classes, but, like light and air, 
are blessings common to all, we can take care to guard our souls from the 
deadening influence of out daily work, by the constant stimulus of noble, 
healthy and inspiring books. This Gub has been founded to encourage 
the yonth of Luton to try and live this higher life, to breathe this purer air, 
as necessary to.ihe health and growth of their soub as oxygen is to their 
bodies. No nobler aim could any Associatioo put before itself: to attempt 
to stem the torrent of materialism which threatens to drown the best part 
of our boasted civilizason, to minister, as Shakespeare has expreased it, to 
a mind diseased, and 

** Q eMse ibe stuff'd bcsM\ of tbsi periloua staff 
Whieb weighs upon ibe heart.” 

In urging 700 to make friends and counsellors of great and noble books, I 
would say that wealth and material prosperity are riot the first things In the 
world, eithef for nations or Individuals. Often they are a hindrance and a 
curse. You remember the young man in the Gospel who had a secret 
yearning for the higher life but who, hearing that it implied renunciation 
of wealth, went sadly away, for he bad great possesrions- What haa, 
through so many generations, glorified the little slave-owning Republic of 
Alberts, far more than its artistic genius or its coloniaitg power? It is its 
literature, still unsurpassed in dramatic beauty, in philosophical wisdom 
and in boldness of physical research. Two thousand years hence, what 
will our descendants hdd to be the chief glory of the reign of the Great 
Blitabeth, when the story of the Spanish Armada shall have grown as dim 
as the wars of Troy? Th en, as tenday, the twin stars, Shakespeare an d Bacon, 
will shine as the crowning glory of the Elizabethan heaven. During the 
rei^ of Queen Victoria, which will ever .remain a memorable epech in tbe 
history of humanity, the pre*eminence of literature has diminisbed, owing 
to the wonderful development of natural or physical science; and beside 
the names of writers like Herbert Spencer and Tennyson will shine witV 
• • K 2 
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equal light thou of Darvin, Huxley, Kelvin, and Lister. To this point I 
vill return. But tbe cooclusicn is in no way affected that the true greatness 
and distinction of a nation is not primarily due to its warriors or even its 
statesmen, who hurry across the world’s stage in storm and tumult, but to 
its writers, either in literature or in sdence, who have reduced the sum of 
human ralsery and added to human happiness, anU whose accumulated 
wisdom is the t'est inheritance of all succeeding generations. If you desire 
to see an example of the deadening influence of the exclusive struggle for 
wealth and material prosperity on the higher life, you have only ro look 
across the Atlantic to tlie United States of America, which are rich and 
powerful, with an enormous territory and a rapidly increasing population, 
But tbe Americans have not yet realised that these advantages do not of 
themselves confer national distinction, and mat, if their country were to 
sink beneath the ocean to-morrow, it would in history All a very small 
place compared with the tiny Republic of Athens. In America, at any 
rate among tbe men, education is so directed to commercial ends, and in 
its higher branches the scientific is placed so much above the literary 
method that the imagination is starved and the power of original literary 
production seems decaying, which is an unnatural and dangerous symptom 
in a young and vigorous community. The old race of writers of dlstinc* 
tion, such as Longfellow, Bryant, Holmee and Washington Irriog, have 
died out, and the Americans who are most prominent in cultivated 
European o^ulon In art or literature, like Sargent, Henry James, or 
Marion Crawford, live habitually out of America and draw their inspiration 
from England, Trance, and Italy, I was resdlog tbe other day a little 
book called “ Kokoro,'’ wrinen by an American, full of grace and delicate 
fancy, but the author had lived for many years as a Professor in a 
University in Japan. The greatest of English critics of this generation, 
Matthew Arnold, in the last essay he ever wrote, discussed an opinion, 
which I had expressed in a book on “The Great American Republic," 
that there was no country in which a cultivated human being could live 
with less pleasure chan in America; and when I heard him deliver his flrsc 
lecture in New York, I realized the truth of this remark and how deep a 
gulf in sympathy lay between the critic and his audience. But I will not 
dwell on tbe sbortcomings of our American cousins when we have so many 
of our ovrt We have, in a diflerenl degree, the same defects, which are, 
indeed, inseparable from the conditions of our modern life. I believe that 
the degeneration of the pure literary habir and instinct Is but a passing 
phase of American life, and that Americans will, with tbe larger national 
amlntion which is now possessing them, take in lime a worthy place in the 
Temple of Parnassus. That such may be the case I earnestly desire, for 
I am one of those who look to the cordial and sympathetic union cf^ 
England and America as the most important factor of the history of tbe 
twentieth century. That this feeling b shared by tbe best and most db> 
tinguished Americans, 1 am convinced, and in evidence I would read to 
you one graceful sentence from a letter to me of the American Ambassador, 
written a few days before be lef^ England to take np the responsible position 
of Secretary Of Sute: ** 1 soraeunes feel that Use only advantage we Yankees 
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possess over is that we have two native couobies while you have 
but one.” 

Before offering any positive suggeslloDa as to choice of books and methods 
of study, it is necessary to clear the ground by considering in a link more 
detail the conditions under which the education of young men of the 
present day roust be carried on. By education 1 do not mean that 
grounding in essentials, the mere foundations of elementary knowledge 
which the boy or the girl acquires at school The higher education begins 
where the school ends: the superstructure which the human soul has to 
inha^t for life must be built, each for himself, when he has realised what 
are hts tastes, bis tendencies, and the direction in which his life work lies. 
Ko doubt schoohtraimng counts for much, if it be intelligent and worthy, 
for the best part of the edocailon of a child is the healthy development of 
inherited tendencies. But the true and complete trainiog of mind and 
character by the choice of books and study be^ns where the elementary 
education cods, and the intelleccual life or death of the human soul is in 
the power of each one of us, to choose the right way or the wrong way to 
its trinmpb or undoing. 

The difBculty choice would at first sight appear to be enhanced by 
the enormous development of literature and the multiplication of books, 
and, oa the other hand, by the stress and competition of modem life which 
compels the student, who has little money and less leisure, to occupy him¬ 
self in great part with techoicai and scientific trainmg, without which he is 
uafltied to take his part in tbe fierce struggle for eKisteoce. But these 
cooditions, if they be less superficially regarded, lessen and do not increase 
the difficulty of choice. Literature Is a vast tropical garden in which grow 
magnificent forest-trees and delicious fruits and fragrant dowers, together 
with rank undei^rowth and poisonous berries and blossoms. In this garden, 
too, there stands, as in tbe Garden of Eden, the tree of knowledge of good 
and enl. But the inherited eTperience of mankind, and the divine instinct 
which teaches us to hate the evil and choose the good, has left us little 
doubt as CO what fruits we may cat with safety and what poison Sowers we 
should avoid. Tbe judgment of the world has been justly and finally 
passed on the works of all those great writers, poets, dramatlats, novelists, 
historians, and philosophers who have entered into the Temple of Fame, 
and the multiplication of ephemeral literature, trivial, worthless, or demoral- 
bing, will in no way weaken the authority of tbe decision. 

The pressing oecesrity of keeping abreast with the swift development of 
natural and physical science, which is the dominant note of tbe age In 
which we live, while it does not make it more difficult to choose ibe best 
literature, certainly leaves less rime in which to study and digest it. The 
inherited sum of human knowledge Is now so vast that the most industrious 
of us can only pick up a few fragments from the table Of learning vhich is 
so lavishly spread; and this renders It the mere important for us to choose 
wisely and not to waste our scanty leisure on literature which b idle, harm* 
fol or, at tbe best, like the apples of the Dead Sea, dust and ashes in our . 
mouth. Nor can we afford to neglect, even for the delight aod ment^ 
refreshment of the highest literature, the results of science which, day by 
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<iay, is unfolding to as the socrets of the with and hwvenand tiansfoming 
by its discoveries the conditions of our social and physical life. No man 
in these days can be a compleie indiTidual, properly furnished for his life, 
work, who is not to some extent acquainted with the last lesulu of inquiry 
in sodology, psychology and natural science; while it will be imposable 
for England to maiotaio her commercial supremacy and feed the crowded 
millions of her cities unless, by general technical training in schools and 
colleges, the strongest srimulus be given to applied science in ourinanu- 
faelures, and to original sdentlhc sesesxch. I should like to direct your 
attention to an address recently given to the students at the Mason College, 
Knningham, by the famous geologist, Sir Arclubald Geikic, who chose for 
his subject “ Science ia Education," and another by Sir Norman Lockyer 
to the students of the Royal College of Science, London. But the first of 
these is particularly worthy of atteutlon, as it sums up, with singular ability 
and impartiality, the relative claims of science and literature, and the 
necessity of allowiug both a fair place in a modern education. It is 
because I realiie so strongly the necessity for scieoufic training, and am 
looking so anxiously for the advent of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of foresight and genius, who will grant ;^so,ooo,ooo sterling for 
technical education, to be repaid a hundredfold in commercial pros¬ 
perity, that I sympaihiae but little with those teachers who seem 
too esclusively to advocate the claims of literature as a sufficient 
intellectual equipment. These tnen, distinguished though they may be 
as writers or critics, Hve mostly apart from the world of action, and in 
their devotion to their literary pursuits seem to ignore the modern neces¬ 
sity of giving a It^e part of our leisure to sdenclfic study, equally im- 
portaut and engrossing. Mr. Frederic Hanlson has written a dellgbiful 
essay, full of wise suggestion, on the “ Choice of Books," which I heartily 
commend to you, But it seems to me to be written, as it were, in vaeuoy 
unimpressed by the atmosphere which envelops our ruodem life. He urges 
with admirable force the charms and advantages of literary study, and the 
style and merit of the acknowledged masters in literature; but he expeas 
too much of the modem student, whom he would confine to authors, 
already become elasslca, and treats with a scarcely veiled contempt the 
greater part of contemporary literature. For him the doors of the Temple 
of Parnassus have been finally closed or only open jealously and at rare 
intervals to admit a new-comer among the Immortals. Of course, so 
accomplished' a writer does not ^nore science, but he does not give,to 
its study the importance which, iu modem times, 1$ its doe, for, after all, 
human life la short, knowledge is limitless, and our many inventions have 
not imftfoved the quality of the human brain, or Increased, if indeed they 
have not dimioished, our powers of imagiaarion, reflection, and memory. 
We cannot know or learn everything, and the keynote of our edncational 
policy of today Is to examiue our imelleaaal baggage and equipment and 
decide what we must abandon and what It is necessary to retain. The 
innate conservatism of the SngHsh character has maintaitfed In our larger 
schot^s and Universities a isediseval scholasticism, which, with all its 
advantages in the formation of style and character, Is still exa^eimied and 
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Injurious. 1 would not speak slightingly of Greek aod Laiiin, lAJeaming 
which some ten yean of my life were passed; nor would I venture lo do 
$0 in the presence of such distinguished clashes as your President, and 
Mr. Neville Swordec; but 1 would in^ that tbe system of teaching (beat 
U ridiculously inadequate, when it is considered that the superBcial know- 
ledge of the clasacs acquired by the average schoolboy is gained at the 
expense of modern languages and literature, without which the student, 
when be enters real working life, is hopelessly at sesL We are handicapped 
in every market in the world by the Hnguistlc defidencies of Englishmen. 
I can speak froro experience, for I acn connected with several great under- 
lakbgs, banks, and railways in foregn countries, and the dllhculty of 
finding competent, well-educated English clerks, with a thorough colloquial 
knowledge of French and German, is almost insuperable. It is beside 
the question to assert that English is the world language of the future, and 
that the necessity for other nations to learn English is (ar greater than for 
us to learn the languages of the Continent. This argument is unworthy of 
a vigorous-minded people, who must not trust to tbe chances of the future, 
but must now gird up its loins for the race imless it is content to be leiV 
behind. 

It is perhaps because 1 rather belong to the world of acdon than to the 
study that your club has done me the honour to Invite me to address you. 
1 have, it is Due, written a good many books, which 1 advise you to ndther 
buy nor read, as your time may be better employed; but my sympathies 
axe with the world of work, in which ray life has been passed. This is 
why I have specially pressed upon you, wbo live iu a manufactunng town, 
the claims of scientific culrure as equal to those of literary study. But 
I do not deny tbat by limiting your study of literature you must lose a 
part of the chief delight of life, which it ever refreshes, strengthens, and 
renews; the oatside coDSCietice, as it were, responsive to that withia us, 
moulding our conduct in accordance with the inspired teaching of Che 
great souls wbo are the guides and masters for humanity for all time. 

But the modem roan, and especially tbe modern Eogliabcnani has 
other dairaa than those of science, which divert him from literary study. 
Mr. Frederic* Hamson would probably not deign to consider newspapers 
as worthy of tbe regard of any human being. But tbe Englishtnan is doc 
as be was at the beginning of the century, with no appreciable share of 
p^tical power, which was entirely usurped by (be privileged classes. How, 
political power has been entrusted to the people, and each one of us 
should realise tbat with power comes responsibility, and that to the honesty 
and patriotism of as all, individually and oollectivdy, the welfare of this 
great Empue bsa been confided. With the consciousness of this glorious 
responubility has come to roost Englishmen an appre^tioo of Bnitsh 
interests throughout the world which almost seems a new sense. We 
are no longer satisfied with the local interests of Luton, of Bedfordshire, 
or of the British Isles. Our interests are as wide as our Empire, and 
all pans of the world—China, the Cape, CanaHa^ AusDalia, India, Siarn, 
and tbe Soudan —are as familur In our mouths as household words. 
To be a complete diizeo,.yoa roust conseqnectly be instructed In home 
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and foreign politics—chat is to say, you must give up a share of your 
reading leisure co newspapers. But, furcber than this, you must avoid, 
as much os possible, the irhirtpooi of party strife, which is profitless and 
demoralizing fo us all, and must, as responsible citizens, try to understand 
the prindples oo which all political questions finally rest For all things 
in earth and heaven, from the movemeots of the aiars to your own irt* 
bericed teodeocies, are governed by law; and as the deeper and fat 
more important part of politics cannot be gained from party newspaper^ 
you must find leisure Co read works like Herbert Spencer's ‘'Principles 
of Sociology" and Lecky's "Liberty and Democracy," if you aspire to 
perform your political functioos intelligently and worthily. . . 

I have not time to disease so large a question as the choice of books 
in the several departments of literature. But, as I have before said, the 
great masters have taken their place for ever, and there is Hide difficulty 
in knowing wbat to read. The iporo important point is to know what 
to avoid. And in this your own trained sense must chlefiy guide yoo. 
1 firmly believe that the general tendency of human nature is towards 
the good, and that it is struggling perpetually to a higher level. Eucoucage 
this tendency, and earnestly endeavour to choose, for you have a choice, 
the good rather ihau the evil. Nourish your soul on elevating, noble and 
iospnring literature, and leave chat which starves and degrades the soul to 
those who prefer, like the man with the muck rake in Bunyan’s "Fi^im’s 
Progress,” to occupy themselves with the literature of the du$c*bin and the 
gutter. 

One word of frieodJy counsel I would ^ve to young meo and young 
women also, for in the training for the higher life there is no reason to 
consider the difference of ser, and this is to make close and intimate 
Mends of at least two books, one prose and tbe other poetiy; one to 
strengthen and enlighten the conduct and character, tbe other tosatrsfy 
tbe craving of the soul for emoebn and Imagination. 1 well remember 
when 1 was a young man about i8 I formed two such friendships, which 
have lasted my life. The prose book was “Sartor ResaRus,” by Carlyle. 
.1 .recall the day, many years ago, when in the gallery of tbe Union at 
Cambridge 1 came across this memorable and epoch-making book, and 
sat 'down to read it through a winter afternoon. It seemed to me an 
inapicaiion, a revelation, a new gospel. More than any book tn tbe world 
it bdueoced nay life, and Is still my constant companion, and, although 
Carlyle has not the same faacioatbn for this generatioo as for the last, I 
could recommend to young people no work nobler in its aims or more 
.with a righteous contempt for wbat is mean and unworthy. My 
second life friend was and is Tennyson, whose poems In those days I knew 
by bean, and even though he does not compare in creative and oclgioal 
genius with some of the g^at classics, yet for a uniformly high level of 
ihongbc and expression, for human sympathy and fot melodious beauty 
he is a delightful and incomparable companion of whom one can .never 
weary. Those are Indeed unhappy who can find no joy aod companbn* 
ship in books. The love of books is an ever new delight, which grows 
more keen with advancing age when more active pleasures foil us. The 
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great and inspiiiog thoughts of nobte rn«i, e&shrioed in books, are our 
constant solace in sickness aod roUforcuDe; thej people our solitude with 
the creations of fancy, they are friends who oew grow cold or change. 
And more than this, they strengthen and arm us for the battle of lifCi they 
encourage us, by example and precept, in patriotism, self'Sacrihce and 
devotion to humanity, and theyfuruish us with the courage to face a 
future which their philosophy baa deprived of its lerron. A life so inspired 
is a life of duty, of sacrifice for others, and its end is well deecnbed by 
Tennyson; 

“ To pass, wben Ufe iis Jighi withdraws, 

Not void of hghteoas sdf.4pplanse, 

No)’ lo a Qieitiy selfbh caus^ 

“ lo secaegood cause, net in mine ovo 
To perish, wept fbr, bOAoor'd, koown, 

Aad like a warrior ovenbrown: 

Whose eyes an dim with glorious lean 
When, «nled mtb noble dust, be bears 
His country's war^esg Ibrlll his earn 
‘' Then dyif^ of a mortal stroke 
WlttC tame the Aaoinac’s line is broke 
Aiid all Ibe’war [t roll'd In smoke.*’ 



THE BLACK STOKE. 

By the Rev. J. D. Bate, m.r.a.s. 

It U quite evident that Stone*worship, $o corampn among the aadeots, 
formed an important ingredient b the system of religion observed by those 
who constructed the Ka’ba,—the chief Temple of the Isldmic faith in the 
city of Makha- What may have been the exact ori^o of this peculiar 

form of worship—to wit, that of shapeless bmps of stone_is a point 

which now baffles investigation. It is found impossible, through want of 
trustworthy data, to decide whether the homage paid rn ancient times to 
stones b aU parts of Arabia, arose in the first inslartce from the worship of 
the celebrated “ Black Stone ” of the Ka'bt, or whether, on the contrary, 
the worship of this piece of stone was not rather the outcome of the 
nallonal tendency to Stone-worship in genera). Anyhow, there are several 
pieces of stone in and atonnd the Temple of Makka that for a variety of 
reasons are objects of profound veneranoo throughout the Muhammadan 
world,—the said world consblbg of about a hundred and eighty millions 
of our contemporaries. We purpose m the present sketch to limit our 
attention to one only of these stooes. 

2 o the nbth year of the Hajira, immediately after the siege and capture 
of Makka by the host of the Faithful who swarmed down with the Prophet 
from Madioa for the purpose, Mubammad issued a praciamaiion that none 
hut faithful adherents of his should in future gab access to the Ka'ba and 
to (he rites and ceromonies connected with it In keeping with this law, 
all the roads leadiog into the city are to this day carefully guarded at 
disUoces varying from three to -ten miles in the different directions from 
the city, so that it is impossible that anyone not an adhere'ut of one or 
other of the four so-called “orthodox" divisions of the Surmi sect should 
be able, except by some cleverly-planned evasion of Islamic law, to gab 
access to the sacred spot. We find, In consequence, that tbs accounts 
given by different writers as to the natoro and appearance of the Black 
Stone, exhibit some considerable variations; for orthodox Musalmins 
cannot be prevailed upon to give a straightforward description of it, and 
mere adventurers, like the several European Hi] Is (Burckbardt, Burton, 
and the others) could only gratify their intelUgecl curiosity by stealthy 
investigations. Detection in tbe act of pursuing such investigation would 
have cost the travellers their lives, in pursuance (as Muhammadans suppose) 
of the law of the Prophet. Your faithful Musalmin cannot uoderstand 
that any other ototive than worship should lead anyone to visit Makka. 

As instances of the differences of statement to which we have alluded 
we may mention what our intelligent travellen have recorded concerning 
the naturf of the Black Stone. One of them tells us that it Ujindoubtedly 
a large aerolite,—an opinion which scarcely harmonlees with its reputed 
quality of fioating in water, sbee aerolites usually contain a large percentage 
of heavy metallic matter, such as iron pyrites. Another traveller reports 
that it looks like a jnece of lava, containing small extraneous particle? of 
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some whice4nd*y«Uowish subsUnce. Silll another of those authorities 
affirms that it is a fragment of volcanic basalt, spnokled throughoui its 
surface with small, pointed, coloured crystals, and varied with felspar upon 
a dark ground, like coal,—eyceptlng one of Its protuberances, which 
happens to be a liule reddish. Others, again, cUimbg an equal title to 
exact knowledge, give it as thei; opinion that is nothing else than an 
ordinary place of stone from one of (he quarries in which the Makkan 
territory abounda These tasi-ineniioned travellers, however, appear to 
overlook the circumstance that this opinion of thdrs does not take due 
cognisance of that property of the Stone to which we have just alluded, 
and also the circunsscance chat the only kind of stone yielded by the 
fdakkan quarries is a sort of gray granite. In the midst of so much conflict 
of opinion, seriously placed on record by competent and impartial observers 
wbo have themselves seen and examined the relic, it obviously Is very 
diffieult for anyone to determine, with any degree of comfortable certainty, 
wbai tbe nature of the Black Slone really la. As to the orthodox Muham¬ 
madan, be views the whole question as one the sacred mysteries of the 
Paitb; and to all Inquiry he has but one answer,-^Become a Musalm^n, 
and then you wilt know. 

But hot so difficult is it to form an idea as to its sise and present appear¬ 
ance j though even here, too, the authoniles differ among themselves. In 
form it is an irregular oval,—(he inequality of its two longer sidea imparting 
to it a somewhat semicircular appearance It measures about six inches In 
height and eight in breadth,—the diameter on its lower and wider side 
being eight inches and a half. Hie surface is protuberant and somewhat 
knobby or undulating, and has the appearance of being composed of a 
number of smaller stones of different siees and sh^es, securely fitted 
together with cemenb and perkily smooth. Its appearance is as though 
the origioal piece of stone had been broken to pieces by a violent blow 
and then repaired. And, as a matter of fact, this appears to be the true 
eiplanadcn of this irregularity of tbe surfacefor it is recorded by the 
AraUaa historians of the Ka’ba that in the year 4:3 of the Hajha ao 
emissary of a certain Egyptian Khalifa, known as the mad Khalifa Hiklm,” 
shattered it to pieces by a stroke of a club; and they relate that al^er this 
event, the pieces, and even the dust also, were carefully restored, and the 
bagmeois cemented together. In order, however, to reader the smashing 
theory at all credible, we are compelled to fall back upon conjecture 
dther this rude onslaught was effected during some waz of the Egyptians 
with the authorities at Makka, or the conditions of access to the Temple 
must have been much less stringent In the earlier centuries of the Muslim 
period than they are now. But be that as it may, the protuberances 
mentioned are twelve or hfteen in number, and are such as to impart to 
the surface of the Stone a muscular or .pebbly appearance. Near the 
middle there is a hollow which reaches to about as much as two indies 
below the outer edge of the Stone, and is of a kind to surest to the 
visitor the surmUe that one of the protuberances may have been removed. 
The colour of the surface of tbe relic is at the present rime a deep reddish 
brown,—or, as some have described it, a metallic black: and notwith* 
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slaudiog the polished appeetance imparted to it by the consiani touching 
of unnumbered myrUda of devotees, it yet bean on its undulating surface 
what appear to be evident marks of volcanic origin. These muscular' 
protuberances, however, are attributed by the Muslim authorities to the 
incessant osculations and rubbings of the Faithful. The smoothness may, 
perhaps, be attributable to this cause, but the obviously fractured and 
pebbly appearance is not accounted for in this way. Thus much for the 
Stone itself; the next point is its position in the Temple. 

The measures that have evidently been adopted from time to time by 
successive “ Guardians of the Ka'ba »• with the view of preserving the 
sacred relic appear to throw some light on a question for which we are not 
as yet prepared,—the question of its history. It U suirounded on all sides 
by a border composed of a subsUnce that looks like a close cement of 
pitch and gravel, of a colour similar lo that of the Slone Itself, though not 
quite the same. This border is two or three inches in breadth, and, rising 
at tbe outer edge a little above the surface of the Slone, it gradually slopes 
down in tbe direction of the middle of it. The only explanation of the 
presence of this border which commends itself to our judgment is that it Is 
nothing more nor less than the outer surface of that body of cement in 
which the broken pieces were embedded on the occurrence of the disaster 
above alluded to, and the slight elevation la its position in relatma to the 
surfaceof the Slone would seem lo have been intended to support and 
keep together the obviously broken pieces. The relic has, however, the 
appearance of being set in a roaswve silver arch,—tbe border just described 
being encircled by a silver band or zone about a foot broai but broader 
below than above and on the two remaining sides: it* has also a coaslder- 
aWc swelling below, as though there were a portion of the Stone hidden 
uodet it The lower pact of this band is studded with silver nails. From 
tbe outer edge of this ring also, there is a gradual sloping down towards 
tbe middle of the surface of the Stone,—tbe centre of the Stone having 
thus the appearance of being sunk about two Inches below the metal by 
which It is surrounded. Burton says that the parts which are here described 
as of tilver, were, on the occasion of hIs visit, ntber of gold or gilded 
These sojrouQdlngs serve the purpose of protectioo as well as of omamenL 
On comparing the borders of tbe Scone whldi are covered and secured 
by the silver with the uncovered pan which is exposed to the touches of 
the Faiibful, the exposed part 1 $ found to have lost nearly twelve lines of 
Hs thickness. From ihU it has been inferred by some travellers that if the 
Stone was smooth and even at the time It was placed there by Mubammad 
on tbe occaaon of the reconstruction of tbe Ka’ba by tbe Beni Qoreysh 
m 605 A. D. it baa lost nearly ooe*twelfth of an inch during each succeeding 
‘^^vy* 'Fhe conjecture is, however, open to considerable critidsiD on 
dificrenc accounts: in tbe first ^ce, it is almost certain that the sur&ce of 
the Stone was not level at the lime referred to; for it bad been nibbed by 
unnumbered millions of tbe hands of tbe ancient Arabian worshippers 
during an unknown number of centuries prior to the Prophet's lime: in 
the next place, as recracly as foox hundred years subsequently to bis time, it 
was, according to tbe local historians, broken to atoms and ^eced togeriier, 
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u already mentioned. The remarkable irrcgulajity of ihe surface would 
Mem 10 be best explained by supposing a deficiency of anisilc skill and 
care in placing the fragments into the cement after the disaster alluded to. 

The entire relief as thus described, is caiefully built into the wall on the 
out^ of the Ka’ba In the north easterly aa^e: Barton^ however, says 
that it is in the south-easterly angle ; but the Arab historians of the place 
expressly state that it is fixed in that angle of the Teuaple which poinU in 
the direction of Bosra. Tbe diffientty in this detail arises from the curious 
irregularity in the shape of the edifice and in the direction of its angles. 
From the portion it thus occupies it appears that the terra “ Corner stone,'' 
sometimes applied to it, can only be applied in a modified (or perhaps, 
rather, in a theological) sense; tor it is not part of the actual building b 
the sense in which a corne^8toDe always is. It is so inserted as to tall 
along the line of the sharp angle of the edifice, and it projects a little 
theretrom, so as to admit of being the more readily touched and kissed. 
The travellers difier in their statements as to the distance of the Stone 
from tbe ground: one of them (All Bey, that b Badia the Spanish HijO 
states that it is at a height of forry-lwo inches from the level; but Burton, 
who tdls us that he carefully examined the relic on repeated vblts to it, 
says that be measured, and found that Its height from the ground was four 
feet nine inches : other travellers state the matter roughly and say that its 
position b at a height of four or five feet. The object of its being thus 
elevated from the level b that It might easily be seen and touched by 
persons of whatever statuK. We now pass on to the question of its history. 

Notwithstandbg the unique sacreduess which attaches to the Stone, the 
great reverence which all Muslims have ever eoteitained for it, the jealous 
care with which it has been guarded, uid the unbroken continuity of the 
practice of daily visiting It, this curious relic of unknown antiquity and 
origie has experienced some considerable vicissitudes of fortune,—a cir¬ 
cumstance which, remarkably enough, is attributable rather to the icono¬ 
clastic pnndple of the Faith itself tban to any other single cause. These 
vids»tudes commeuced long prior to the time of Muhammad, as the 
followbg tradition will show. On the occasion of the of Muzad, 

the last king of the Jurhumite dynasty in a.d. sod, tbe Beni lijid proceeded 
to contend with the other descendants of Ma’dd for the cuscodiaosblp of 
the Ka'ba. now vacated by the Jnrbumites,—the custody of that building 
being the symbol of religious and political ascendancy through the length 
and breadth of Arabia, even in those remote days. They were, however, 
defeated In this srru^le for supremacy, and afterwards emigrated towards 
Iraq, where they took part In establlsbiog the kiogdooi of Hira. But 
resolved, as they quitted the territory of Makka, to do all the mischief they 
could, they removed tbe Black Stone from its place in the wall of the 
Ka'ba, and secreted it in tbe earth. The only person who witnessed 
where It was buried was a female of the Khusa’a tribe. On this point 
turns tbe question as to which tribe of the descendants of Ma'dd should 
bold supremacy in Kakka. The only condition on which cbe members of 
the girl's tribe would consent to the restoration of tbe Stone to its place in 
the Ka’ba-wall, was that tbe Sacred Edifice itself should be made over to 
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th«ir chaise,—in o^her irord$, that iheir Qvn cril>« should now succeed to 
the soTereigntf. With the question of the historical veritj of the tradition 
we are not now concerned. In all probability ic owes its origin to au 
attempt on the part of the vanquished Makkans to account for the 
a^endancy of the K.huai'Cies in order to palliate the igoominy of their own 
subjugation* Our object is rather to point out in this tradition of the 
vicissitudes of the Black Stone, that the worship carried on at the Ka'ba 
most have been of ancient standing even at that early date. 

Allusion has already been made to the violence which at the time of the 
Fntimide Khalils reduced the Stone to fragments. About a century prior 
to the iudictioo of that disaster, this sacred object underweot but little 
better treatment at the haods of (be Karmathlans. These people were a 
sect of very degenerate and heterodox Muhamrnadans, whose dogmas were 
subversive of Che fundamental points of the Isldmic faith. They resided 
far away in the country of Kajar, in eastern Arabia, and the sect sprang 
into existence in the lest quarter of (he third century of the Hajira. In 
course of time they increased in numbers and attained great influence, 
and io A.H. 3:7 they succeeded In dethroning the reigning Khalifas, and 
captured the city of Makka in the reign of their leader 7 iAar. Under this 
wan these Iconoclasts, whose opinions and manners very much resembled 
those of the Wahhabis of our own time, committed great outrages and 
disorders in the city of Makka, and among other atrocious acts they pro> 
ceeded to offer indignities even to the Ka’ba itself Now, among the 
desecraiioRs of which they were guilty, was that of the removing of the 
Slack Stone from its place, and the transference of It to their own distant 
country. To eut a long story short, these heretics obliged the Khalil to 
pay them tribute in order (bat permission might be granted for the continued 
performance of (he rites of the annual pilgrimage; and so complete was 
their conquest of the orthodox party, and so profound their aversion to 
what they conceived to be the supersLiiions of the system carried on at 
Makka, (hat during the long period of tvro and-twenty years they could not 
be prevailed upon to restore it to the dismayed authorities at Makka, though 
these latter made them the handsome offer of live thousand pieces of gold 
for it,^ fact which shows the high value set by the Faithful upon this 
little piece of stone. Ac length, however, when the Karmathiaos saw that 
by reuining the Stone they were unable to extinguish the devotion paid to 
it or to prevent the influx of pilgrims to the Holy City, they of their own 
accord gave back this precious relic in the year 33$ of the Hajira. It is 
related that in doing so they sought to banter the devotees at Makka by 
telling them that it was not the same piece of scone I This, however, the 
happy redpients were able to disprove by putting to the lest its property 
of floatirig in water,—a corroboration, as would seem, of the somewhat 
unromantic theory of Its being nothing else than a piece of some kind of 
lava, or perhaps a mere piece of pumice. Of such a theory as regards its 
nature and origin inddeocal evidence is aflcrded by traditions of the exist¬ 
ence of volcanoes iu the Hijdz at a very earl^ period. 

The Faithful, however, are not so easily put out of conceit of the chief 
Corner-stone of their Faith as to admit that it had so common^ace an 
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origin. The; hold thts piece of stone in the highest veneracion, and apply 
10 it ihc magniloquent epithet ofthe Right Hand of God on the Earth*.'' 
The; contend that it 1 $ one of the precious gens of the celestial Paradise; 
and man; are the legends of wonder current among them b; way of 
aocounung for Its presence in this lower world. Some of their thoolt^ians 
axe of opinion that it fell down on the earth from the seventh or highest 
heaven 00 the ocoa«on of the expulsion thence of our first parents,—their 
Paradise having been, according to the Muslim theology, not a terrestrial 
region at all. Othera of them maintain that on the occasion of the first 
building of the Ka'ba by Adam and the angels, this gem was brought 
down from heaven by Gabriel and handed by him to Adam to be bulk 
into tbe wall of the Ka’ba in the very place where it now is, for the purpose 
of indicatiog to him and to all the Faithful to all time the exact scarring- 
point from which It was the will of the Great Supreme that the sevenfold 
circumambulallon of the Ka’ba should be commenced. They are further 
of opinion that it remained on earth dU the time of the Deluge, when, too 
holy a thing to be a sharer of the common fate which had resulted to all 
things from human sinfulness, it was taken up to heaven. There is, how¬ 
ever, one legend which states that at the time of the visitation refened to 
the Stone was removed from its place in the wall of the Ka'ba by the hand 
of tbe angel }U6t named, and concealed by him in a deep cavern in one of 
the mountains which abound in the Makkan tenitory. The manner of its 
reinlroduorion into the world after the Deluge is also differently related. 
The tradition which states that it was taken back to heaven befijre that 
cataclysm, states that it was then brought down again by the same celestial 
nteasenger, and entrusted by him to Abraham when the great patriarch 
needed it in rebuilding the Ka’ba after the original model. Another of 
tbeir traditions states that on the occasion on which Abraham and Ishnael 
rebuilt the Ka'ba, Ishmael went about in search of a piece of stone that 
might suitably serve as a corner-stone from which circumaxobulation of tbe 
Sacred Edifice might be commenced; and that in the course of his wander¬ 
ings he met the angel Gabriel, who presented to him this Stone, which he 
had jUR brought down from heaven, to be used for the purpose. Such 
are the accounts soberly accepted as historical by the different schools of 
theologians. 

Such are some specimens of the bistoiy of this interesting object that 
are seriously placed on record in the writings of Muhammadan theologians 
and credited by tbe followers of the Prophet Equally far removed 
from quBRionable history is the sccoont they give of its nature and colour. 
They maintain that at first the Black Stone was of a refulgent bright colour, 
and “whiter than milk,'*—a form of expression which in the lips of an 
inhabiunt of tbe burning Desert must be uken as equivalent (o cur 
expresion “whiter than snow." It is In allusion to that period of its 
history that tbe Stone is also called “the Daazlbg Stone.” Wben, after 
its concealment for some centuries in the cleft of the mountain, it was 
handed to Ishmael by Gabriel, it was still, as of old, of a refulgent bright 
colour. It was at that time so bright, indeed, as to «da«le the eyes at a 
distance of four days' jonroey.” Vfhen we come to inquire as to the 
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means by frhicb the Stone so completely became bereft of its ancient 
brillUnq^, we are met as usual by very di/Tetent replies. Some of the 
Muslim authorities attribute its change of colour to the drcumstance of 
its having repeatedly suffered from fire both before the iniroducrion of the 
Islimic religion and subsequently to it- Others, however, axe not eonient 
with so prosaic an account of the matter. They explain that it owes its 
preseot cobur to the mere accident of its having been, at some period 
which the divines are not able to specify, touched by some wooun while 
m a sate of ceremonial impunty. But whether the touch which thus 
deprived the stone of its refulgence deprived it also of its sanctity and 
virtue, the divanes do not explain ; nor do they tell us how it happened 
that a change so great could have taken place in a Slone with a refulgence 
almost rivalling the brightness of the sun and visited day and night by 
numbers of ardent devotees, and yet have so escaped notice at the time 
that no record was made of the fact by the guardians of the Tempb 
Yet a third theory by which most of the Muhammadan autboritiea 
account for the strange phenomenoQ is this, that the change of colour is 
owing to the transference to the Stone, in some mysterious way which 
transcends all human comprebension, of the sins of all those members of 
the human race who have ever embraced the Muslim creed. It wept so 
long and so profusely on account of the ains of the Faithful that it became 
at length opaque, and at last absolutely black. If such be iadeed the 
occasion of its blackness (the absorption of ceremonial deAiement and 
moral guilt) it surely b strange to the lay mind that the Stoue should be 
regarded as still retaining any character for sacredness and nriue. If it 
be Indeed the fact that the immeasurable and countless offences of so 
many miUiona of human beings are absorbed into so small a compass as 
six inches ity eight, the least that reason would mfer should rather be that 
the Slone bad become wnboly in no ordinary degree. But when we recall 
the drcumstance that the followers of the Prophet not only kiss the Stone 
With the utmost fervour, but also touch and caress it with tbeir hands, 
and press and rob their faces and breasts against it, it seems not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that whatever its otipnal colour may have been, iu present 
appearance may be owing to tbb process to which for so many ages it has 
been daily snh^ected. Such an explanation derives support ffom the 
remarkable circumstance that it is the surfoce only that is of this dark 
colour, while the iusidc still remains whitbh,—the colour of the inside of 
pumice-stone. It is doubtful, however, whether any Muhararoadao allows 
sufficient play to his mental powers, or indulges sufficiently in broad and 
healthy reli^ous speculation, to bit upon such a commoo«seoae view of 
tbe matter, or even to attach due weight to such an earthborn consideration 
in the event of its being presented, to his understaodiag. But sotwith* 
standing the circumstance that tbe continued moral impurity attachii^ to 
the Stooe is thus admitted and raaintatoed by the leaders of the Faith, yet 
men are found who every year throng In many scores of thousands from 
all pan* of the world to which Muhammad’s influence extends,—at untold 
inconvenience, discomfort, expense, and haaard to health and life, to 
perform lererenti^ ^od lowly homage to it ; and they confess to finding it 
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c^i^e f>i the chief joy» of their Ufe on earthy and base on the performance 
of the visit their belief lo their spiritual security and their hope of accept* 
aoce hereafter. The; maintain that at the Da; of Judgment (vhich the; 
call Qi) imat ”) this piece of Stone niU be endowed with sight and 
speech; sod this for the express purpose of then bearing witness Id favour 
of all those who ma; at any period from the beginning of the world have 
touched it in sincere faith. 

In conclusion it roa; be observed that the sacred Temple at Makka, 
notwithstanding all its venerable altractioos, baa oo object which in the 
estimation of tbe pious Muslim equals in sanctity the Black Stone. The 
most fervent and prevalent de»re in tbe heart of ever; faithful follower of 
the Prophet is that he ma; be percollled to eojo; the divine privilege of 
visiting tbe Ka’ba ortce at least in hU lifedrae and of making his admission 
into Paradise secure b; transferring to this Heaven-appointed absorbent 
the moral turpitude of all the transgressions of heart and life. 
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SHAN AND SIAM 
(A FB^v MORE Explanations). 

By Major G. E. Gbhini. 


Mr. Parxir’s courteous crickism of my article on tbts subject in the 
April number of the AiiafU Quarttrly Jievieu/* calls for some furrhec 
explanarions on ny part of some points which, no doubt, either on eccount 
of the limited space at my disposal or of my imperfect style of expoudon, 
may not appear quite clear to the reader as they do to me. For the 
present I propose to touch only upon such points as can be disposed of 
briefly, reserving to some future occasion the lengthy discussion of the 
others. 

As regards the identity of P'hya T&k (Sin) with: (i) Affw Ef^kk of 
I j68*9; (a) Pi^A Sin of 177 i*s ; and (3) Chhtg Ckao of 177a, there can 
be no further doubt since, as I said, F’hyS Tik reigned from 2767 to 
J7$S) and Mr Parker may rest assured as to the correctness of my state* 
oieoi. 1 venture to surest that the epithet Kom En-Uk may refer 
somewhat generally to Kamp'beng Pher, the name of the province to 
which P'hy 4 Tak had been appointed Governor shortly before 1767; a 
name which Is pronounced Kataan paik in Burmese,! and appears in 
slightly dissimilar forms in books of travel of the last t«o centuries. 
From the fact of such an appointment, P^hyS. T 5 k would iheocefortb be 
designated by the vulgar *'P’hy& Kamp’beng P'het,” although the official 
dtle was V^tra-prQMra.X 

With respect to the term Chku Pliyi Chaikri, it is not a personal 
name but a title, belonging to the Minister of the Northern Division of 
the kingdom (according to the old system). P’hyfi Tilt’s protector who 
bore that title has, of course, nothing to do with the later C. P. Chakkrf, 
who became PliyS T&k’s successor and the founder of the present reigning 
dynasty. § Between the two C. F. Chakkiis referred to several magnates 
bearing the aame title intervened. Fltyfi Tfik’s protector died long before 
the fall of Ayuihiaj while PliyS Tik's successor was his jaoior by three 
yean (having been born on the soth March, 1737), and having proved a 
valiant leader received tbe rank and title of C. P. Cbakkri from P’byi Tik 
himself in 1771 on the demise of a former occupant of that ofSce, Khek 
by naiDA 

The name (GU^g) said by the Chinese annalists to belong to 
P'byi T^’s family, as well as the epithet Ching CW employed to designate 
P’byS Tik bimsdf, I am welLni^ at a loss ro account for. Tbe only • 

* See page 401. 

'* Deung liucr. of i774f line 41. 

: V«jir 9 -p*<iiArt nagara is the oReiel oaiae of Eeaplieog P’bet, aod Its etjolvaleDt 
in fom. 

I Appeciog IS C A 0 ^ 94^1 ibroogh a ouspriAtin my foTQer papvr. 

-ItV -.i/. 
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possible explanation of theso terms that I can oflet so far is, that they may 
bear some relation to the temple which Pliyi TSk had repaired and em* 
bellished close by his royal residence on the western bank of the rivet at 
Baogkdk, and consecrated as the iloyal Temple under the new name of 
Wat Cheng. Ching means clear," “light,” “dawn," {apparently the 
sane word as the Chinese^), and it is said that the temple was so named 
because its old spire hove clearly in sight just at daybreak, while 
Tik was travelling down river to Bangkok to establish his new royal 
residence in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Almost equally uninrelligible prove to me the designations of Chief 
Cf^ang (^) Qr Ku^^'ang (g king of Xuo-wangi^ X)) ^ 
as the name Ching fiua applied by the Chinese Annalists 

in 1786* to King P! P. Ydl Fi, P’hyS TSk’s successor and the 
founder of the present dynasty. 1 can but surmise that Kuo, or rather 
Kek as pronounced in Cantonese, rnay represent in an abridged form the 
name of BSog-kok, therefore Kuo-wang or Kok-nang would simply mean 
‘ the Bing'kdk Rija' j and that ffua, in Cantonese JFa, may be intended 
for P. F. Yfit Fa. Though these renderings may seem to a certain extent 
justifiable, we remain however still in the dark as to the raeaoing of the 
term CKang. But leaving it for Mr. Parker to find oat the solution of 
these Chinese puzrles, for which he b by far better qualilied than myself, 

I shall proceed to the next point in question. 

This regards the identity of the terms Shan and Silm. While 1 am 
happy to see Mr. Parker agreeing eacirely with me 00 the question of 
identity pure and simple, and sincerely express regret at having at the 
outset misunderstood him upon this Important point, 1 feel somewhat 
disappointed at his still considering the term Siam (as connected with 
^y&ma rispa) and the existence in ancient times, io Soutbem Siam, of a 
region or district of that name, a myth or quasi*myih. I cannot here 
dilate upon this question, but J trust shortly to bring forward such addi^ 
tional evidence as to satisfy my respected antagonist as to the reality of 
the geographical, or topc^rapbicaJ, idenoty above alluded to. For the 
present all I have to remark is, that the said ^ySmaraitre, located by me 
at the bead of the Gulf of Si&m, must not be confonnded with Sk/»~rai 
on the shores of the Kambojan Lake, not far froQi Angkor Wat. 
r 6 b is an espression meaning (in the Khmer language) “ the defeated (or 
•conquered) SUm " (/.e, Silmese), and was given to that district id 1259 (or 
somewhat earlier according to some Cbronicles) 00 account of a Si^ese 
army (from Sokhothai it is saidX which had marched to attack Angkor 
Thom, the capital at the time of Kamboja, having been routed there by 
the Kbmers. At a quite modern period, the SlUmese, having assumed dlrea 
control upon that portion of the old Kambojan Kingdom, probably from 
dislike towards a name which recorded a reveres suffered by their ancestors, 
they modided it into Slm r&t, which represents, in fact, as I stated, the 
Sanskrit terra and means “ SiSmese territory!" The vulgar, 

Jmwever* and the Khmera themselves, continued to call that district, as of <■ 

* See CAms JleoUw, VoL Xtl„ pp. 97 and 10:. 
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yore, SUm-r&b. I merely referred to it in order to corroborate my $t«e* 
ment as to the evisteoce of ao early Khmer form $iem for the name of 
SiaoL Before 1 leave the myth question, I wUh to introduce 

a curioos pass^ from a learned missionary, K. Gervaiae, who alVer 
having lived in Si 9 m fully four years (from 2681 to 1685X ^nd become 
thoroughly acquainted with the language, customs, and part of the litera¬ 
ture, of the country, atiU believed the teno itself a myth, thus fairly 
eoliillDg himself to be eoosidered by us as Mr. Parker’s vmrihy precursor 
by over two centuries. Speaking of the capital Ayuthla, the reverend 
father says In his book°: . Les EtrangersI’appellent Siam, du non 

du Royaume auqaelm^ne lIs I’ont donn^, car 11 e&t tout h iocoonu 
aoa oaturek du pays, qei ne luy en donnent point d’autre que celuy de 
Meiiang-Th&y, ou de MeuaQg*Crong*Th8p Maanacone. . . . Peul*estre 
que de Sijouthia les Europeans ont fait k leur fantaisle ce mot de 
Siam. . . These lines, written by one who was well qualified to know 
and who ought to have known, plainly show bow too apt is human 
nature to treat aa myths facts and things about whose existence it happens 
to possess no positive information ready at hand 

Having now disposed of the principal points in Mr. Parker's rejoinder, 
it would remain for me to add a few observations on several mattery 
touchy upon by Pxof. St. Andrew St. John, In his letter in the same 
number of tbe Review (pp. 4t3*4). Bui as most of the questions coo* 
nected therewith are thrashed out at length In a paper of mine now in tbe 
press, 1 wooJd ask him to kindly wait until the same is outf I shall then 
be happy to clear up to the best of ny knowledge any pmnt that may yet 
need illustration. 

* Biitoirt du JfeyouBU <U Siom, Paiis, :6S8, pp. 4t, 4a> 

t See tt« coaiiciQMioa vf vy Notes oa the Early Gec^pby orindo ChiBa" In lh« 
forchconmg mmben of the Jewaaieftke Ifsyal Aei^ic S^dUf sf Cretu Jfr if au t. 


Milan, Hovember 8, i8p8. 
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THE LANDLORD AND POLITICAL TENURES 
OF GUJARAT AND WESTERN INDIA,— II. 

By B. H, Baden-Powell, m.a., c.i.e., f.r.s.e., m.r.a.s. 

Thsss is leftlly very little exagger&uon In iht siaMtneDt th»t tbe peculi- 
eriries of Gujariwboth geographical asd ethsical—axe largely the causes 
of the special bisiorical development which the superior land* tenures 
underwent If the country had been shut off from the Indus-region (to 
the north) by a conUDuallcn of the Vindhyan barrier, it would not have 
received such a succession of Ysdava, Gujax, and p»arf-Rl}put dans and 
adventurous leaders, nor so many foreign conquerors. Nor could it have 
become divided into so many rival and warlike states or chiefshipa It 
was, in turn, the number and diversity of these that multiplied the points 
of resistance to the Moslem arms, so that the Sultans were never able to 
Absorb the whole (or even the greater part) of the country into their 
KhaUa ox directly administered terxitory'^in which varieties of estate 
always rend to disappear, On the other hand, if the fertility of the 
province bad been less, and its seaport trade less valuable, the military 
force of the Moslem Empire would not have been so persistently focussed 
upon it, as it actually was; and the pioportlon of estates absorbed or 
altered in character would have been still smaller. The fact is that the 
aefuaJ dsmesne lands of the Moslem Sultans were almost condned to the 
districts around AhmadAbad and to the west coast districts—Broach and 
SQrAt, just as those of the Anhilpur kings had been before them , and the 
efiecKve area of MahrStha dominion was hardly larger.* Had the poUHcal 
and other cixcumsunces been the same as those which produced or shaped 
the tenures of Bengal or the North Western FxoTmees, all Guja^t might 
tCKiay have been a series of samindiri/’ or landlord estates held by 
‘'owners”—proud indeed of aocieot lineage and once territorial rank, but 
reduced to being private landlords. Indeed, it is likely that bad a century 
or mo more intervened before the (on the whole) preservative Influences of 
British rule came to be felt, dksiot^atlon would have gone yet furtbei: 
not only would the estates of ruling chiefs have been rransforroe^ into 
subject laodlordships under tbe Empire, but the villages of which 'they 
were composed might have become the separate units of property par¬ 
titioned among the descendant branches of its once ruling bouses; each 
village would have become subdivided into major and minor shares among 
^ group of co-sbsrers, now on the peasant level as regards wealth and im- 
portance, but held closely tt^echer In their village body, by pride of casiei 
and differeuciated from cultivating tenants by the tradition of their high 
descent and former aobiiity. As it is, the absorbing effect of general 
conquest 'was neitber complete enough, nor bad lasted long enough, to 

* li oxteoded ealy lo die old MohuBaudsn KhfiM, sod to sad) further disttiets es 
sow eonstiiate ibe Bsroda State or poaeaeioos of the Caihwlr. 
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produce the fin&I stigc of trensfoimauon—the dismemberment of the 
"Ksj” into a series of l&Ddlord'vill^e'Communiues. In Guj&rSl, it is 
true, the "Ulukditrl(and similar) estates have in many cases (as ve shall 
see) been subdivided: where there are several owners-^braoches of the 
same house—each will have no more than a single village (or part of one) 
as his share of the whole ; but the descendants are not numerous enough 
or ancient enough to have been iransforcaed into a series of co-sharing 
communities over their tenants, like the “aristocratic class of {paitidin) 
vills^es in the N. W. Provinces, Nor, it may be added (for ii is perhaps 
the most important factor)^ were the Ideas and principles of the older 
Bombay Revenue administration favourable to the growth or recognition 
of such joint village communities.* 

The consequence of all this is that, while in Bengal and Upper India 
lapse of time and other drcumstances, aided by administrative action, 
have left us a secies of tenures of which the original foundation has almosc 
completely passed Loto oblivion, in Gujailt we are still able to examioe at 
leisure the elemenrs cut of which modern Indian landlord estates were, 
aod joiot'village estates might have been, manufactured. In Gujarat so 
many Rfijput, Koli, and other estates or principalities remained nnabsorbe^ 
into the Khalsa of the conquering Moslem or hfahiStha, and maintained a 
perhaps precarious and tributary independence>^at any rate, they were 
Outside of the r^ular crushing of the revenue*facmer's mill—that a number, 
tbot^h impoverished and reduced, still show traces of their former con¬ 
stitution and original features. This is equally true whether they have 
become “ tftlukdfiri'' estates in British districts or “Political estates "in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

It remains to justify these observations by describing the actually existing 
tenures of the present day; and to adduce, from the records of the past, 
some, illustrative accounts of the acquisition of territory by small clan 
mot^eRients or personal adventures. We must describe the Rijput prince’s 
court aod the methods of his estate-management; we must inquire into 
the effect of creating subordinate estates or “ fiefs ” of vassal chieftains, as 
well as of the grants made out of the principal estate for the support of 
cadet members of the family and for courtiers. Nor must we omk the 
effect of the forays and the clan feuds and quarrels which were fruitful 
causes of the breaking up of estates and “ removing the neighbour's land* 
markV or the customs of partition which were perristed in, though their 
tendency to entail loss of rank aod inSuence must have been, even in the 
earliest days, distinctly perceprible. Lastly we have to take into account 

* There are actuUy eustiog in one or t»o Gojarlr dutrices leuie real joiot-nllage 
estaUa caUad BarwidKri and bbagdari villaget; they are ia ibe true and 

Aiaidriam forms, (See By Ind, Vilh^ Cotmunity, Longnans, 1896, p. 386 Al) 
These are set dee to the diRDembannent of any once raling cbl&f's esCste, but to ceitalb 
^ennoe-lanBiBgarraageaiests, or tc combiDatioo of privilq;ed {aoilies to pay the rerenoe 
demand sod so secnie thw village. They however have shown a eoaatant teodeaoy to 
^tsappsK, aod tht village bodies to accept a cotaplete dirisiw of boMiogs and a separate 
respoaibihty for the reveeue, uodet the indueoce of the geoeial r^^KUnOri ryitea 
Bound tbem.; aod this is true ie sfRte of setae l^islarive eflortS'-Of the last 30 years or 
<0—to pryteeve (be jewt-teoaTe. ' 
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the effect produced oa landed interests by the Moslem aod Mabr£tha 
revenue •admisisiraiion, and (cot least in the list) the consequences of 
the principles svhicb actuated the British Government in (heir land 
management.* 

While we have been able to gather some infocmalion from coins and in* 
scripdoi>$ about the names or nationality of the early kings who held sway 
over GujaiStr these records naturally do not give information about modes 
of government or the way in which land was held in ancient limes. But 
as soon as we have ,coppe^plate grants—say from the 5th or 61b centuries 
A.D.—it appears item their terms that princes made grants of “villages” 
to Brahmans, Jainas, or religious persons, much as they did in later times; 
the land (as we might expect) was divided Into “ villages,” aod both village 
and diatcict officials are alluded to. At any rate by that time, monarchical 
government, and a systematic, if rude, administration, including territorial 
divisions for Government purposes, had long existed. 

More than this we cannot gather; and our next information must be 
held to reflect the customs of the time of the bards themselves; nor can 
we doubt that, fanciful as many of their stories of the exploits of beroes 
are, the Incidental allusions to daily life, to inilitaiy, political, aod adminls* 
tradve forms, must have been those of the time, and are in all probability 
accurate enough. These, however, do not go back beyond the istb century. 
IC is evident that the arts must have been considerably developed; since 
by that time tbe famous dty of ValabhipurS had for some centuries lain in 
ruins, and tbe dty of Anbilpura founded for some three or perhaps four 
centories.f But from tbe allusions that occur, we gather that a great part 
of the country long remained uninhabited; find Valabhipura, and at first 
Anhilpura itself, were the centres of somewhat iplated kingdoms. A great 
tract of jungle (where Jbli&war now is) separated the peninsula of Sorath 
or rather tbe pnodpalilles b it, from the growing territory of Anhilpura in 
the inlaud districts. Probably the most accessible aod best cultivated 
tracts lay In a ring round tbe coast; arxi it is remarkable the PanchSsar 
aod the magnificent fort of JhajijuwSra,t tbe cities of DwSrka, JunOgarh, 
DeO'Patan or Somnitb, aod GoghS are all on or near the coast aod are 
the centres of a series of small states, that belong, some of them, to tbe 
earliest historic period. KoHs and Bhils alone inhabited the interior of 
Sorath as well as the hills and ravines of the N.E. and N.W. frontier 
inland. 

* The temtory spokeo of ia tbe iecludes the disfricis ol Aheoadahid, KAjra 

Khe&S, Bbaiecb, Surat aod Kaobdes. u well bs the “ Political Ageaeies ”of Klihli^, 
HabfkSo^i and RewikiothS. Tbe cvaise “ CejarU Is new used osly geagnphically, 
not aa repreaeotlog any political M admioistriirive divuioo. All the BtltUh districls aie 
under the Comoussloner of the Nerthera Diviaoo of ^obay. 

11 tto only refer to the A&meia. where (p. 191) a picture—so doubt highly coloured 
aad qagoified, of the dty of Anhilpoia to tbe time of Ktunira nia (i 143 a.n.) b giveB- 

1 There is a deicriptieB of iU maselve valb, 50 feet io height, with bastioos and 
iplendidgateways—ta buildiag which the ardi was still ooknown, In the lUsBala (p. 193}, 
DahbSi, io the Nvbada Valley, is a stmiUt ndii t it is desenbad io Jamea Forbai 
*' OrieMal Memotn. His account of the “ Dlaasend Gate *’ betoi^ng to this period ii 
giapbic. 
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These separate sutes, as well as Ibe larger kiog^^ocn of Aobilpura, do 
not at first appear to exhibit that scheme of territorial allotment, which 
Tod calls “feudal” aod has described in bis ^djast^dn. There is no 
record of any central crown-demesne of tbe King» as distiiKt from the 
surrounding estates of his great vaasals^znetLibers of tbe same tribe, and 
hardly inferior in rank to himself. All the Jdrti 5 ed posts of the kingdom 
of Anhilpur are held by the King's own oSicers; nor are any portions of 
the territory spoken of as held oh “ serrice'tenuxe ” or as “ fiefsby grants 
of tbe King. Such grants (gras) as exist are either for religious objects or 
for tbe support of members of the family or conri ministers, and are 
distinctly granted and subject estates. When the Kings go out to conquer 
their neighbours, It is not to annex their territory, but to get their own 
suzerainty acknowledged and a tribute promised or paid.* Nothing is 
more hequently observed, id the history of the Hindu monarchies, than a 
hegemony; a great suzerain over a host of states, the latter, however, being 
quite independent as regards their internal administration. We hear, in 
those days, of the “ Uandalik ” Rfij2s or Independent and allied pnoces in 
groups uuder some (perhaps distant) suzeram. Inside each state, the chJe^ 
who have tbe governance of territorial divisions (and the consequent nght 
of collecting tbe King's share in them) are called " Mandaleswar ” The 
“ Samani" (associates), or millcaty commanders were probably remunerated 
JD this way; while other nobles have the titles of “ Chatrapati" (lords of 
the Stat^UmbreUa) and “Naubaipaxi” (lords of tbe State* Drum) and so 
forth, wbicb do not necessarily imply any territorial possession. Of course 
village (gr^ma) cultlvacioo has long ago been established; and that, in 
the form of groups of indl^dual holdings which we new call “raiyat- 
wSri”; and each is under Its own headman (called Pstkil).t Tbe King's 
graiu'sbare is sometimes taken through the “ lord " cf the estate in which 
the villages lie; otherwise from the cultivators direct—through “tnanm'* 
who may be the district officers, or perhaps the village accountants. The 
landholders are called “kauCambik''^»bead of the cultivating household; 
and there are “ karshak,” or landless farm-labourers. “ A failure of rain," 
writes K. Torbes,} “produces a debult to payment of the King’s share, 
and incarceration U resorted to to eo force payment. The defaulter resists 
with obstinacy and upon priodple, aod yet moans and seeks comioiscration 
like a helpless child. Much trouble and annoyance to both parties is the 
result; and the reatier Is Anally settled by a panch&yat (committee of village 
elders)—a state of things, it may be remarked, exactly parallel to that 
existing to this day in parts of the country subject to native rule." 

It is only when we coma to days of the later WSghell (or Bflgbelk) kings 

* 1 need birdly to lh« case of (be Kiog 5 idb Rij’Isl Siagb, who it upiessly 
mentiosed m redodsg tbe lodepesdeei (or Uaudsblu) Kvereigbs ail roao^ aioe&g diem 
the loog uoooiKiaered Iti of JoDaevb, purad of his VidAva deeceat and his canaeeUon 
W<tb KrlsboL ' 

t A eerioui toCenneduie foroi betweea ‘‘ Pbll" or “ Pitel" of tbe exisdog diilects, 
aad tbe Saaskrit “Fetalika," which Is said to oecor ia copper*p)aie iaseriptioos. 

1 SSffltlla, p. jSA The pasage is founded on a rdatioo in the ''Pnbandh* 
Cbintimani" (mtm 1300 A.&.) of an occorrence in (he reign of BUm-Deo I. (losa a.d.> 
9vem at p. y6. 
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and (he beginning of the regular Moslem iovasions (ijtb and 14th centuries) 
(hat ve come upon a period of restless adventure and clan asoTement—f 
might almost $ay a period of anarchj-^which resulted in the /hili pos* 
sessions being obtained by grant as SefSi and afterwards in the establish¬ 
ment of Kithi colonies, and the local SQCcesses of adventurers of the 
Jbarejd, Gohil, SodhS and lUthor, clans. Then it was that the custom of 
malting grants to chiefs of clans—securing their military service as the coo- 
ditlon of holding the villages—received its great developmenr. Thence* 
forward, too, we find an absence of strong centralised government, which 
defect was the occasion for endless petty feuds and local wars. The dis* 
membetment of estates by partition among the members of the bmily 
seems also to have become common only in comparatively late times. 
Its possibility of course depends on the rule of the joiot^uccession of a 
number of male heirs to a deceased landholder, or to the separation of a 
bitberto joinhfamiJy in the lifetime of the bead. 

It would be interesting if we could prove when the idea of the )«nt' 
family and the right to partition (with consent) as described (for iostaoce) 
in the Latuf of Mann, first developed. But even if the germ of it existed 
among the eoriiest Aryan ioiraigrators in the West of India, the partition of 
rulerships and chiefs* estates must have loog remained unknown in practice; 
partly under the influence of the necessity for union and subordination to 
che clan chief, partly owing to the still surviving clan feeling, which, while 
acknowledging a certain right to share in the beneSu of conquest or 
adveotuie 00 the part of evei)' fnt member of a dan, nevertheless produces 
an instinctive teodency to submit to patriarchal authority.* Ultimately, 
the evil effects of family partition arc to some extent obviated by the re¬ 
cognition of primogeniture in the larger or mere dignified estates. And in 
some clans we hnd that where an absolute custom of primogeniture is not 
adopted, provision 1$ still made for the *'eldest by allowing him a larger 
sbare^^ometimes a double share, sometimes the ordinary lot. 

In short we shall now be able to illustrate the multiplication and growth 
of landed estates, under the heads of (t) grants— both feudal and for 
family subsistence; (s) PAaimoKS of hereditary estates; (3) mere con¬ 
gest or SBJWFB by violence, io the course of clan feuds, forays and 
adventures. It is not possible to keep these .beads entirely distinct: the 
examples that occur frequently illustrate more than one of them sknul* 
laneously, and it is matter of choice tinder which head primarily to intro¬ 
duce them i but the general distinction will be useful. 

Chiefs’ Titles—thbir Courts. 

Before however we proceed to these examples, let somethlug be said 
abont the ii/tes borne by the chiefs, tbeir sons and relatives, and about the 
arrangemtnts of the lUjS’s Court. '* 

Col. Alex. Walker, who was Resident at Baroda In i£o7, has given a 
detailed account, primarily relating to the principalities of KlthiBwAr, bu( 
which (as K. Porbes re marks)* is equally true of the whole country we are 
describiog. 


KlsoiSlB, p. 568. 
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The head of the family is alone called RijS, and he must be inde- 
pendent^—not a vassal to any other member of the dan; though the pay* 
meet of an enforced Iribute to a sutereiu, such as a Moslem emperor or 
Mahritha chief, does not diminish his dignity. The titles Rini, RSo (or 
R 4 v) arc cquivalenr.* Tht Gohil territory of Bhaonagar is ruled by a 
"RSwal/’ hardly, if at all, inferior to “ Rija." The same title Is found 
eisevhere, but as that of a dependent or minor chief. It may be modified 
into Rll«at" or even shortened into “ RSt ” (unless, indeed, these latter 
arc otherwise derived, which is quite possible). 

The sots of the great chief are called “ Kunwar” (prince ); the sons of 
a Kunwar, again, are “ Thakur." A ThSkur however often holds a suie 
which has become separate and independent but of minor rank. “ Th&kur,” 
says Col. Walker, *' the nes^ gradation below RJLwaJ, is applied to all those 
who are not powerful enough to use the title of RAjl, or who are the head.s 
of distinct but inferior branches. To the head of the family, Thakurs owe 
feudal submissloD, exemplified in the payment of tribute, sending a horse, 
cr by the pecfbimance of service." During the father’s lifetime the 
Thakut's sons are also called “ Kunwar.” On the eldest son succeedii^ 
to the "gaddi ” (locally *‘gSdi ” or state<ushioo) he becomes Thakur; and 
the younger ones retain no specific dtle, but are generally spoken of as 

bbamiyS” (t'e., landed proprietor) or " grisiya ” (holder of a subasience 
grant). Ttie latter term will come up for full explanation presently, but 
the former properly implies an ancestral (superior} land-holding, which, 
strictly speaking. Is independent of conditions and especially cf "feudal ” 
vassalage or Bervlce^oblfgatlcn. h In geoeral, however, It U used as the 
Kindi equivalent of the Persian "ZamindSr” or " land*holder ” 10 the 
literal sense; and is generically employed by Moslem (and other) writers to 
indicate ao ancient, dignified, and territorial estate on any supenor tenure. 
It will be remembered that the Moslem SultSn^ from the first, assumed 
that, as conqueror, the sovereign was the actual owner cf the whole soil; 
SO that the old RSjput laaded*aristccracy were only "Zamlndfir”— 
actually in possessbo (under tribute) oT the Sovereigu's laod^-a position 
which tbe chieft thernselves, unless formally holding as recent grantees aod 
In subjection, would have scouted. 

Tbe Rija's Court must have, from early limes, been dignified with much 
barbaric spleadour, not UQColxed with a good deal of parriarchalsimplicity. 

* Ihere ctn hardly be say doabi that the tides lUo. Rhoi w of northeio {lado* 
SeytbisQ or Parthlao) origin, as is suggested by the oceuirencc oa tbe Kusheo cdsace 
of these tides. In seaie parts of lodia the use of the title v«n 9 : Rani maybe leu than 
Uji aod even than Rfto. Sometimes It is tbe other way. lo Mewar, for example, tbe 
aBcacoi and digradad sovereign has the iBpieme title o( Ranh {Tbd, i, 175V ^’be Jbarejft 
chleft Wbo beeame UqhaiBaadao Mck the title of jam, which is, I believe, Tartar- 
Moslem, or set Hmdo at aoy rate (Bo. Can., vol. viii. p. lu). 1 should like to 
suggest tolii^ists tola^we Into the origin of the sabordinare title **Tliakor." It is 
oet Saoskrit is origin i and aomg the Goi^ prioees of the Cent. Provioces it was nsed 
for the Affi of the —bend ofthe pardhSo or priestly body, 

f In Itijput&ea (he bbfla^ya ” estate U a pennaneot, hereditary, fomily property, 
wbich.caiiitol change or pass away like the foodal boldssg ; and oany foodal chiefs had 
foiaily (ox as I may My private) lands, as e’en Bs tbric mOie offioJ ftfli 
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1 will quote the piceutcsque description given by one of the bards of a 
local Court, which w one not of a greater chief, but of a “Thakur."* 
Ajbojh the grandson of NSronji of the Makw»lna*KoU dan, in Jhlliawir, 
holder of ihe estate of Kawsan (which will again be mentioned in another 
coonectjon) la the chief spoken of. If this amount of display was found 
in a minor court, it is easily imagined what might have been the appear¬ 
ance of the Court in the palmy days of the greater Anbilpur soverdgns. 
But we must allow a good deal for Oriental colouring and baidic imagina¬ 
tion. “ Drums beat," says the bard, " in the Court (darter); water waa 
sprinkled on the ground; many chiefs came thither to seek sanctuary; 
standing with their palms joined, they made their petitions. Before the 
descendant of KSQoji, as before Indra, sounded the thirty-six kinds of 
music; before him learned men read the Veds; sugar was supplied to the 
guests, goals’ flesh, and flesh of hog ; opupm and saffron were daily dis¬ 
tributed; dancers performed before Ajboji (the chief)- Always in 'rang- 
r 3 g ’ he disported (fit with ‘ splendour and song'). The singers, swinging, 
elephant-lflce, from side » side, sang songs. In spending money the 
chief was as free as Bali KSjS; in his kitchen daily, rice and milk and 
all kinds of ambrosia«like food were prepared. Over his house always 
floated the flag of dMarm (f.r., a flag to l&vite the religious to receive 
charity and pious gifts),'* This chief loo was a great plunderer, fighting 
both Moslems and Mahrilhas ;—“from viliage to village” (says the bard) 
“ he /ixfd his groi ” (tr., levied blackmail as condidon of his abstaining 
from molesting them).h 

With all this apparent pomp and pretentiousness of court ceremony, 
there is really a good deal of freedom—Indeed of primitive simplicity. 
Mot only do we And allusion to the chief going round personally and 
looking after his village collections, but the people seem to deal with him 
with much freedom, I On one occasion, we are told, the Mah&r£jfl ’* of 
the hill state of tdar “ went out" with some Arab and Abyssinian (Habshl) 
merceoaries (from Sindh—which the Rajputs, bnwevtf, rarely employed). 
Kis foray was successfully accompibhed; but he had not (be means 10 pay 
off the troops: whereupon they quietly surround^ Hb Highness for two 
whole days, and prevented him from either eating or smoking bb ku^gi / 
But the King was not In the least disconcerted; he merely sent for the 
headmen of all hu “ Khalta" (Crown-demesne) villages, and s«d, “ You 
swallow up the whole produce of my villages and give me hardly anything. 
Now therefore, what remedy do you propose,—as the troops have seta 

* Indeed tb« proper Hde was Rftvrit tbeoretieslly a degree lover. 

t RBsmtia, p. 43^. Nevertheless, re a temble fsisine is 1813 Ajboji opeoed his 
graouies to the poor. The bards give a frepHc descriprioa of the lamiBe ; tad also 
muy stories of the Riwat’s figbtug tod defeaiiag the Motlem. 

t It is ineotioaed ia the Suue {for example) that when lo (got the young chief 
had just succeeded oa the death of his elder brother MKa Singh, s village beedmae came 
to conpleiB of (be loss of bis hufbJoes lo e raid. ** Give me a sp^e,’’ he aid (of 
eoum ifr (he bearisg of ihe chief), that if anywhere a botie is left of By lord Miif 
Slogb, I nay dig it op : had that lord be«o aUve the 8hUs would not have earned off (he 
boAloes from 117 village.*’ 'Fbe yooBg chief, not is the least ofleiided, proapUy took 
(he hint aad at out oa a fmy (tlUidUri see p. I4) fo (ocovec the eaule. 
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natch over me?" The headmen then “willingly " paid fina, according W 
their ability (” 

G]UidT& 

We ba«e to distingyish (tf) the “fief" (patti) or grant in vassalage—en 
condition of reodecing aid and military service to the head of the Sute, and 
(>)the “grls" or grant made to cadets of the house, or to others^ as a 
property in which at first the grantee had only a life interest, but which 
soon became hereditary. 

(a) The grantees known as patiSwat or vassal chiefs, might be of the 
“ bbaiyad." or brotbeihood (in clao) of the principal chief, or theym^ht 
be foreigners: they were bound to do homage for their land, to military 
service, sometimes to render aid in money or supplies, and even to pay 
fixed dues. The “RhSlaa" and the “pattawat" lands together con* 
stituied the sphere of the R^ji's general dominionthough be did not 
interfere, ordinarily, in the administration of the subordinate estates, nor 
(of course) take tbe reveoue-coilecdons in them. Additional estates (for 
the subordinate chiefs) might sometimes be formed by seising a oe^bbour’s 
lands or by establbhiog a new settlement in an adjacent unoccupied tract 
~of which at first there were plenty. As an example, t may dte the once 
celebrated State of Idar, at the close of the 14th century—while it was stiU 
in existence, though more or less tributary to the Moslem Governor of 
Guja^t In the days of Kiji Ranmal, we find the ruler seising the 
neighbouring territory called Bhagar, and making it over as a fief-grant to 
a Solankhi chief (I’.a., of another clao): also entertaining some distressed 
Chaubin cbicflains and giving them all iiefa And much later, in the days 
of the MahrStba, when Idar had been pretty completely conquered, the 
chief—now with the high-sounding title of Mab&c&ji,—had a demesne with 
a revenue of a laiA ofiupees, and the rest of the territory held by eight 
“patl&wat" vassals. There were also some 20 or 30 petty Rajput, and 
half'Koli, chiefs once called vassals, but then living under tbe nominal 
proteaion of Idar, and paying a tribute or rent. Of the eight greater 
subordinate esutes, one (Muudaid) was held by a ChauhSn, others by 
members of the Riji^s, own clao (ELitbor), Each beaded a difiereni 
braach-clao and used separate names—JedbA, Ch&npa, Efimpi, etc. Of 
these, the moat important was tbe ** Kumpiwat Chief of Xlnd&nl, 
distinguished by being eodiled to have a silver staif borne before him, to 
rit in a litter (sokhSsan), to sound the kettle-drum (oanbat) at the bead of 
bis cavalcade, and to use the royal ch 3 jnar or chauhrl (Ay-flap). The RSj^ 
himself would rise to receive this chief when he entered the Court, and 
embraced him when he retired. But bis most important privilege was to 
wear a heavy gold anklet, and smoke a golden huqqS in the royal presence. 
Here eridntly we have tbe ’^feudal" system of territorial allctmenl such 
as Tod describes iu Rijput£aa.t Of course it would depend oa tbe 

' * SSspiaia, p. 484. ^ 

t It ia exuenely euriou le ooiice thAt thU idea of a ceetnl deutesoa with nasal state* 
■rouodu, aed the sifeBcen p^ililary ebt^ bolduig the Cioorier,—^adgupbially repietenied 
as ao esptoded flower, with its petals reecd a central dkk—doestMK seem to be tbe ideal 
•r abBSicbv as dajncled ts the “ Laws of Msbu.'’ Mr. J. F. HewUt declares thu . it is 
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abiliif of the RSj3 and the general slate of the country, whether these out* 
lying estates remaioed loyal and united, or set up as independent states. 
In the latter case it would soon become difficult to distinguish them frora 
a number of petty terntorial chiefships of irregular origin, in which the 

" baron ”_however lordly bb self-assumed Qtle-^was only a robbM chief 

or a freebooter. 

Thepattawat chiefs, in iheir turn, created subordioale service*tenures, 
the holden of which were called “silayat" (adopting the Arabic word 
zjl', a dbtiicl). The R 5 ji sometimes granted land on such a tenure him¬ 
self; and then the pattSwal would have no power to dispossess the holder 
—who was the King’s man.’' 

These grants were very frequeruly determined in sbe by local 01 natural 
boundaries, jf these came handy; but very frequently, also, the griot was 
reckoned by the Dumber of viUa^s—%^, 42, aod 24, which it contained. 
But this will come to our notice again. 

The JhSiS clan possessions may be instanced as the first mentioned 
regular creation of vassal estates (by grant) on the pm of the Aobllpur 
Sovereigns; and that was quite at the end of their time (reign of Kara 
WSghelS). The Jh&lS dao has already been alluded to as connected, in 
someway, with the Wdghelii and the Solankhl.and derived from the Makwaos 
clan. Harpil, it will be remembered, was an able leader of the time, and 
obtained a large grant of villages In fief.* His two brothers, Wajepil and 
Shacntfijl, also became founders of sffiarate little territories, For Wajef^l 
mroed Mussulm&n, and of course separated himself, founding the new 
estate of MandwS in the Rewakintba.f The other brother also married 
the daughter of a Bhil chief, and so losing casre, started a new branch of 
bis own; and as he served with much distinction under one of the Sultans, 
he was rewarded with a “ chaurassl" (fief of eighty-four villages) at Katosan. 
This estate was held for many geueratlons, and became much divided and 
subdivided. 

In the same way another branch estate—this time arising out of a 
marriage with a Koli duel’s family—was formed around Datroj r it was a 
fief of forty-four villages hence knowa as “the CbOnwiL” But 1 shall 
follow the history of this presently when I speak of the partition of estates. 

(^) Id later times, when the Mussulman Governor appeared on the scene, 
royal grants tended to lose their special character as ^ fiefs,” at least \n 
many cases; and apart from that, it bad long before been the custom to 
•_ \ _ 

the easeoililly Draridian pbo ; aod caruialf h appean With greet dlstinctaess la Che 
Good, aod ether Nlfben&i Kiiigdoios in Euiem ^Ceattal li will be also re¬ 

membered that these Gojarfii Rijfie, though all Hledos by proteeajoB, were really aJl of 
(beea of mixed race, largely derived from the Saks, the Kubto, aod the Hona Ihbea. 
^one had any teal conoeetioo with (he old Aryao Kshalriya claoa, tboogh so doubt 
some of them shared the Vidava fAryao) blood. 

* See p. ( 40 ljaiy nusbei of ibiaAeaetw). Pxobebly there was also meeb waste kad. 
wbteb the mulclplyiog members of the dau brought under eultivattoe: their possessioitf 
were large eaough to make a whole diTisioo knowa as Jbiliw&. 

f It was chief of this little ^cate, theo (aboai 1789} a tobaleiU *' UewAsi " chief, 
who attempted to cany off Mr. Junes Foibce, wheo retiriag from'tbe charge of Oabboi. 
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ntaJce grants of viUages—or rather of the ro)«l rights ia villages—under the 
aacTte of gris, or “suhsisience.”’ The holder is called ‘'grfslya.” He 
might he, and at first usually was, a cadet (phuiayo) member of the reigning 
chieTs (tilSyat) family. The grant was {In theory) for hrs life ODly; but in 
the process of time, it naturally became understood that the right to it cod* 
tinued as long as there were heirs; if the grantee died childless, of course 
the villages reverted to the The grant was not made on any forma! 

coodition of Emlitary service like the *'partiwat" grant; though Id time of 
trouble the KijS would expect all his '‘grlsiyis” to turn out with their 
followers, and come to his aid. Hence it became common to speak of 
any kind of superior grantee (or presumed grantee) of land, as a “grisiyft 
chief.” The grantee had every opportunity for making kitnstf the swntr 
of the whole estato^bui he did not thereby dispossess the actual culd* 
vators (whom he was only too glad to retain); the theory was, that he was 
simply taking the Rdjsl's rights and dues assigned to him. Indeed, in some 
cases, the grasiyi was not allowed to take the whole of the Royal dues, but 
only part But of course, as grantee, he would be free to cultivate for 
his own profit as much waste land in the circle of the estate, as he 
could. This alone would be sufficient to give him a virtually proprietary 
character. 

The Moslem rulers, wherever the grasiyi estuc'holders were within reach 
of their tartltorial adminisiraiion, made them pay an assesstnen^ or at least 
a quitTCDt (called “salioil ” or locally *'chukSotl'').f And in days of dis¬ 
order, many of these petty estate-holders, broken loose from the bonds of 
allegiance to the heads of their families, were dispossessed. Sometimes, 
too, smarting under iniurles loilicted on ibem^rigbily or wrongly*^they 
rebelled, and became regarded (not without reason) as turbulent outlaws; 
and the term "grasda,” or '*gracia,” occurs in old books very much as if 
it Was the name of some wild tribe like the Bhil. In ^i, when rebellious 
dilefr were outlawed and deprived of their lands,I they would take refuge 
JD some fort, or btll-frataess, and theoce support theroselves by levying 
blackmail oo the villages round,^o that “gr&s” acquired a still further 
meaning, This sort of blackmail payment was, however, distinguished as 
“tora-for tod&-)gras,” and in GujarSc as “wol/'| There are still a few 
cases io which ibis payment has become so long established, that Oovem- 

* This word—io Ui« fens gris vr gir^s, ocean is all the Hied! dialects, BCSBiag a 
** nooilifBl’'—from llie Saaskrit root gru, to swallow, or devoor. Tba bards use ibc 
woid io.estly 1la«a Jor a rtHfiMS graot (lUssUS, p. i86 ): bot is lata that nsa 
was geaenlly dropped; religious and charitable graeu beiog called pas&ita, lakhptrilr, 
aod br othei ouncs. > 

f Hk Moslem vriten spoke of all (be Rajpst ebi^' estates as "griia.” (^•Baylay's 
Gajartt, p. !$, fhr example.) The JJsUi aod dtiefi were said to bold all 

JhtlSwaf " is die Riraild dw jSm (dude of Soratti} bad 400 vill^aa 10 gris’’* $ 
and so 00. 

2 The teasel irill show auay iosianees of thk aodet (be Saltass. 
f Sometimes local l^ulets would frorU nA an allowance oat of the reveouea hs a 
compeosalloo for deprivatioa of lerrifoiy. Tbus we bear of a SijI of fdar at one line 
dSsputifig with the bull So, and tbe matter belsg coropcoamed by &e gnot of a "wol" 
froea certus teiritories, which, Mr. K, Toxbea mfonas vs, ih« pjweent lu^dets of the Pol 
estala etiU leceiro. 
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m«nt has coounu«<i it as a pr«scriptiTe and hereditary ‘‘political (cash) 
allowance.*** • 

Readers of James Forbes’ “Oriental Memoirs” will remember how that 
gentleman was in charge of the then British territory of Dabho), which 
was, in 1782, restored by treaty to the Mahiithas (with whom it still 
remains: i.<., in the Baroda State). He found the condition of the 
districts much improved: “they would have been still more flourishing.” 
he writes,! “ had not the cruel depredations of the Eheels and ‘ Gracias* 
prevented the distant villages from sharing the tranquillity of those situated 
nearer the protection of the capital.” The “Gracias*’ of the locality, he 
goes on to say, “were arranged according co thrir caste and religion under 
a variety of petty sovereigns, Hindu and Muhammadan, who were dignified 
with the titles of Rija, RfinS, and other royal appellations.” “They have 
the usual appointments of an oriental darbdr (Court), blended with a 
meanness and rapacity difficult to ooueeive.” This description applied to 
the petty Slates of MandwS, Vaaeria, and Valurid, with their dependents. 
Others were more respectable. The allusion to some of ibem being 
Muhammadans, refers to tbe that by that time, some of the “ Rajputs “ 
had become “mohs&l&m”>^as they were contemptuously called—converts 
to the Moslem faith.^ « 

Such, then, was the origin of the “ gr&slya ” estate, which figures so largely 
in Gujarit history: originally a formal lifC'grant for tbe support of a sub* 
ordinate family connected with the ruling house, and then applied in a 
wider sense, to all sorts of petty estates, even to those precariously held by 
free^booters. 

But there were one or two more special ways of getting gran/s, which are 
interesting and may be briefly mentioned. One was a grant made for the 
support of families whose head had been slain to the chiefs service 
(ruwafiya grant)—“for tbeir father’s heads,” as the bards expressed It 
Similar concessions were made to heal a feud, or compensate a murder.l 
The deed of such a grant, quoted by K. Forbes, recites that “ a quarrel 
bad occurred at tbe village of BSnjarl among the ‘ brothers'; and two 
chiefs cut oS tbe bead of a third.” Therefore Milji and Hamlrji (the two 
in qnestioct) are expelled floin tbe fiatirasn (territory of 84 villages) of 
Limbri; and tbe “grwr” (hereditary land) of the chiefs, coosisting of a 
share in the villages of BaiijaiH and Jhllyli are irrevocably (agMt) given 
to KashiySji (heir of the murdered chief) as the “price of Ramsloghji’s 
head.” Kaahiyij: Is to "receive the revenues of the two villages and 

* Aad tbe aaieenr l« usually sbared tMtweea eevenl deeMndaob of an orlgieAUy 
aadUed person. There is a fionbay Act {VII. of 1887) regoUUog tbi^ and makiog xhe 
right to receiTe the psyoeot ioalieoable. 

t Oriental Memoirs, ii. 147. (Svo. edillen of 1634.) 

1 Tbe o^obfloes tern is a corruptioo of mahalo-salSfii—A., Uicee who bad isade 
tbeir to tbe palace'’—had become ooneerti to please tbe Gevenoraod fauigruts 
and other adnatacea. Aod by this time there were douMIsss lone original Moeknv 
adveniorere who had maaaged to get held of leads or rillage& Mr. James Focbea bim* 
self narrowly ese^Md being lakes prisoner, as be was leaving Dabbot, by the chief of 
MaadwK. 

f See FSeroEli, p. 409. 
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enjoy the grSt.^ Then follow some clauses about the guilty party ool 
residing within the estate; tbe whole is signed by the (Jh2l&) “MabS^ja " 
and several of his vassal chiefs. * 

Grants of laod were also given to furnish the pay of troops of mer- 
ceoaries {MinA, Bhil, etc.) employed by cblefa 

There is no doubt» loo, that grants were made, on especially favourable 
terms, to encourage or reward those (oiVen chiefs of the haJf*blood) who 
became converts. For instance, tbe eKisting Tftlukdltr landlords of Dholha 
OT^inated In a family of the Praendre clan, wbo in the reign of Sultan 
Mahmud “Bigarhi," catne to the Sovereign’s aid agalost one of the Sindh 
princes. One of the ramily received a grant of the “chaublsl ”{34 villages) 
of Betid.* Another grantee was Haluji, who obtained the restoration of 
a huge tract of land (in the peninsula) “ which had been ploughed up and 
sown with salt by the FsdshAh.”t Another case will be noticed under tbe 
head of “partition," to which I now proceed, 

Epfbci« op Family Partition. 

Estates were sometimes amicably divided; sometimes rent by the result 
of family quarrels. In this way a number of independent properties were 
started. fhiitful source of dissension,’* says K. Forbes (speaking of 
the Jb&lS estates), ‘‘and not confined to this part of Gujarat, was tbe 
system under which the property of a chieftain was divided and subdivided 
among bis descendants A constant state of enmity among the RSjput 
families themselves has resulted ftom the endeavours of the superior 
chleflains to preserve their territory from dismemberment, by force or fraud 
employed agaiost the junior branches of the Emilies.’’ 

] have already alluded to tbe Katosan estate. Another branch of tbe 
same family is repre^ted by Kinji (Kahanjl ?}, the Rit or Rlwat. He 
became possessed of the " ChdnwSl “ territory (as abeady stated). After 
vaiious fortunes (in the coarse of which the chief was outlawed by the 
Muhammadans, but was restored) the estate passed into the bands of a 
descendaoc named Kinljt, and soon appears divided. One portion (of a 
few villages} was kept by Klulji himself; the restjvas formed into four 
lots for the sons (during the Other's lifetime). Tbe youngest (fihupat 
Singh) was a minor at the time of his Other's death, and tbe others tried 

* See AISBila. p. sSi. 

t The story of the appetrtnee of % Moslem ebief In the victoliy of Giroit (of encieoi 
Jut* severity) is raeber corious. 1 take it fron the late Ur. Peddo's ** Sorfy 
attC t/ GujaHi" (p. 150) ia the AHaiit fee Judary. tSS?, 

The Jcioigsrh territoiy had bees subdued, or at least made tributary t slUl, (he eld 
Yadant wo|iid heee be«a loft ucooleited bad they not toon revolted and the 
R&v threw dowB the mosqae the SaU&o Abcead bad built, and *'be]d towards Mabm&d 
tbe langimge of ao equal" Tbe SulUo “of tbe two forts” uederlook a long aod 
aideoM eampugn agaiast Juitlgarh, and at last look the (onrew. The Rlr on bis defeat 
beesBte a coovert. and waa graated “a title and an estate.” “ It might be sospected of 
satire/' lays Ur. Pedder, ‘‘if a Musalman hbtoriao ever jeited at the faith or the holy 
Bijus," bat ibe RSv, being broogbt to Ahtsadlbad, iiw there the great aagDldcesee io 
wUoh the saiol SbSh 'Alan Ured ; asking bow the holy mao acqoired nch weahb, bs 
was told (bat “ it was io the seivlee of iha Almighty only." Tbe Kindo declared that 
ibis was the seiigion for bin ; aod he became a aacere aod rather ecoioeoi Moilem/* 
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to oust him. The boy took rofuge with the Chief of Chaoiyar (a disUm 
kinsman), and in due course of lime was married lo the daughter erf the 
Chief of Panar; with his aid the youth recovered his own share aud a!so 
seised on the shares of hU three brothers.* Bhupac Singh lived tUl 1814, 
and came into conflict with the Baxodfl Gaik wad (Malbar RSv) and, being . 
ousted, supported himself by plundering the'vilfoges. 

But an earlier case {Um^. Sultfln Ahmad Shah I) mu« be given. 'I'wo 
Waghela brothers were driven to outlawry, but, after some rather incredible 
adventures, were pardoned, because of a very beautiful sister whom they 
gave Id marriage to the Sult&n. In return they got a grant of 500 villages 
at ICaloT. The king asked how they would divide the property ? and wras 
told that the elder brother would receive the larger share; asking again 
what was the foundation for this custom, he was told that it was ** force.” 
The SulCin however decided that as both brothers had suflered equally, 
they should share equally. The eldest accordingly received iCalol, with 
850 villages, and the other Slaand, also with ago. Kalol remained entire 
for 3 generations: but at last one of the descendants, Rupil, separated, with 
an estate of 4* villages; but the head was still wealthy, and in 1499 a.d., 
bis wife devoted a la^e sum to building a magnificent well (in the GujarSt 
fashion) with flights of steps down to the water and adorned with temples, 
at Adalij. In MahrSiha times (x yafl) the Stale fell; and the chief escaping, 
^Mthe solitary village of Lam bodra, which his descendants still hold. 
The Rupfll estate, just spoken of, was itself sub-divided; and half a 
“chaublsl" (or 14 villages)t went to a younger sort Afterwards the 
original lemtory seems to have Uch lost; and the family appear holding 
an esuie near the SSbarmati and in the hill country, as vassals of Idar. 
The Sfinand estate remains to this day, but divided Into two—Koc and 
GAngar. 

EppicTS OP C 0 H< 3 tTOT, SkwunB, AMD Quarrels. 

I am afraid that ihU source of land-holding will be more largely Ulna- 
trated than toy other; and, indeed, the materials are so abundant.that 
I have to make a somewhat severe selection : but the detMls, If lamentable, 
are often highly characteristic and picturesque. 

In fact, all the estates origbated more or less (in the first instance) in 
adventure and conquest: since before any chief was In a position to pve 
grSs estates, or select his vaasals, he had to acquire bis own territory. 
And Che limits 0/ his authority were, In most cases, simply a matter of 
conquest. For example, the estate of Jdtt (so often alluded to) had 
become entirely disorgaoued; and when Rio Bb&o succeeded (in the 
of Sultin Mahmfid Blgarhl) he found it necessary "to fix bis 
. boundaries." The bards tell us how first “he struck ” the village of Lis 

• By the way, tbe bards ia ledbag the ttorj, give some curiees detail# about the Chief 
of Psob fighdog, with tbe aid 0/ "miOnut" cr foreyei*, and how he dew J*M 
Patel —the Usbitihe Mialrter of State who wmskiag reveDae-eollMtioiis feotiee 
tt« btle held by a laan of ministerial rsak] sod bow he test bi# own life. This 
was about tyso a.d. {Ratmila, p. 435}. 

were often Inexact, bot approxinaied to tbs standardi 84, 4a an, « 
liubaif of these, (aj. theexaet balfof4a, ii aa najnekynnmber, sndso Is Ji) 

THIRD SBBJZS. VOL VIL ' M 
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<»hid> properly belonged to hU neighbour of Sitohl)! there he set up % 
pftUyo “ or boundary stone, with the aacted horse rudely sculptured on 
it* Next a boundary mark was fixed at a certain mausoleum or funeral- 
temple; beyond this “he took^ the land of Chapan^l (now part of 
MewSr) and so on. The territory was the RSjft’s bhaz ot “ portion." 

•' I aea ItSisa Wigb 
tjp to the Hernam is ray 

So says the bardic rhyme in another case. The KatbU called their clan 
/aiv/f, the “print." 

Just as the estate is acquired by force, or even where it began wjlh a 
grant, so it has to be maintained. Unless there is some central power 
strong enough to enforce the peace, the chiefs are always quarrelling on the 
slighiesl preiexL Every young chief on succeeding to an estate thought 
It necessary to establish his position by going out on an "inaugural foray” 

—tllidh^r.t . 

Then, loo, in spite of the plan of giving land*giants for the subsistence 
of cadets, there were sure to be many who were dissatisfied, or who thought 
they could do better elsewhere. Accordingly, they go away, become 
vassal^rantees under some other Rdji, or eimply seiie some avaiUble 
estate in the course of some knight»crrant adventure.t 

Of simple cases of seizure the insunces are innumerable. DSnla had 
two dependencies, one held by the chiePs brother {R5npnr estate), the 
other by the son of another brother (Sudssao eataie): the latter's share 
aomehow got reduced, and he attacked his uncle's esUle, with the view 
of enlarging his border. The uncle called in the help of “ MewSsis and 
free-booteis,” and the nephew came to ao untimely end. The victorioua. 
uncle of course seized his nephew’s slender property. But the youth’s 
mother lived and was loud in her laments: and the uncle at last compro¬ 
mised matters by giving her the village of Uderan, which her descendants 
still hold 

I have meolioned the establishment of the Gohil clan at Pirambh on 
the coast. § About the time of the Muhammadan invasions during the 
14th century, the beir of the clan estates was a minor—named Ssrangji; 
his guardian handed him over to the Moslems as a hest^e, and himself 

* Rbmals,, p >83. 

t See the anecdote at p tyc, 

: There b a pwttystoiyia the RtairfU (p 9 X) UluiiraUng this. The {Praalia) 
P4|f UU«a has iwo wim, one of a SoJanhii, the ether ©fa Wighell faiBJy. Jagdeo 
tja^tdeta), the son of ihs fonnw. complaias that be aod bU taertber have ©oly "|rts ” 
of a Mgle vOlsge. The Kiog accoidingly orders a cash allowance to be added ; hat 
Ibis odtts the jealowy erf the other tsambeta Aecotdmgly Jagdeo leUs his nother 
that be had brttet go away. “ I am a Rbjput, I wiU go somewhere or olbe? and earn 
my bread. 

“A stone aitiele, a good man, am sot sold by w^bl; 

The fuither they go from home, the moxs valesbie.tbey become," 

Jagdeo repaiis W bis cbo-kiiisraasi theRVSidh Rllj of AaWpurt (latb caelniy), and 
)$ offered bis chwee between a <ash pession and a vassal grant (pnn«> Tills roalee* 
other eoardeo jaaioas, whenca a long story of varied adveormea, 

I Joly BH^ai (iM) ofihis Aevivw', pp. (40, J4I. 
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aMuraed the “throne" Tbe boy was, however, stolen awty by friends, 
and when be came of age was sent back with ao armed force lo recover 
his esutes: rhe uncle (guardiao) io alarm, applied to two friendly chiefs, 
offering them graws of half a “ chaobisi ” each, to support bis cause. They 
promptly went off to the rightful heir, and showed their pottos^ which were 
now confirmed by the other party! The uncle, seeing he bad no chance, 
soon made his submission—“the chieftains drank the redcup together 
and agreed to forget tbe past’'* Tbe unde was allowed ‘‘ grSs” of several 
villages, the holders of which still keep up the title of “GoghSri” (Gdgbi 
is tbe Gohii capital). 

I have said that dismemberment of esutes was also brought about by 
feuds and quarrels; these often arose out of the rnost absurd and crifiing 
iacideno- The Political Agent in the early years of Jhis century, reported 
the wretched state of the country which reulted from the "war” which 
had long existed between (be Rajas of Limbti, Wadhwin, and Diingudri. 
The whole quarrel arose out of tbe ridiculous drcumsiance of a party of 
D^ngudra horsemen having taken a goal from a shepherd, for which (bey 
offered to pay: but the shepherd (of a hostile clan) cotopjained, and 
brought down a parly of WadhwSn men, who seized the (!«h while rhe 
others were preparing to cook it for their meal. This led to a fight; one 
outrage followed anoiber; nor was the quarrel settled till totry village save 
four, 0/ Wadhwin tiluka (some sixty in number) had been laid waste, 
and the walls of the town breached. The other taluVis suffered in 
proportion .t 

These forays, it is needless ro say, were often conducted with great 
cruelty. In one place the bard uses the expression (of a certain chief) 
" that he ekumed Maru land (MarwSr) as the ievs churn the ocean.”J On 
another owasion, the fotayere found a sugarcane crop on the ground; 
they proceeded to cut the canes, and bviU hits toisA thm, in which they 
encamped for some time. We shall see further (in asolbet connection) 
wbat bitter fruits this continual quarrelliog bore, and bow powerless the 
Mussulman government was, except fitfully and at limes, to keep order. 

Ectats Manacemskt. 

We are again indebted to Col. Walker for valuable infonnatjon regarding 
the management of tbe estates. It will be observed that all tbe superior 
ones, involved distinctly, the rule and admioistration (such as it was) of 
the territories; every regular estate, whether of a Riji or a ThSkur was raled 
independently by the Chief, who certainly regarded himself as owner of the 

• R&iDUs,y. 3I9. Tl>€ ‘‘red €iip'* which so ohen figum Iq "Rajpyf' stories, 
daft aot reto to red wiee (is ao Boflish reidw osijbi suppose), liei bevenge hang 
voknown 5 j( refot to some sweeleaed and colou'ed diink probebly nude wiih dpiun. 

t I will oaly in ft oote f«»ll also the ease in which, when a body of SodUi Parmire 
were seeking • settlemnl in Gujaritt, tbs chief of SyelS ftiiuked them on Uu pretext of 
ifanndgt he bad shot falling ia ih^ caop, and they revising to give ftop ineoa* 
se^oeoce. 

t RAsnlU, p. 449. Kor does it appear lba!t anyone r^arded diae h^h*hajtded pro- 
ceediBgs and rebbeir of «iidgbbour*i lands as in the lost degree reprehensible,—hr less 
as dUgrsrcefel I 
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soil in some (pcrhsps ii« very definite) sense. Only the swaller estates, 
giants, and subsistence allotments ot villages, were not properly rulerships, 
though locally the owner may have exercised considerable powers. Even 
in vassal (paltSwat) estates the chief had a plenary jurisdiction extending 
to life and death; ‘'it was never thought necessaiytc make reference to 
the superior Government residing at the capital of the central State,” In 
respect to exterior relations the same freedom existed. Peace and war were 
determbed on at pleasure 3 nor does it appear that the superior chiefs who 
received tribute interfered in any transaction domestic or foreign, so long 
as it was not inimical to themselves. Inside each Sutc, the ruling chief 
levied taxes a grain share from the land, and also free I^out for himself, 
and certain supplies for his Court. The chief source of income was the 
land-revenue payment from the agriculturists 3 but the anificers were bound 
CO render ibeir services when required. There were transit-dues on trade 
goods, taxes on liquor shops, and other imposts of the same kind. Fees, 
but very light ones, for permission to marry, were charged on all subjects. 
The produce of fruit-trees generally belonged to the lord : and he look the 

tree itself, if it fell. . , .. 

The Und-iwerus was, as I have said, ths principal sonree of income; 

tbeamonntofilwas Baed by cualom loagreat Went; but thereno 
formal limit to rrhat the chief could demand; the cusiomary share (dhSrS) 
r.as not often exceeded, however; and in time of-need, an impost of 
“ bdbli" or extra-cesses, "ss here, as almost everywhere else, the favourite 
device for obtaining an increase. Ordinarily the land-revenue was taken 
in kind; except in the ease of crops like tobacco, opium, and vegetables or 
spices, whiob, not being easily divUible, -ere paid for b, a cash-rate.- 
Ae proportion taken by the lord varied from one-thitd to one.half, and 
sometimes was as low m one-fourth. Kce and irrgaled crop ^d one- 
third The favourite mode of assessing the total produce and the shares 
of each party was that called “ kaltat "-siinilar to the *• kankOt of 
India, t At the risk of occupying space, I must quote Mr. Kuiloch Forbes 
amusing account of the mode of proceeding; 

••WtM'tbt fe«ml called Akhiui eoort TMod, is the nontb VfuOMh (Aprit-Kay). 
the «aatee or the chief, eoUeett the cullivtton arid tells them it is u»e to ccmiBeiice 
No ( ibe uartsoieiit wm toe heavy last year r yoo lay too many taxes upoa «: 
beslda. we have in iwlh « over oiir beads m do not act m out raler); 

* It may be mentioned that when sabnsieoce graoU were made to eadela, it was some, 
rimaa a eonditlon that the grantee got the graia share and other parqoWtes, but the cash 
QavmenH wa« to tbe head.chlef 1 teeasuty- ... 

'^r^taj" tneans making an eye estimate of the yield, and so detemuatag the 
deaaoded of ibe ooluvaMr. whether more or leas is actvaJly pcodoe^. It muK 
S^d^led that $0 practice the yield was *07 accurately esUmaied. Sodi a syste® is 
a soft ot advance on tbe earacr plad of “ batal,'* ..a, dlndiog the ectoal pM heap *b«o 
tWied out. In tbe BbU cooutty, and parts where wheat « grown (ty to aatamn 
,^|0E wlthont irrlgalSonl a special cnslom prevailed. Tbo fuTTOws were made 10 
cfthreer »o each field was divided m» three parts : in one the>>/ ferro- ochneirf 
wheat was edeeted, in another tbe in tbe third the tiM hoe. The gram »o nA 
1ioeWr« reaped aod washed, a*, average yield was «»d the «b»a e for tbe 

•Xfde filed, hv a process of multiplksfioa by tbe number of funows lo each field. 
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p«opl« bum oar hoasea asd laj waste our tends, a&d yon alToid us bo protection ud do 
ool go eat oa tbe * w 3 c’ (an eapodition to retoliate).* 

"The chief makes sundry eseases; the neat ususl and eenveaieat of which Is tbK 
everyihin^ is (he fsolt of that lascaJ of a waJtaUi (his mao of bu&ioess in the village), 
whom he protests bis iotenlion of dismisslfig at onec. . . . After mocli haggling, and 
when (he chief has presented the pAteis (beadaea) with nrbans and made liberal 
promises of (eniasioii of (ent. the aiupicioos day is at length hKed upon and coltivalieB is 
eammeaced. 

“ When iba crap is ripe> there is tbe visitiog of the fielda by the chief or bis mao of 
bnsineas, wilfa (he vIDoge teprtsealatives. Each su^esta his estimate of the ^oaoiity of 
grain (bat sech and each a held should yield. \^^eo ihe caliivaior hears it, of coaiae be 
says, * Lord of ibe earth 1 so much as that will never be prodeced, and I wbo am o poor 
man will be aiierly destroyed.’ Alter more haj^ling. terms are setiJed; security is ^ven 
oc (he grain, and (he crops are allowed (o be reaped.*’ 

Uodcr such circuiustances the chief or bis graotee roust necessarily ht 
very much like the tU foito owner, though of course he never coolemplates 
depriving the cultivators of their hereditary posidoo—such a matter does 
not come within tbe range of any practical question at all. Zf now the 
"lord “ is absorbed into the Khalsa territory of the conquering sovereign 
of the whole country, be he Moaleiu or MahrSthS, bU ruletship (eacept in 
his own idea) is at an end: at most he is regarded as the King’s agent, or 
"Zamindir,” managing the estate; he has to pass on to the Treasury a 
considerable share ^ what he collects—or rather, he compounds for a 
ceriaiQ cash total sum, and very probably accepts a " sanad," or a " lease " 
as we call it> specifying the amount, and securing possession. Moreover, 
it is likely (as we shall see hereafter) that the exteat or area of bis estate 
has been ar^trarily reduced. In aoy case, as tbe independent dignity of 
the warlike ruling chief declines, be is drawn by necessity closer to the 
land, and concerns himself with its roans^eraeat In a manner far more 
direct than would have ever been attempted while he was aa independent 
EtljL Id ^oft, he passes step by step into the position of a landlord, or 
landowner—as far as the superior title of the Slate or Emperor permits us 
& call bim so. In many cases tbe estates were simply a^orbed into the 
Moslem Khdisa; or the original owner, being slain in battle or ejected, 
was replaced by some nilitary jsgirddr grantee of the conqueror And 
throughout the lands appropriated as KhSUa, the cultivating villagers are 
regarded as ra^ais directly under the lordship of the State as supreme 
owner; their grain dues are paid to tbe State officers. That is why the 
bulk of tbe villsgea in Abmad&bid, Kaiia, SOrSt and Bharoch, are now 
raiyatwix! villages holding directly under tbe State. Only here and there 
bare some “ talokdlri" or ether landlord estates been preserved in con* 
sequence of some special grant or permission. For the great body of 
the semUiodependeot "polincar’ estates, we have to lo^ outside the 
limits of the Khllsa districts, whether Moslem or Mahritha,—to the 
peninsula of Kirhlli^r, to the hilly country near the headwaters of the 
Mahi river, along the Mabl bUls, and to tbe BewAkantba. Here the chiefs, 
whether KoH or Ksjput, were never permanently subdued; they were 
occasionally made to pay as heavy a tribute as could be exacted by a show 


* Cowpare the iaeideot related at p jyi, anta. 
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of military foree. But whether the estate is a tolerably peaoeful ''land* 
lordship" or talukd&ri, or whether it is a rude frontier barony, the origin of 
it is one and the same; it was acquired by conquest, or held under grant 
(of one kind or another), or* it represents a (partitioned) family share of a 
greater estate, as above explained. 

It remains now to illustrate the mode of administration which the 
Moslem Governors adopted io GnjaiSi. and especially to speak of their 
ideas of "resuming," or at least reducing the area of, the "bhCmiya" 
estates. It was under this system too that so much sufi’eilng was entailed 
by the chiefs being “ outlawed "—in which case they roamed the country, 
attacking vUlages and levying blackmail, and causing not a little confu»on. 

The brief MahrSthS role must then be noticed \ and finally we shall be in 
a position to understand what the British rulers did, or tried to do, io 
reducing the chaos of these political and landed estates to something like 
order; and to show the effects of such measures, by describing a few 
typical forms of estate, as they now exist, in different districts. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


INDIA: NEW BCCLESIASTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Hitherto churches for the troops iu Indui, consecrated m accordance 
with the requiremeats of the Church of Eoglaad, have been used for the 
services of the Church of England and that of Scotland, subject to arraoge* 
ments with the Bishop. The Governoeac of lodia, by Resolution dated 
June 17, 1898, has made an important change. Such churches may now 
he used both- by Presbyterians, Wesleyaas, and other Konconfonniscs, 
subject to the consent of the Bbhop with respect to details as to the hours 
of worship. But, if any dissatisfaction should arise, an appeal may be 
made to the Lieutenant* General and the Co[Dmaoder*in*Chief with respect 
to Cantonment churches, and to the Civil Governor of Provinces with 
respect to other churches built or subsidised by the Govftnment. The 
new rule is $0 important that we quote Its eaact terms: 

** If in «Dy case dimtisCtceloo is feli with say order uader these rules, dther u 
to eK« OM of a church by a coogreastioa not belon^ng to the C%ueh of Eaglaad, or >s 
to the boor St wbleb <( is osde available for the use of such congregation, the Senior 
Chaplain of the Choreb of Scotland or the Geoeial Superioteudeoi of the Wealeyao 
Church, M Ibe ase rsay be, way bring ibe matter berore the Ltejuaut-General of the 
Command through the General Officer commasding the dUtrici; and the Liecleoant> 
General shall tbeo, if be consid«Ts this neeeaaery, comnanicaie with the Bishop, in order, 
if poisibie, to arrange the metter with bio. Should the Sralor ChapUio of the Churcb 
of Scotland, or (he General .Soperinlaideot of the Wesleyan Cbereb, as the case laay be, 
be dissstUfied with the amngement made between the Lieaieoant'Gaieral of the Cota* 
leand and the Bishop, be shall b« at liberty to ask the Lintcnanl.Geoeial that the matter 
oay be referred for final derisiOD to the cose of cborchea situate in eaBioncneets and 
provided aolely for the Me of soldiers to his Excel leeey ibe Commander* io-Chief, and in 
dK ease of other churches to the Local Govemneut.'’ 


INDIA: VERNACULAR EDUCATION. • 

VVe are favoured with two ireportaDt pamphlets on the Eocouxagemest 
of Veroaculars," being reprints of very able articles by C. V. Swaminaib* 
Aiyar which have appeared in the Madras Mail and Madras Review. In 
earnest and forcible language, the author points out the radical defects of 
the present system of education in the Universities and Government 
Schools. Too much stress bas been hitherto placed on the desire of 
parents to see their children educated in English with the view of speedy 
employment, and on the side of those who control the University system 
to prepare students for official appointments. The author shows tbsit each 
of those views is radically wrong, as violating the first priadples of social 
life and educational training. In the eleroeniary and secondary schools, 
the youth ought to be taught in the vernaculars,in order that they may 
grasp their own tongues, and be useful In their various spheres of social 
life; and in the UnivershiM, the study of vernacular literature ought, at 
least, to have an equal place with English. Thus by English modes and 
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trainiDg, froro the Unit^nity doim to the lofresc elemenury school, the 
acqubilion of knoTrle<^e in native languages and literature would be 
encouraged and promoted, instead of by ihe present system allowed to fall 
into desuetude. This U a natural and most reasonable mode of procedure, 
and the only way by which the masses of ihc people can be truly educated, 
and inspired not ooly with a love of their own language, but a love of their 
past literature and history. As it has been indicated by the able miter, 
true education is not to *' mannfacture candidates for office,*’ but to make 
them men—good parents, loyal ciueens, enlightened and capable adminis¬ 
trators, and just and beneficent roleis. We most cordially recommend 
the perusal of these pamphlets by all who desire to promote the happiness 
and permanent welfare of India. 

NEPAUL AND CHINA. 

Tribute Eovojs from Nepaul last arrived at Peking in 1896: the 
Assistant-Envoy Sa-ta-r Tsun-ta Pi-j« Ts'i-ya-cha Han Ts’i-ya-ti-jS died 
there of congestion of the lungs, and was washed in river-water, and 
cremated outside the Tung*pien Gate, in accordance with Nepaulese 
custom, the asbea being then thrown into the river. The mission consisted 
of s* persons, 20 being of unnamed" rank: one of these last was flogged 
for swindling. The name of the deceased officer, who was attended by an 
English doctor, sounds like Sirdar Rajeodra Vir Jlyardja Khan Jiyetir. 
These missions are mere trading speculations, and the Chinese give much 
more than they receive. (Sec article by Mr. Parker, pp. 64*82). 

THE NAME OF THE YAKGTZSB RIVER. 

Sir, 

In reftteoce to the name of the Yaogtase River, I send you the 
following notes made by us in 1861, and subsequently published In the 
book “ Five Months on the Yangtsse ”; 

“With respect ro Ihe various English names under which the VaDgUse 
Ktang is known, as ‘Son of the Ocean,’ 'Great River,’ ‘Blue River,’ and 
'GoId*saad River,’ I should remark that these are translations of the native 
names for different parts of its course; but there is one, namely, the first 
and most importsot, because it is taken to be the translation of ‘ Yangtzse;’ 
of the validity of which there seems to be some doubt. ' Abbd Hue, who 
is a good anihority, calls it the ‘Child of the Ocean.’ . . . 

“It has alto been interpreted the *Soa that Spreads,' but I am informed 
that this interpretation is erroneous. The whole matter depends on the 
Chinese character ‘Yang,’ and it is difficult to say what it signifies in this 
ioatance. By the Rev. Mn Wylie, the literal translation is conaldered to 
be ‘ the nver of,'or belonging to, Yang,' Yang being the qame of a former 
eastern division of the Empir^ of which Yang-chow, on the Grand Canal 
to the north of Cbin-Rlang, was one of the principal towns.’’ 

By Europeans the river is divided into the “upper" and the "lower 
Ya^tzse," this latter name applying to the rivet as ^ as the junction with 
the Tung-ting Lake, and the term “upper" to the remainder. But by the 
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Chinese thecoselres the river is only known &s Chaog*Kiang ” (the long 
rivet). 

That portion of the river exlendbg from its junction with the Tui^*tiDg 
Lake to Sha shi (the river port of Kiog-chon fu) Is known to the Chinese as 
Kiag*h 5 (King RtverX the town of Ring-b^'Kow (slgnifyug King River 
mouth) beii^ situated at the above-named janetion. 

Above Sha-sbi, extending as far as 5 ui*fu (on map Su*chow), where the 
Min flows iotO’the Yangtsse at a distance of about soo miles from Chong- 
Ring, this portion of the river is called by the natives “ Ghuan*hb/’ or 
Szechuan fUver. Above the tributar)’ streani of the Min, the name given 
is “KirvCha-Rjnf," or river of goiden sand. 

' I am, etc., 

AtFB&D BasTorr, M.D. 

I, Craniey Mansion, London, 

Kovember 22. __ 

CHIKA—RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS. 

The American Consuls report on the effect of Russian trade with 
American commerce. They state that Russia, by allowing rebates on 
goods from their own country, in other words, bounties, is ousting American 
goods, as it has done to English goods in Persia, and no doubt when the 
Siberian Blailway is completed, the same policy mil be adopted, and thus 
wreck both American and English trade as effectually as the bounty on 
beetroot-sugar has ruined the cane-sugar industry of the West Indies. The 
Consul of Amoy reports the prospect of unlimited trade lo cotton fabrics 
and articles of food, the price of which can be brought m'thin reach of the 
masses. The imporU from America exceed all the European Powers. 
Last year the imports from America was 12^ million taels, from Con¬ 
tinental Europe S| millions, .and from the whole of Russia 3^ milliona 


A HIGH-CLASS REVIEW IN JAPAN. 

The Xokumin Shitnbun of Toklo, Japan, has recently introduced an In- 
teresting and novel feature Into its columns. Among Its other efforts to 
promote a good uaderstandlng between Japan and the rest of the world 
has been the establishment of a higb<las$ monthly review and magazine, 
written in English, and called Far East. This has now been incor¬ 
porated into the Kokumin Shimhun. The most strlkiog feature of the 
Inn ovation is the Inserrion of notes written in Japanese, but printed in the 
Roman character. This may lead to a general adoption of Roman letters 
for writing the Japanese language, an innovation certainly derirable from 
various points of view, Cut ^tended by very serious difficulties. 


KHARTUM—GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE. 

Lord RJubener of Khanom propounded a scheme for estabiUhing 
and endowing, a college at KLartum in memory of Gordon. The 
district of Ebmtun lies in the partway of our Empire, and has a 
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population of about three millioos, all of whom are uneducated. Such 
ao institution would be of ineaticnable value to the Sudan and to 
Africa. The first stages of education would be elementary, but gradually 
risiog to subjects useful and technical, suited to the religion, habits, and 
lequiremenu of the country. The principal teachers would be British, and 
the supervision vested in the Govern o>General of the Sudan. The sum 
required is ;^xoo,ochp, of which ;^ro,ooo would be appropriated for initial 
outlay, the rest for an endowment to afford, b the first instance, free 
education and the payment of ao efficient staff of teachers. The Queen 
consented to become patron of this highly Inaponant movement, and 
the Prince of Wales vice-patroo. The scheme has received the cordial 
approval of the Government, as well as Lord Rosebery. Lord Kitchener 
appealed to the wealthy classes of England to contribute the amount. Lord 
Hillingdon is treasurer, and the Hon. George Peel secretary, to whom all 
communications ought to be addressed, at 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
The proposal met with enihuaiasm over the whole of Great Britain, and 
the full sum of ;^xoe,ooo has been obtained. Additional coniribudons 
should be sent to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., backers, 67, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., to the credit of the Gobdon M&morial 
C oLLscB OP Khartum. 


SOirPHERK RHODESIA CHARTER. 

The principal provisions of the Order in Council 0/ soth October last 
si5 referred to In our summary, are as fol Ion'S: 

(t) The Company shall appoint the Administrator and pay his salary, 
and the salaries of such other officers as may be required, subject, however, 
in regard co appointment to the approval of the Secretary of Stale. 
<*) The Secretary of Stale may appoint a Resident ComtnisMoner whose 
salary shall be paid out of the British Treasury. (3) An Executive Council 
is to be instituted to assist the Administrator, consisting of the Resident 
Commissioner, and four membem appointed by the Company, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State. (4) A Legislative Body is to be esiab* 
lisbed consisting of the AdminIsiratar, the Resident Commissioner, and 
nine other members, five of whom are to be appointed by the Company, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, and four to be elected by the 
registered voters. (5) The Military Force is to remain under the direct 
control and authority of the High Commissioner. (6) The Administrative 
Power is to be limited by the Judicial iDStitulioos, and hence a Court of 
Record b to be established having jamdiclion over civil and criminal cases, 
due regard being bad to native law and custom. 


OUSELEY SCHOLARSHIPS, IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.' 

We have the pleasure of announcing that scholamhips of ;^5o per annum 
will be given in July next to students of tbe school for modetn Oriental 
8iu<Fes established by the Imperial Insdtuie. These scholarships have 
been instituted, in memory of the late Colonel Jasper W. J. Ouseley, for 
proficiency in Arabic, Persian, Hindusuni, and other Oriental languages. 
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For this y««r ibere will bf a scholarship for Arabic, another for Persian, 
and a third for Sanskrit. A scholarship is tenable for two years, but may 
be extended, in special cases, to three years. The age of candidate is 
above x? years and uoder 25,011 xst of January of the year of examination. 
A native of India is excluded from competition for a scholarship in a 
language of his native longue, or a language allied to it Candidates in¬ 
tending to compete this year must give notice before the let of July next 
to Sir Frederick A. Abel, Bart., Hon- Secretary and Director of the 
Imperial instlrate, from whom all particulars may be obtained. We trust 
these important scholarships will be widely taken advantage of, spedaJly 
by Europeans, and also of the School of Modern Studies established in 
1890, in eo-operatton with the Councils of Univeraty and Kingfs Colleges, 
and thus realise the expectacioas of the founders, as expressed by the 
Prince of Wales, as an " invaluable assistance to those who are, by their 
future services, to contribute to a wise and prosperous government of the 
Indian Empire.” 


CANADA—THE PROJECTED NEW CANAL. 

Mr. McLeod Stewart, an ex*Mayor of Ottawa, has proposed a new 
canal whereby the produce surroundiog the regions of the great lakes of 
Canada may be cheaply and quickly transported to the sea-board, and 
ihcncc to English ports. The proposed “ Montreal, Ottawa, and Georgian 
Bay Canal” passes through some of the richest agricultural and lumber 
regions of Canada, and has engaged tbe alteniton of the recent Governor- 
General, Lord Aberdeen, as a member of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Manchester Ship Canal, who considers that such a waterway would be 
of great benefit to Che two countries. 

THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA 

The Council of this Association, on 14th December, 
1898, passed the following important Resolution : 

“The Council have carefully considered the question of 
Agricultural Banks, and are of opinion that it is most 
desirable, in the interests of the agricultural population, 
that some such scheme of a practical, workable, and com¬ 
mercially sound character should be started in India, but 
they consider that it should be initiated by men of local 
knowledge and authority supported by native capital." 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES- 


GSOROB ALVBTf, ChARIHG CR0S$ ROAf, LONTOK. 
j. Literary Year Book, Edited by Joseph Jacous. The 

edicoti with much industry aod skill, has producedi in a concise form 
valuable Information, specially to new authors, with respect to publishers, 
booksellers and printers. The work contains useful lists of ibe principal 
public libraries and sclencihc and literary institutions in the United Ring* 
doro, reviews, cnagaeines. and thetr specialities in reference to literary 
subjects, and minor details Mr. Jacobs has succeeded in producing an 
interesting and useful volume for alt engaged in English literature. 

t. Tie Biiie Bifyrenett of John Ruskin, by Mary and EitKN Giaas. 
The auiho.resses have done well in gathering together the many references 
to passages in the Bible In the various works of Mr. Ruskiii. His exteo* 
sive knowledge, hU love of art, and bis incisive cjiticism give a value to 
every comment or allusion he makes to Sacred Writ. The root and 
foundadoQ of his scriptural knowledge are both instructive and interesting 
He says. “I owe to my moiher for the resolutely consistent lessons which 
eo exercised me in the Scriptures as to make every word of them ^miliar 
to my ear in habitual music,—yet In that familiarity reverenced, as irans* 
cending ‘all thought, and ordmnlng all conduct.” For speedy reference, 
the subjects criricised are arranged alphabetically, and in an Appendix 
there is the order of the Books, from which passages have been quoted and 
commented upon. The work is very valuable to the reader of the Sacred 
Volume, and espedally to those who have to illustrate and expound it. 


Camuridgb Uhivbrsitv Press. 

3. Wrights Arakse Gram mar, third edition, revised {with additions 
end conections) by W. Robertson Smith and M. J. os Gobje. VoL ZZ. 
iS9$. 

In previous Usues of the AsiatU Quarierfy Revienr {see October, 189$, 
and January, 1897) notices have appeared of volume i. of this edition; 
we hare now the pleasure to notice volume n. of this important work. 

This, the concluding volurae of the lamented Dr. great con- 

tribuiion to Arabic studies, deals with the Intricate subject of the Syntax. 
It takes up, first, the Spiax of the Verb; then, the Syntax of the Noun; 
ani^ fbaUy, the Syntax of the Sentence. It deals also with the highly 
complex subject of Aratuc Prosody; and under this head come all the 
different methods of the Poetty of the Arabs. At the end of this volume 
we have a series of full and minute Indexes, three iu number. They are 
classi£ed Indexes, and the references are to the first volume as well as to 
the second. These indexes are very carefully compiled and are of gnat 
value^ombracing, as they do, every important detail of this extensive 
wodc; and by the aid of them’ the student is able, with the minimum 
expenditure of time, to find every point with which the Grammar deals. 
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The Maiwi-roarking o£ volume ii. is rot contlruous with that of volume 
(he eectione Id each volume begin from “section i/' onwards: la this 
volume there are 353 sections. The volume contaios 45 « of which 

(be iudetses occcupj about aiay. The value of the work to the studert 
of Arabic is greatly enhanced by the footnotes that have been iDcorT>oraie<l 
by Prof, de Gceje and the late Prof. Robertson Smith—names which are 
a guarantee for thoroughness of knowledge and soundnes* of teaching. 
The high workmanship exhibited in (he leltet-pres* is the same as that 
exhibited in the first edition of the work, and weU marniams the reputation 
of the press from which it issues. The vowel-pointing of the Arabic 
sentences is yven throughout the work-a feature that makes the work 
larger thaji it would otherwise have been ^ but the advantage to the student 
and to the critic will be great eoough to compensate for the. The system 
by which throughout the work the paragraphs are indicated is highly ela. 
borate and renders reference easy, pleasant; and e/fective: in a work of 
such magnitude and of such complicated nature this feature is one which 
it is not easy to over-prite. At the be^nning of the volume there is a 
list of “Addenda el Corrigenda," from which it appears that rhe press- 
enors ate surprisingly few—the list con^sling mainly of additional remarks 
and modifications which, when we come to examine them, arc found to be 
of real value as elucidative of the places to which they refer. This edition 
of the work well sustains the well-known reputation of the first; and it 
win be of lasting service to* English-speaking people in Persia, Arabia, 
India, Turkey, Egypt, and other lands in ^ich Arabic is used for pro- 
fessional and business purposes, and as a passport to the sodeiy of the 
learned It will be of use, however, not only to those who require Arabic 
as a spoken language, but also to those who needh for literary purposes- 
the phitologist, the iheoloyan, and students of the Shemitiah languages 
generally. The work exhibits a thoroughness of scholarship, an abundance 
and accuracy of iUusaatton and example, and an extensiveness of quota- 
of the native Arabian authorities that constitute a guarantee of the 
usefulness of the work and a pledge of Us permanency. It is not a work 
for the tourist or occasional visitor, but for the study, leading on to a more . 
recondite and comprehensive acquaintance with the 
Wright’s Grammar and mlh the admirable Lexicon of Edward William 
Lane, the study of this beautiful lai^i^e—the Italian of the 's 
placed, for English students, on a higher platform than it occupied b^ore 
the appearance of such works, * 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, Losbok. 

4 Rrm C(var h SvHan , end FaU fi / 

tfu Reman EmRirer modi by His iTtghrms ^jiRae Gtukwar, Maharaja ej 

Sar^dOt G-C-S-I. 

It i* a grarifyiog sign 0/ the times to find a native. Indian prmce 
devoting his leisure to English literature. The progress which the retire 
fcudatoiy states are making under English supendskm is one of results of 
British rule in rndia, and there are many signs that prince*, as well as peo^e, 
participate in this progress. The various Rajlwmw colleges for training 
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the sons of feudatory chiefs are already bearing good fruli, and exhibit 
further promise for the future. Prince Ranjiisinghji, so welUknown as a 
cricketer, has shown by hrs book on cricket that be can wield the pen as 
well as tbe bat* Another native chief, the Kahoie of Gondal, has pub¬ 
lished a historical work ou lodian medicine, giving the English reader an 
account of native healing art. A Paojab chief published the notes of his 
tour through Europe, giving the views of as educated Indian prince on 
European manners and iostituiions. These three works have recently ap¬ 
peared, and now a fourth Indian prince—the Maharaja of Baioda—has 
joined the ranks of Eng^sh authors. During bis minority he had the good 
fortune to be pat tinder eacellest guidance, by which he has been enabled 
to carry out numeroos reforms in his State. 

’ The Maharaja's edncation has been meinly literary, and has therefore 
induced him to take a deep interest in the promotion of knowledge and to 
paironke men of letters and science. The establishment of the College 
and the Technical Institute in his capital city, the endowment of a chair of 
Indian pharmacol^y in Eombay, the repubiicadoo of the almost fo^otten 
literary masterpieces of former days in the Gujarati and Mahratd languages, 
the series of translations into these languages of some of the best En^sb 
historical, philosophical, and scientific books, all prove his great seal far the 
spread of knowledge among the nadVes of India, and especially among his 
own people. But not content with merely patronizing hterature, he is 
actively eng^ed in studying English literature for himself, and eudeavour* 
ing to impart the result of bis research to his countrytaeo, and as an 
introdncdon he has produced bis notes on the Hiitery of Gi^n. They 
embody an admirable analysis and condensation of that well-known work. 
As an esmraple, we cna^uote his summary of Gibbon's famous chapter on 
Christianity : 

“ The fiivt CbnstiaDs were, for the moat parr, seen aod ignotut, tboegh there were 
socrre e&ceptioni whh Ic leereiaf, end raak, sod fbttooe; hot we most reoienbat 
that tbe Apostles cbeoseieei were chosen by Providence from «DOSg the fiahermeo of 
Galilee, sod that tbe lower was the cooditioas of tbe Cbrutiaos, tbe mere reasoo u 
there u> admire tbeir merit arid success. Tbe klagdoa of beaveo was promised (o Ae 
poor io and ateds afflicted by calamity ebeerfetly listen le tbe Divine promise of 
foture happiness \ wlule the fortuoate are satisfied with poesession of thU world, and 
the wiM abuse In doubt, and dispete their vaie sgperiority of reason aod koowledge " 
(p.48). 

We hope this handaotnc volume will yet be published in a popular form 
for wider use. Tbe late Sir W. Smith’s Stttdtni's Gibbon is tbe chief 
epitome of tbe Dedint and Pall, but this present work is in some respects 
superior to it, b«og more compact, aod restricting itself more closely to the 
main objects of the work, and will throve a ve;y useful companion by the 
side of Gibbon’s History. We would also suggest that tbU admirable work 
be translated into Gujarati, Mahratti, and Urdu, as there are very few works 
in these languages on medieval European history.—K. P. KAaiuaiA. 

CHRrsTtAK Knowupus Socisry. 

5. A Modem Pilgrim Jerusalem^ by John Fookbr, ra. Second 
editioe. The author gives a pleasing and interesting account of bU visit 

» 
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toJ«ru«Iew, Bethany, Bethlehem, the Dead Sea, and ihe Jordan, with 
lo^y illustrations of the Porter at Jetuaalem, David^s Well, the Damascus 

Cate, and other places. __ 

Chubch Missionary Society ; Lokpok. 

6. Japan and tfu Japan MisHon. This b a new editioo, with map and 

illusiraiions, of the history of the work of the agents of the Church 
Missionary Society. It describes the country, the political changes, the 
liberal and tolerant policy of the present Government, and hopeful progress 
in the fslure. _ 

VOL. IV- OF THE “OXFORD EKGLISH DICTIONARY." 

Clarbhi>on Press; Oxford, London, Boinbusch, New York. 

7. A Nf» En^ish D'utienary $n fiistarual Eriiuip{ei,JouH(Ui mainly 
on /At MaHrials collietUby the " PMlolozieal Seeuty" edited by Dr. Jambs 
A. H. Murray, with the assisunce of many scholars and men of science- 

StelioH Gai/uopt—Ctrrnaw'sin^. By Henry Bradley, Hon. m.a., 
OxoN. We have had the pleasure of referriog to the excellence and 
importance of this roagoificent work in our issues of January and April, 
1898 (see pp. 19 X and 435)- The present section contains 1,971 words, 
516 combinations, and 67$ subordinate entries; in all 3,ids. Of the 
main words 1,543 are current and native or fully naturalised, 371 are 
obsolete, and 54 ate marked as alien or not fully naturalized. To show 
the copiousness of the work, it coalains explanations of 3,866 words in 
the area in which Johnson has 344,—>,857 illustrated by quotations, as 
against s 66 in Johnson, and 13,520 illusiralbe quotations, as against 786; 
and 1,070 in Richardson’s. It contains the Japanese word ieitAa. s© 
recently introduced into the English; galmialt and gari/t from the 
Arabic; and gambier and guko from Malay, The word gams occupies 
seven colorans, ga/e a atnilar space, and gauge five columns. Under 
the term Gasetie there is the following interesting informaiion; ’‘The first 
official journal published in England was the Oxford GateUs, the first 
number of which appeared in Noverober, 1885,*when the Court was at 
Oxford on account of the plague. Nos, 22 and 73 were printed in 
London, and with No. 24 the title was changed to the London Gatetu. 
The Edinhurgh Gaaefte was first issued in 1890, the EhtWn Gazt/U in 
1705.” As we have observed before, thb “Dictionary is a History of 
Engibh speech and thought from its infancy to the present day. " . 

LlfiRAlRIE HACKETtE ET ClB. j PaRIS, iSpS. 

8. £a CorU, indipondants, Ruist, ou J^onaite, par R. Villetard de 
L acuiRiB. This volume Is a geographical, historical, and political treatise 
on Korea, which comes to hand at an opportune time. The author, who 
was in the Far East during and after the ChiDO.Japanese war, describes 
the degradation of the population, the miseries and impotence of the 
gowtiiaent of ‘ the last virgin swl of the globe," »>., Kwea, or “ibe land of 
the serene morning.*' The book is divided into four parts. Part first 
tells us of the conquest of the country by Japan, of the causes of the 
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insurreaion in 1894, about the Royal fttraily, and Korea's situation between 
Japan aod China, and Japanese rights over Korea. Part two gives a 
description of the country. Part three presents us with the state of adajrs 
before the Japanese occupation. And pan four deals with the Japanese 
policy in Korea. Tn conclusion the author discusses, and gives us his 
opinion on, the Fat Eastern question. There are 50 illustrations. 

HuitST AND Slagkstt; LortDON. 

9. ^enerring in Fbrm&sa, by W. A. Pickbelino, c.u.c. Viewed simply 
as a nairative of “ Adventures among Mandarins, Wreckers, and Head¬ 
hunting Savages/' Mr. Ptckerieg's book will be found sufhcieotly interesting 
to commend itself to the general reader on this ground alone. Vet it 
would be a mistake to regard it as a narrative and nothing more. The 
author, at any rate, does not limit himself thus narrowly; he supplies us, 
besides, with clear and comprehensive descriptions of the physical features, 
the history and political status, and the various civilised and uncivilised 
inhabitants of the '‘Beautiful Island/' But over and above this, in a series 
of eroacts from various journals and magazines, which he has included as 
an appendix to the book, be explioitly sets forth his views on the main 
aspects of the “Chinese Problem,’' to the vital importance of which he 
wishes to call public attention at home, and on which be is qualified to 
apeak wiib authority in virtue of his exceptional knowledge of all that 
pertains to China and the Chinese. Oo the whole, this may fairly claim 
to be the best account of Formosa under Mandarin rule that has appeared 
hitherto; foliowiag, as it does, on a long series of books and articles 
written by competent obseivers in recent years, it should finally dispel the 
lamentable ignorance that still hampers our policy in China and the Far 
East The book is haodsomely bound and well printed, and contains 
numerous illustiatioas. _ G. 

' LoNGMAI^S, GttBBN ANO CO.; LONDOK. 

to. Modem Mythoiegy, by Andrew Lang. The pages which follow 
cannot but seem wandering and desultory, for they are a reply to a book, 
Mr. Mas Muller's Cootribudoiis to the Science of Mythology, in which 
the attack is of a sklrenUhing character. The ordinary reader will endorse 
Mr, Andrew Lang's opinion, and regret that he did not devote bis time 
to writing some fuither brilliant criticism of so-called philological mythology 
instead of a sornewhat laboured aod detailed defeueo of a position that no 
one nowadays wishes, in its general outlmes at least, to assail. It u 
possible, DO doubt, that in some cases an oilgiDal verbal confession under* 
lies strange mythological stories, but who would seriously argue at the 
present day for the solar myth explorsdon of the tale of Troy, or describe 
mythology as a dfeease of lauguage. Presumably it is only out of deference 
to Prof. Max Milner's emiueot posttiou aod reputation that Mr. Lang has 
taken tbe pains to argue with him in so grave and matter-of-fact a position. 
But the result is not very readable, while the volume contains 00 coniri* 
butions to anthropology of any particular value. 
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Sampson Low, Mapsiok Co. 5 Lokdok. 

j I HeoiseUani, $r Fiftten Huiulred Miles through the Central Soudan, by 
the Ke/. C. H. Robinsoh, u.a., Ripon Diocesan Missioner, and lecmrer 
in Hausa in the Uoiversily of Cerobtidge. (New edition.) This is a oew 
edition of a booh published some as years ago, and will prove exceedingly 
taieresting at this time, when our attention b so much drawn to West 
African a(!airs. The author describes hb journey from Akassa to Kano 
aod back in tbe form of a diary, and tells us how the king or chief of every 
village where tbe traveller may stay expects a present, otherwise his 
reception b ungracious and often insulting. Hausaland b composed of 
tbe following siates'^ohoto, Gasdo Gober, Kano, Kwootagora, Zaria, 
Katsena, Yakubu and Adamawa which are tributary to either Sokoto or 
Gando. The rulers of these states are of a different race altogether bon 
the people, and are Fulahs. They are dUlinguished by their lighter skin 
and less woolly hair, and are a shrewd and intriguing race of soldiers, 
whibt the Hausas are a quiet commercial people, and in great demand as 
soldiers or carriers, both by the Eoglish and French as well as tbe Belgian 
and Geroun authorities In West Africa. The Hausas are both intellectually 
and physically superior to all the other natives of Equatorial Africa. One* 
third of them are Muhammadans, and their language b spoken by fifteen 
millions of people. Hausaland extends from about Lai. 80* K. to 140* K., 
aod from Long 4* £. to ti’ E. The author says that the couarry may 
appropriately be called ‘'Central Soudan.'' Much information b given of 
slavery and slave*raidh]g. A good map accompanies the volume. 

I a. The Invasion of Egypt in A.D. 1949 Louis IX. of FHnee and a 
Sistoryof tfu Conlunporary Sultans of Egypt, by the Rev. E. 1. Davts, at. a., 
chaplain of St Mark's, Alexandria. Tbe author ^ves an intercstiDg 
account of the object of the King of France invading Egypt, the poridoo 
of tbe Sultans in those days, and the several sections bto which the 
followers of Mahomet were divided. Caosidering the position of the 
country at the present time, its protectors, aod tbe attitude of France, tbe 
work cannot fail to be perused with pleasure. 

13. Contributions id the Early Bistory of New Zealand i^Ssttk^eni of 
Otagf), by T. M. HoCKSt/, fcf.R.c.s., Etro., P.US., member of the Otago 
University Council In this volume the anther has succeeded in record* 
ing many old events in the early history of the colony which have never 
tilt now been told, and which would otherwise have passed into the limbo 
of oblirion. In compiling hb history he has incorporated, as he acknow 
ledges, ioformatton from numerous old identalities,” amongst whorn may 
be meulioaed Sir Richard Nicholson, Captain Symonds, the Rev, J, F. H. 
Wohlers, and others. The book treats mainly of Ot^o, and gives its 
bistory from the year 1845 to the present time. It b a useful book, and 
contains many illusiratloos and maps. 

14. History of Europan Eoianital Eiseowries in China, by E. Bret- 
sctusiiOER, M.D., Late*FhysldBD to tbe Ruasian Legation at Peking, etc. v 
(Printed at the Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences' Press, St Peters* 
bu^.) Dr. Bretschneider, who during the past thirty years has done as 
much solid and honest work in the field of sinology as any European, has 
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now corapleicd whal maybe farmed without eKaggeratioa the labour or his 
life, coauined In two quarto volumes of over i,ioo pages. From its title 
one might conclude that it was a purely botanical work; but even a cursory 
inapectioD shows that it is» as well, a geographical record of the highest 
order, giving accounts of all the travels which have been performed b? 
Europeans in the Chinese Empire and iu vassal states, including in this 
last term (which is taken in its broadest sense) Corea, ludo China, the 
Philippines, Central Aaa. Turkestan, Tibet, etc. It mlgHt even be said 
that it is a biography as well, for an account Is given of no fewer than 
700 persons who have travelled in China, beginning with Marco Polo, ^d 
carried down to consular or customs officers and missionaries of all nation¬ 
alities as Utely as the past three yeara The amount of geographical and 
personal informatbn alone is thus very vast, apart from the commeraal 
and economic value of the book, which may be gauged from the fjet that 
the second index gives nearly 8,000 names of plants, notwithstanding that 
only such pUnts {and thar literature) are recorded as have been^r /Ae 
^rst time dismrU in China or her vassal slates. A great many dfieumenfs 
inidits and hilheito tmpublished papers have been utiliaed in compiling 
this work, which may fairly be ranked amongst the great achievements of 
the ceniuty in regard to oriental knowledge, and one quite indispensable 
alike to merchant and scholar in the Far EuL 

Of course it is desirable chat the book should be utilised In connection 
with Dr- Breischoelder'a admirable map of China, reported upon In out 
issue of July, 1896; and in this connection it may be mentioned ibai he 
has now published (Messrs. Stanford, Cockspur Street, London) a further 
sec of five supplementary maps, adapted to the text of the great work now 
under aofice, upon which readers can easily trace most of the itineraries 
meniioned. These supplementary maps edver (x) Part of Northern Chih- 
Li, («) the mountains west of Peking, {$) Mid-Clilna and the Yang-tsse 
ELiver (two sheeuX {4) tbe Great Rivers of the Canton Province, and 
(5) parts of Yun*Nan Province. E. H. P, 

Lutac AND Co.; Losdoh, 1898. 

xg, JMrftv Grammar, by Rbv, J. D. Wynkoo?, Amsterdam. Coo- 
aldeiiog the sUe of the book and its scope, we have nothiog but praise for 
the Rev. Wyakoop's Manoal of Hebrew Grammar. It is clear and 
concise; the rules are very intelligible, and the examples are tdliag. In 
parts the work is even of an advanced character, and forms’a good Intro* 
dnetion to larger works on the subject. It U a great advantage to have 
bverywhere throughout the book, in addition to the ordinary grammatical 
expressbns, their Hebrew equivalents added. The Conjugations are 
presented in au attractive manner, and the Appendices give valuable in- 
formation. We hope the remark will not be taken amiss, that though the 
CTanslation of terms such as ) 2 ^. etc,, a^ given on p. 23, th«t 

' meaning ought to have been repeated at least the 6rst dene the verb is 
conjugated, pp. 28*34. so that the reader might gradually accustom 
bimielf to them as he goes along. But, again, we heartily recommend 
Mi. Wynkoop’s Manual, and congratulate Messrs. Luzac on the Ryle of 
its production. 
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i6. Bssayi, Linguiitii and Oria^ial, z poIs., by RossftT Nbbdham 
C ust, 1J-P»; In handsome volumes pf oearly eleven huodred 

pages Dr. Cnsc publishes some of his cpninbutioQS to periodical literstuxe 
during sixty years. In the two volumes the articles number, lo ail| a 
huodred and seventy*eigbt; and the c^uile unusual versatility of the writer 
is shown in the great variety of the subjects with which he deals. Though 
Dr. Cusc is a distinguished Orientalist, his essays are not all of them on 
Oriental subjects; and though be is a disiii^uiabed Hnguist, many of bis 
Essays have nothing to do with langui^es: social questions, and questions 
historical, ethnological, and religious, figure also, and that laigely, in 
these volumes. 

How this literary veteran came to publish these volumes may beat be 
told in his own words. “It so happened,*' says he (writing in February 
last), that last year 1 took stock of my published books, contributions to 
periodicals, and printed matter of every kind; and I found that up to the 
end of 1897 the number of them exceeded twelve hundred,—the earliest 
dating as far back as 2840,—and the number of periodicals contributed to 
exceeded seventy. Some of these scattered effuMons I have been tempted 
to bring together, and to reprint them. The composition of some of them 
cost me days, if not years, of labour, and they may be of use to students 
and scholars of the next generation to criticise honestly, condemn stufudly, 
or make use of.” Elsewhere he says: “Some of the manuscript writings 
in prose and verse which have come out of my chests, date back to r$$ 7 , 
and even earlier; so my pen has been going during the sixty years of Her 
Majesty's rmgn, and promises to go on still." Our courageous author is 
DOW far on in his seven ty^elghth year; and considering that for a great 
many years be served as an officer in Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service, 
retiring as long ago as 1867, the continuance of his faculty for writing in 
the public press speaks marvels fpr bis physical powers, fur his nerve 
energy, and for his intellectual resource. In the name of Indian veterans, 
Orientalists, and literary men generally, we venture to ofiei him our con¬ 
gratulations. 

Dr. Oust has acted wisely, as we believe, in thus republishing these 
miscellanea in book-form. In doing so he has rendered a public duty, 
has served the cause of learning and literature, aod has placed future 
generations under obligations. A careful glance down the list of his sub< 
jecis, and a quiet look through the volumes, will satisfy anyone of this. 
“Good wine needs no bush." Dr. Cusl is well-known to all learned 
societies, to all publicists, and to all readers of Oriental research; and his 
mere name is a sufficient guarantee for industrious and fruitful labour. It 
ts not too much to say that some of the best writing of the century lies 
stowed away in the files of the periodical press; for cbe responsible editors 
of such prints must needs be impressed with the value of contributions 
^{oie they would consent to purchase or to publish ibem. Of. course 
there are exceptions. Dr. Cual b a free lance with hb peo, and hb rule 
has been to give freely of the abundance which he freely received: An 
.roflfrtf wre not remuneratfd, 

Some of Dn Cuat's wxitii^s are of a more or less religious nature, and 
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iD oeatly &]1 of Jbem he takes occasioo to touch upon the subject of 
religion. l*he Asiatu Qunrterfy Revim Is not a religious publication, 
nor is the discussion of religious subjects permitted In its pages. To ibU 
element In his work, therefore, we cannot afford space for more than the 
merest notice. We would not, howeycr, have Dr. Cusi construe our 
silence as consent; indeed, such is bis known liberality and fairness in 
this great matter, that we feel sure he will not expect his fellow-men to 
accept without inquiry ot demur all the opinioos be expresses in these 
volumes on that subject. Further tban this we will not go. 

Taking the work as a whole, it shows great public-spiritedoess. The 
indefatigable author has kept himself thoroughly in touch with the pulse of 
his timej and he has espoused every great public question and identified 
himself with all its best acriviries. The history of such a man b in some 
sense the history of the age In which he has lived ; and in the present 
instance it b the history of the age of th e most faultless of England’s monarchs. 
If we may except the splendid work of Mons- Dubois, recently noticed in 
our columns, we know of no better work than this of Dr, Cost's to place 
in the hands of young Englishmen whose lot is cast in our great Depen¬ 
dency in the East. 

17. The Unmagga JAtaka, ot “Story of the Tuenel, " by T. R Yata- 
wara, Ceylon. Tbb work is a translation into English of the above-named 
story, from the language in which it was originally written,—the Knhalese, 
the leading one among the several vernacular languages spoken in the 
island of Ceylon. To convey an idea of the nature of the work one can 
hardly do better than quote from the translator himself. The work, he 
telb us in hU Preface, “leconnls the story of a Birth of Buddha in one of 
bb previous lives, of which as many as five hundred and fifty are 
recorded in the Jilakas. Prof. Rhys Davids, in his BuddbUt Birth Stories, 
has so ably introduced the J 4 takas to. the English reader that it would be 
presumption on my part to attempt to go over the same ground. Suffice 
it therefore to say that tbb volume contains the account of tbe Birth of 
the Bodhbarwa, which is the last Birth but one related in the Jatakas. \ 
have,” be goes on, “selected tbe Sinhalese version for translation In prefer¬ 
ence to the PAli story because of the high position the former bolds among 
Sinhal ese classics, and because of the consummate beauty of its style and 
language. Its wide popularity b principally due to the charm of the 
language used, which no* translation can reproduce, and to the human 
interest of the story itself. It b to be regretted that tbe author of this 
popular version cannot be identified with any degree of certainly 5 rradi* 
tioo, however, commonly attributes the work to a learned Buddhist priest 
from Taojoie, who b said to have composed it during the reign of Prak- 
krama Bahu IV. 1347) with;tbe assisUnce of the supreme 

minister Wira^nba Patiraja, and at the request of the good minister Pank* 
krama. Prom interoal evidence, as supplied by the very large number oC 
Tamil words occurring in tbe translation, we are justified^n-wssf^lng to 
the author, if not a Dravidian descent, at all events a vefy intimate know- 
laige of Tamil." Proceeding, he says,—"! have already spoken of the 
human iuterest of tbe story. Few Eastern indeed, delineate human 
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nature 10 all its phases with such fuloess and fidelity. The vWd pictuie 
which the story presents of the ctistoms and manners and insritutions of 
the India of a b^one age is worthy of special notice. It is also mteresiing 
to note the striking amilariiy of the story of the two mothers who clainied 
the same child, as related in this Jitaha. with Solomon's judgment." 

This extract will serve to show the nature of the work now placed before 
the public. The Sinhalese teat from which the present translation has 
been made is that in the edition of Pandit Baluwaniudawe, which was 
published by the Governraent of Ceylon in 1874. The work is very 
beautifully prbted Id some *40 pages, and is a translation of the entire 
Jilaka; and it is dedicated “ by permission " to Prof- Max MiiUer. It is 
not a book to go to for historical information regarding Buddhism, nor 
does it eoDUin anything of a controversial nature; from beginning to end 
it is simply the Ummagga Jitska done into English. The stories will 
be very helpful to English people desirous of obtaining an insight into the 
nature and teachings of Buddhism. 

X 8, Bpuiikisnu, £tudu <t MaHriaux. Adikarmapredipa S&dhuarydw- 
tdraUid. Par Lows ds la Vau.4* Poussin, Professeur i I’uwvereiti dc 
Gand. This work by Professor Poussin, of the University of Ghent, begins 
with a protest against the generally received view of the origin of Buddhism, 
founded on the voluminous literature of^he Southern Buddhists of Ceyioo. 
So much of this literature has been made known to us by the labours of 
Pali scholars that it has become customary to regard the Sinhalese 
Buddhism—the Hlnayina or Lesser Vehicle—as the orthodox creed, aod 
Nonbem BuddhiaJm—the Mahiyina or Greater Vehicle—as a mere crude 
mass of heretical opioioos. But the Mahdyioa according to Professor 
Poussin represents the genuine original popular Buddhism, while tbe 
Hlnayina io spite of Fall scboIar^'Hes pallsans," as he calls them—is an 
aclifidal system consciously elaborated by cloistered ascetics, who used 
their abundant leisure io construct a philosophical creed. They produced 
an atheistic system, under which man works out fits own salraKon not by 
the aid of higher powers, but by a purely subjective process of raentaJ 
discipline. Tbe Mahiyana 00 the contrary is a spontaneous natural 
religion. It acknowledges a di^dne element. Buddha is not a dead 
abstraction, but a living God. Amitibba, Avaloklta and tbe Bodhisalvas 
generally are protecting powers to whom worship is due. The popular 
Buddhism thus regarded is in fact a sy&crelUra 0^many forms of Hinduism, 
and is in close connection with the doctibes of the Upaoishsds and other 
Hindu Scriptnres. Much of this is not new, but it is here brought together 
focussed and illuscratcd In a very strikiog aod brilliant manner. Tbe 
attack on the Pali Scriptures, however, will shook "lea palisans," and in 
tbe absence of definite bisioilcal or other eridence, It Is difficult to defend 
or support Frofessor Poussin’s views. They are, in fact, rather vaguely 
stated, and axe more calculated to attract by an epigrammatic tersen'ess 
and brilliance of style than to convince by weight of solid argumeni. Tbe 
repulsive Tantric texts are tbe subject of a more extended review than they 
deserve, and perhaps their importance in relation to Northern Buddhism is 
overrated, while too high au antiquity U assigned to them. At any rate 
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before the auchor^s ?iews attain to general acceptance by scholarsi if they 
ever do, cmd before the Lalita Vistaia and the SaddharToapuDdaiika super* 
aede the Tripitaka as the leading authority for Suddhism, it * ill be oeces* 
sary to establish the case for the Mahdyina by a far more searching and 
exact invesdgaiion of the available facts than is contained In the work 
under notice. On the one hand there were uodoubtedJy Scriptures of 
seme sort, whose teaching is in the nsain analogous to, and the foundation 
of that of the Three Baskets, in existence as early as the fourth century 
B.C. On the other hand, the Mahdyina, It may be safely asserted, was not 
the creation of Kanishka and bis Council any more than Chriscianliy was 
tlie creation of Constantine and the Council of Kiesa. KaDi8hka*s Council 
merely form ulaied and adopted ideas which bad been in existence fora 
long time—perhaps for centuries, But which of the two—Hindydna or 
Mahaydea—is the original faith of Buddha, and which is a pestilent heresy, 
is a <}uescioD which the present work merely raises and cannot in any way 
be said to dedde. 

The two Sanskrit texts which are appended to the Essays are valuable 
and important, and Professor Poussin has done good service by hU careful 
editing and analysis of their contents. John B&auks. 


MACMataor and Co.j London, i%gZ. 

19. TmmiatiomofikeJiuMyitofOmarKkayydm, edited by N. H. Dole. 
Thia book is a most elaborate compilation of translations of the " Rubalyil ” 
of Onaar Khayyim in English, French, German, Italian and Danish, 
arranged in accordance with the text of E. Fit^erald's version, illustrated, 
with notes, etc. Ic has been simultaneously issued at Boston, and b in 
reality an American pmducti<». One of the traoslaoons made use Of in 
this comiuiation is tiiaC by Garner, reviewed in this number of the 
/mj^erial and Asiatic Quarterly Jieview. Others are those of Whinfield in 
English prose, McCarthy In English, and hficolaa In French prose, and 
those of Bodeosiedt and Von Schack In German verse. The appendices 
also contain portions of translatlous In Italian and Danish, and in German 
by Von Hammer PurgsUll, with notices by Professor Norton of Boston, 
Whitley Stokes, etc. It even includes biographies or sketches of the 
various other translators whose names are mentioned. It b altogether too 
ponderous a pobHcation ^ be reviewed in detail in the small space we 
have at our disposal, but as a compilation it may serve a useful purpose to 
those who have the curiosity to examine how diSerent translators .translate 
the same original Peraian, or rather In many instances do not translate it, 
but eke out their own rhymes with what they consider were or ought to 
have been the ideas of the poet. 'Some instances of'this are given in our 
review of Gameris tnoslaBon, and others were quoted in an article pub- 
Ibhed on the a6tb February last in Literature. With the writer of that 
article we entirely concar in his opinion that the so-called translations or 
paraphrases in 00 way improve upon Khayyim’s original conceptioos, if 
they do not occasionally mar them. A. literal metrical itanslaHon intd 
Eeglislv j^t as pleasing as those already published, b in our opinion pet* 
fccdy feasibly and will, we hope, be some day published. A, R. 
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G. Bbi. 1 . ahd Sons) Lohooh. 

20. Stansoi ef Omar Khayydm, tr&Dslated from the Persian by 
). 1 a GarnBr* ind edition After the standard paraphrase of Omar 
Khayyim's QuatiaiRS by Piisgerald, and the numerous other translatioQS 
that have »nce been iaaued, it is surprising that a version snob as this 
should have reached a second edition. It is, in the hrst place^ by no 
means complete, and in the next omits some of the most characteristic 
exampiesof the author^ philosophy. In addition to this, the translation 
itself is not only frequently so free as to miss Khayyim’s 01m point, but it 
is also extremely faulty. Ameficaoisms sucb as would not be admis^ble 
in an English iransUior's work are notwanriog, and the rhythm of the 
lines themselves occasionally halts in an unpleasant manner. Of the 
former of these blemishes, we notice In two places that vase is made to 
rhyme with fises, tmh’ote, hase^ and efface. Of the latter, the following axe 
•examples: 


Upon this cbeekerboard etyojt and woes . (o syllables. 

The wretched papp«t btiber end (hither goes. It „ 

UbHI IbeTitighiy Player of ibe slues . (O „ 

His playibii^ beck in the casket throws . 9 

Until a wbiaper teacbed us fren the waste . JO „ 

From the dust I cane, and into the wiad { went ... 12 „ 

Ai>d leaving life’s probleiu all onsolred . 9 ,, 

* Our hearts haraaa^ with doebt, we go «u way ... 10 


Of translations we give the following t 

Abeoh, a fUsk of wise, acmsi thread, 

To eveiy cate sod worldly sorrow dead, 

I covet aet whea tboa, 0 Love, an near, 

The jewelled urhsA oq the eoltan’s head. 

Litfra/ Jhbulaifin. 

A book of verse, some red wise 1 deeire. 

For bare ntsktonee half a loaf require. 

Iq deaere sear with thee to st would be 
hlore fair tbso SoltaoS realm (0 my desire. 

• • • • • 

Wbeo Z am dead, my body wash with wiee, 
Stag o’er my tenb a lyrie of the vioe, 

And when the day of tesurredloo dawos, 
Conuniagled with the taveral^dwt, seek miae. 

ZiSovi TVstulaSi^. 

Wash me with pure wine when la dealH I lie: 
Of moe aad «ioe>eu9 (ell tales by and bye: 

If at the Judgment yoa wish me to ded, 

Look ’Math the too'door, where lo dust I lie. 

• • • • « 

Tis said there is a {dace where bouris throng, 

^ Where we shall drisk, and list to late and song: 

If Paradise Beob pleasures boJ&lor 
To love the like on eaitb, in wbat the wroog? 
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i,Ufra^ 

Fouattlu, (bey say, aod ffilrit (bere’)l in Sdeo be; 

Pore vine tad hooey, too, vUI fiow £oc thee: 

To worship wise ■"«( otiBlres 1 aia right, 

Siace io ibe end tbecell be the same for me, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ 

The month of Ramazan has away, 

And Shawwal coioee with joy to lord (be day, 

The viotner, bent beoeotb the wine-ekin’s weight. 

Lustily sings upon erraod gay. 

Likrol 7VMJlaH0u 

Shavil has come; RanaAn has passed away: 

The time has eome fOt siogers, pleasnre, play; 

The (tme baa come when, vater>bag od back, 

*' Back, back, bold back,*' the porters cry and eay. 

♦ ♦ • 4 » 

There appears no necessity for quoQDg further exatvpies of the un* 
reliability of these translations; those quoted above are taken entirely U 
random, and ahov, in our opinioo, a most unusual anH ugwarranrable use 
of the $o*ca!led poetic liceusp. To conclude. The ootes to the book are 
untrustworthy. For ioetance, 

Uebrab, a chair placed ui mosques, and always tamed towards the East.” 

The bCehrab is in reality a recess in a mosque, which always points 
towards Mecca, be that East or West, towards which the people turn in 
prayer. 

“It. Front Mab to Mahi, from fish (o moon, i.t., betweea (he 6sb wbicb Sdppoiia tbe 
l^iill, that, accordifig to Peisiao CMmogosy, bean the earth on cm of his boros, aad the 
DOca i tbe sayisg, which is eqclealent to the expression ‘ everything in tbe Bniveise,’ is 
common antb iLe Inniatta” 

It really means from the full moon, Mah, to the crescent new tnoon, 
Mdbj, when the moon 1 $ in the shape of a 6sh, aad, signifying the whole 
period from conspleticn to renewal afwr waning, is a sponym for uoiverstd 
time. A. R. 

J. Massow : Paris. 

a j. Zfis Aryetu au Nord tt an Sud de VHindmi'Kouth^ par Charles db 
U jPALVT. This is a remarltable voJume on the subject of a very remark¬ 
able Region by a very competent author, based on personal eaperieoce. 
It is divided into: I. Introduction: A. Geographical and HisloncaJ; 
B. ElbaologicaL II. Part I.: Tbe Aryans on the north of the Hindu- 
Kdsh; nine cbipten. IIL Part 11 .: Tbe Aryans on tbe south of tbe 
HindU'ELdsh; ted chapters. Tbe whole is preceded by a short Preface. 
The author has got beyond the old idea of an Aryan Raa; he lays greu 
stress on Anthropology, which records the physical features of man, and he 
basards tbe bold prophecy that, when the student is io possession of the 
means of making a microscopic study of the brain, it will be pos^tHe to 
discover die causes which led partlcuiat tribes to speak Monosyllabic^ 
Agglutinative, .or Flecdooal forms of speech. The assertion is a bold one> 
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but in myltfeLiise I h&ve witnessed such strange discorenes, that 1 venture 
OD no opinion* but, as in other branches of study, wail for proofs. He 
also records bis opinion that the tribes to the north of the Hindu'^dsh, 
and those to the soath, are only by mere cooventioa dignified with the 
common name of Aryan, and are of a totally dilereni type from each other. 

The author has paid personal visits to both sides of the Hindu-Kdsh, 
and in 1884 published at I^psig a book entitled “ Aus deoi westUchen 
Himalayato the Gerroan language* which was h^hly appreciated, as our 
acquaintance with those Regions was much less than it is now. And we 
are informed in the Preface that these pages were written between the 
years 1884 and 1887. thongb revised up to the present date. 

The author has had access to the published works of KhanllcofT, Wood, 
Ratael, BogdanofF* Yule* Toreashek, Bonvalot* Capua,*Shaw, Leitnef, 
Biddulph, Drew, Robertson, Van der Gheye, Giraud de Bialle, Raverty, 
Bellew, and it gives an additional value to bis own opinions, when we 
gather from bis quotations how far he differs froo), or agrees with, otber 
experienced writers on the snbjecl of the mhabllants of these Regions, 
their Ethnology and Language. 

1 place on record the names of the different Regions or tribes, oi 
Languages, noticed: 

Part 1 .: Region north of the Hmdu-Kiisb; (1) Tajik; (2) Galtcha; 
(3) Karat^in 5 (4) Darw^zi; (5) Yajndbi; (6) Kishgarl; (7) Satl. 

Part II.: Region south of the Hindu-KlUh: (1) Dard; (s) Burick or 
Vecbkun; (3) Honza; (4) Yassin and Nagher; (5) Kho or Chitrill j 
(d) Bald; (7) Ka£r or Siyah Posh, or Basbgili. 

A great many otber names appear In ibe pages of tbta book. There is 
an Etbnograpliical Map. 

Questions of Anthropology, Language, and Religion ate freely and 
iznpanially discussed, and although the words uttered by the anther are 
by no means Mr arus to be uttered on ibis new and cornplkated 
subject; aQ students of the Region wUI be grateful for this contribution co 
knowledge. _ Robert N. Cust. 

METHUaH AMD CO. 5 LONDON- 

23 . TAs Doionfail cfPrempeM: A Diary fif Life Vfith the Nativein 
Aihanti, 1895 *6, by Major R- S. S- Badsn-Powbli. With the pen of a 
ready writer, good humour, and a soldier's dash, Major Baden-Fowell has 
produced a very readable book on the late expedition on the Gold Coast, 
when by prompt aciioo Coomassie was taken and the King and Chiefs 
mafle jmsoneis. The hcpnible atrocities in human aacriUces and slave* 
raiding* and the gruesome “grove of skulls” found by our soldiers, can 
scarcely be imagined. The book is full of lUostiatioes, and is accom* 
panied with a valuable statement by Sir George Bsden-Powell, M.P., on 
the political and commercial position and wealth of Ashanti, whose inbabi* 
tants, numbering about 5,000,000, have now been relieved of tbe^arbarous 
cruelties of their Sung* and may live in peace and prosperity under the 
conirofand protedioa of the British Crown. Aabanti will prove valuable 
to the Gold Coast and greatly improve the advantages of the Kiger Pro* 
tectorate. 
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JOHK Murray; Lokch^n. 

aj, ZV Sfory pfihe Imk Revolt and Ptrsian War as told by Herodotus. 
Selections from the irAaslation of C&non lUwUnson. Revised by C. C. 
Tahcock, M.A., late Headmaster of Rossal School. The object of Mr, 
Taocock is to give a continuous narrative, in a coovenient form, of the 
iovasion of Greece by Xenecs. The readers of Herodotus will be pleased 
to renew their acquaintance with his history in an. English dress. The 
selecdons are well chosen for the purpose, and in the light of modern 
warfare and the recent events in Crete and Thessaly, the work will be read 
with iBOCh interest. The copious notes, maps and lllastrations, with an 
excellent index both of events and proper names, enhance the value of the 
volume. 

a*. ToKlve Jhdian Siatesiimx, by G. SsiiTK, C.I.E., LL.D. The author, a 
veteran advocate of the libertyof the press, whilst supporting the Govern ment 
in Xodia^we refer to the eminent editor of "the Friend of India"—has 
written, chiefly, if not entirely, from personal acquaintance, the lives and 
labours of twelve Indian scatesmert—C. Grant, H. Lawrence, J. Lawrence, 
J. Outran, D. M’Leod, H. M. Durand, C Mackentie, H. B. Edwaxdes, 
J, C. Marshman, H. S. Maine, H. Rarssay, and C. U. Aitchiaon. The 
statements are, generally, vivid and unprejudiced, except where the Puritan 
feelings of the author enter tbe lists. The altitude towards the Panjsb 
University of Sir Donald McLeod h wrongly described, as is also that of 
Six Charles Aitcbison. The former suggested an enlargement of vernacular 
schoolbooks from which the writer of this notice, after years of struggle, 
developed an Aaglo-Orienial University, the Orieoul features of which 
Sir C. Akchisoo sought to destroy. To Sir Donald, the best of the states* 
men described, and the wisest of frontier goveroOK, Dr. Smith seems to 
award tbe least credit, although he does so in a tender manner. 


James Kisbst ahd Co. ; Londow, 
a $. 7^ Rible and Isldm ; or, Tiu Infiuenu of the Old and Nnv Testa- 
rnents on the Religion <f Afo/uiomed, being the Ely Lecture for 1897, by 
Henry Preserved Suitk, d.d. It is a strong recommendation to a book 
when it fnlfils its promise. The present work certainly does this. Tbe 
author has made the subject his own and has a clear view of the ground 
which he undertakes to survey. His object is to show tbe relation of the 
Qurln to the Bible in leepect of sobject-matter. This he does in a course 
of ten LeciureSj—the number requited by the terms of the Lectureship; 
and he covers the whole ground by taking op the question of Jhe 
"Aposileship" of Muhammad, the relation of the Qut'io to pr^lslamite 
"Heatbenism," the " Marrallreelement in tbe Qur'in, its doctrine re. 
garding the Mature and Attributes of God, iC$ dbctrine regarding tbe 
method of the ^vjne Govetnmect, its attitude regarding " Revelation " aud 
" Prophecy/’ "Sin” and "Salvation,” the Worship of God, the subject of 
'the Future State of Existence, and tbe teachings of the Qut’fin on tbe 
question of the mutual relation of Church ’and State. Anyone who la 
acquainted * with the Qur'in and with its attitude towards tbe several 
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systems of religion* vbich it is supposed by Mu^israraadaos to supersede, 
will at once perceive at a gUoce how well adapted such a seres of topics 
muse be to develop the question of the influence of the Bible upon the 
mind of the author of that unique produedoo. Dc. Smith exhibits neither 
prejudice against the Qur’la not partisanship in favour of the Bible > 
indeed, we know of no work in which the subject U dealt with witb greater 
tiirness and freedom from the bias of a foregone conclusion. Tbe work is 
not a contnbutioo to controversy; it is written m a reasonable and judicial 
spirit; and the iuleUigeDt follower of the Prophet may read It frotc end to 
end without fear of lighting upon anything that might hurt his religious 
sensibilities. It is well to know the conclusions of men whose opinions 
ultimately differ from our own. 1 Tlie dictum traditionally attributed to the 
second Kbalifa—" If ibe books are 10 agree raent with the Qur'&o they are 
superfiuous, if they are not in harmony with it they are ^Ise; in either 
case they are fit to be destroyed will hardly, in these advanced days, 
commend itself to any educated Muhammadan. It should be added that 
Dr. Smith evidently does his very utmost to avoid imputing conscious and 
intentional plagiarism. Such correspondence as he finds between the 
subject-matter of the two books, the Bible and the Qur'&n, he does all in his 
power to attribute now to ordinary coincidence, now to tbe affinity of the 
Sbemitic languages in respect of idiom, and now to some source (such as 
ancteat legend or popular proverb) common to Che writers of both books. 

To anyone acquainted with Isliaic bistory It must be e^denc that many 
Muhammadans out-Muhammad Muhamn]ad,”-‘>that they are more 
' Muhammadan ” than the Prophet himself For example, they constantly 
affirm that Islim authoriutlvely abrogates and supersedes “ the Books that 
• went before ”: but whatever the lhad& may affirm, ibe Qur’io nowhere 
teaches this; on tbe contrary, it temmnis “ the Books (hat went before,'’ 
and attributes to them Divine authorship. Again, they assert that Jews 
and Cbrisuaus have “tampered with the text" of tbetr Sacred Books : this 
the Qur’An nowhere does ; on tbe contrary, it refers the followers of 
Wuljaminad to the Taurii and the Injll for authentic Information,—“ Ask 
those who believe the Books that went before.” The majority of Muhacn- 
madans base their religious dogmas and practices not upon the -Qur’an 
text, but upon the ever*sbifting and mutually-contradictory Ihidii,—that 
stupendous body of tradidonary or Church literature that grew up in post- 
Muhammadan times as Che outcome of tbe controversies of Shla' and 
Sunni, or of Musulmdu tvnrvr Jew or Christian. Tbe Intelligerit Muham¬ 
madan should feel no difficulty in admitting that the uncere believer in 
the Divine authorship of the Bible must be as incapable of wilfully tamper¬ 
ing with ibe text of that Book as is the devout Musulrodn of wilfully 
tampering with the text of the Qur’An. If there be not an both sides a 
readioeas to make go simple and rational an adcDissiou as this, then 
oust Jew, Christian, and Muhammadan be like parallel hnee,—they will 
go on for ever, but they will never unite, B. 

26. Cffnditicnat Jmmortaiity: A Htlf U Setfties, A Series of Letters 
by PaovsseoB Sir O. C. ^kbs, BT.,'to Jamss Marcaaist. These 
letters were wrUten in the first instance as to a private friend, but they are 
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now published by the desire of Mr. Msrcbant mth ihe pensbsion of tkdr 
author. The object of the publication b apparently to show the way of 
dealing with those who are sceptical as to the doctrines of Christianity, or 
axe “ Free thinkers,” With respect to “Eternal happiness,” the reasonings 
of the learned author are excellent, but, by the majority of Christians, bb 
opinions or concluslous as to “eodless misery or destruction,” aud the 
"innate” quality of the Soul, will be considered ilfogical, and not in 
accordance with Siblical teaching. 

OuPHAKT, AMsaasoNi AND FsaRiaK; EsiNsvRQH Avo London. 
ay. Gist ef Japast’’^ Islands, PsopU and Missions, by the Rav. 
R. B. PssRv, K.A., pu.a, of the Lutheran Mission, Saga, Japan, with 
illustrations. Br. Peery’s work may be divided into two paita In the 
first he gives a clear and succinct hbiory of ihe country, with its numerous 
islands, its growth as a nation, and its present important aad influential 
poaidoB in the East He also describes the manners, characteristics, 
customs and religious beliefs of the people. In tbe second part the author, 
in an equally clear mander, gives the history of the introductioB of 
Cbriadantty from the Wesq the persecutions, and ultimate prohllndon of 
the * early rubsbnaries, a re*iQtfoduotioD, and the numerous mission 
agencies now at work, including those of the Roman and Greek Chuyehes. 
Tbe long and practical experience of the author as a missionary in Japan 
will be of much value both to missionaries, and tbe Boards under which 
they may serve. He places much importance on the growth of native 
churches and agencies, so organised aud conducted, as will conform, as far 
as possible, to the habits and customs of tbe peo^e, and their intense 
feeling of patriotbm and attachment and devotion to the occupant of their 
throne, whose origin they recognise as divine. The book b enlivened 
with good illustrations of scenes in Japan, places of religious worship, 
priests, customs of tbe people, and other views both pleasant and 
interesting. 

eS, Ckinae CharasUrisHis^ by Arthur H. Smith. Tbb author 
minutely describes tbe various characteristics of the Chinese, and humour* 
ously contrasts them with Western civUiation. Hb experience in the 
country, for twenty^tvo years, as an American mis&iooa/y, has given him 
opporiunity in many parts of the country, and among all classes of tbe 
people, to observe with a keen eye, and no little humour, many phases of 
Chinese life, manners, customs, notions of religious belief, habits of thought 
and modes of expression, and he has narrated them, from a genial heart, 
in an amusing and a racy manner. This b a popular edition, revised, 
with exceUent illustrations, glossary of. technical terms, and a copious 
iudex. Mr. Smith concludes by sayiug “ that the needs of Cbma are few— 
they are only CharasUr and Conseienss. 


Ths Rsuoious Tract Socibtv; London. 
sq. PUhtres of SouShsrn Cifmr, by tbe Rev. I. MacGowah, author of 
“A History of Cbina,” etc, with illustrations. The author, with an artistic 
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eye, aod keeo observation on tbe maaoers aod cusloms of a people, ^ves- 
a graphic descriptioo of a voyage to Shanghai, Foochow, Kuahan, Aooy, 
Swalow, Hong'Kong aod Canton. He found the people hospitable, 
industrious, ingenious and very conservative with respect to ancient 
manners and customs. Their mode of the admioistraiion of law aod 
jo^ice is foreign to western ideas, but ob the whole is suited to the people. 
The English settlemeats have produced admirable warehouses and build* 
ings, aod seem to be highly prosperous. The prejudices as to railways 
and tbe otherwise energetic efforts of ibe foreigner, with r^nrd to the 
development of the great wealth of the country, 10 coal, iron, and other 
minerals are vanishing, and thus the way is being gradually opened up for 
incalculable progress. The work contains nearly nghty well-eaecuted 
illustrations of the towns, the harbours, the whar^, the steamers, tbe junks, 
iorchas, sampans and other Chinese craft, as well as the modes of locomo¬ 
tion on land, and tbe beautiful islands, lakes, mountains, valleys, temples, 
pagodas and churches which he visited in bis interesting and Instructive 
journey. The traveller and tbe mao of commerce, as well as the general 
reader, will find much pleasure and profit in the perusal of tbe book To 
the statesmen and the merchants of England, the following expression of 
opinion Is worthy of their serious attention. It contsdus good common 
sense. Mr. MacGowan says: 

"'The present system of admission to the Consulate service is by 
competitive examination held in London oa certain subjects. Those who 
obtsdn the highest marks in these literary contests are appointed to tbe 
vacant posts in China. Promotion comes by seniority without any refereace 
to the mental capacity or the idiosyncrasies of the members of the staff. 
A man may be exceediagly sblc, with large views of what England's policy 
ought to be, and enthusiastic in his profession, or be may Have the merest 
shred of common sense- He may be one whose opinion is looked upon 
with contempt by ail sensible men, or be may be indolent and make it the 
business of his life to do as little officially as he posubly cam Tbe Foreign 
Office no cogoUance of these conditloas in the procnoticn of its 
men. They simply serve th«r time, their seniors are promoted or retire 
or vanish out of the field of vision, and as they rise step by step, till the 
full Consolat authority is bestowed upon them. What risks are run by a 
system that no great commcKlal house would ever dream of adopting will 
be obvious to any thinking man.” 

Tbe importance of this opinion will be more apparent, when it is 
centered that our representatives in China have not only to do with 
commerce in its various forms, but with the protection of tbe rights 
and liberties of Englishmen, as well as tbe responsibility of seebg that 
oUr Treaty rights are maintained. Hence Mr. MacGowan concludes, that 
the men who should be* appointed to those responsible posts ought to have 
a knowledge of business and be distinguished in commercial llle-^thua 
(bey would know the regnirements of the country, and promote the 
legitimate and honourable extension of her commerce, and prevent the 
rise of miemational disputes, which often end m great expense and even 
bloodshed aod war. 
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Crant Kickards; LOfCt^OK. 

jQ. SludUi in Brawn Hmfianity, by Hugh CLrrroRD. * This work con¬ 
sists of s number of short stories, based, for the most part, on l^ends 
current among the raiious races of tbe Malay Peninsula, but also embodying 
actual facts of Malayan UCe aod history. Tbe stories are skilfully and 
graphically told; while the wriler^s ready sympathy with, and genuine 
insight into, native character as revealed to him by fourteen years’ residence 
and work in the country, still further enhance their interest In fact, It is 
not without a feeling of regret that he contemplates the rapid extension of 
Western dvllisadoo, with Its order aod its monotony, to the remoter parts 
of the peniosula, in which cruel customs and misrule still go hand in hand 
with much that is noble and picturesque. 

There is, hjither, no lack of 'Mccal colouring” in these stories; the 
descriptive pasuges>-more especially tbe river scenes—showing a keen 
appreciation of natural beauty, combined with a considerable degree of 
literary ability. To all those who are interested in the human factor or livii^ 
material of our Empire In the Far Easr, Mr, Cllfford’a book should prove 
as instructive as it is entertaining, G. 


RlVlNOTOKS ; LOKDON. 

31 . Tht Early History of tk« Hebrews, by the Rev, A. H. SaYCE, Pro* 
fessor of Assyriology, Oxford. Prof. Sayce has written his interesting 
hblory from tbe standpoint of archeology. He has, with great industry 
and ability, applied the various discoveries in Egypt, Babylonia, aod other 
regions of tbe East, to the elucidatioo of the Scripture narrative, aod in 
doiog so he has completely undermined the baus of f^at is called the 
" higher criiiclsm” by philologists. Discovery after discovery,” be says, 
"have during the past few years crowded upon us from the apcientEast, 
revolutionising all our past conceptions of early Oriental history, and 
opening out a new and unsuspected world of culture and civilisation,” and 
In this revolution the criticisms of scholars as to tbe structure of tbe Penta* 
ieuch, its cairatives, and other portions of Scripture have been swept away 
*'a$ with a flood," and in the light of those discoveries from sites of 
temples, tablets of stone, monuments, inscriptioDs and other archteological 
sources, philological fabrics erected chiefly Jo Germany and England have 
vanished away like “bubbles.” The author bas applied hU “seaich- 
lighi” along the vista from the origin of the Hebrew race in “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,”, through the ages of the Patriarchs, their sojourn In Egypt, 
tiieir ezodus, their setilement in Palestine, the times of the Judges, the 
establishment of tbe Monareby, to the death of Solomon, culmlnatiRg in a 
complete vindication of hU opinion. Tbe work is, of extreme imporiauce 
and value to the intelligent student of the Old Tesument record. The 
work is accompanied with a copious index, referring to the viebsitudea of 
** a nation called into existence, which neither defeat nor exile, persecution 
□or contempt, has ever been able to destroy.” 
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3 *. JiemimieeH4iS 6/ an Indian Ihlke Official, by A&THUB C saw FORD, 
CH.C. The author has had iong experience io reference to crime by 
oativee of Indie. He tells, in a graphic way, enlivened with numerous 
pictorial illustrations, remarkable stories of plots, conspiracies, theAs, 
murders and other arroclous crimes on land and sea, committed by 
natives. The work demonstrates how essential it is that those who have 
the charge of the crimioal department of India should be well acquainted 
with the languages and social habits of the people, and cherish sym* 
pathy with them in their pursuits and difficulties. His stories, moreover, 
amply confirm the well-known truth, that in tbe East, as well as in the 
West, ‘'the heart of nfetn is deceitful above all thiaga, and desperately 
wicked. 

3$. From /un^U to Java / Ou trivial itupressions of a short txeursion to 
Nsiherlands Induv, by Aethur Kevsbr. This is the account of a tnp 
taken by a Straits Settlements-officer, who having lived some years in the 
jui^le of the Malay Peninsula, was recommended to go for a change to 
Java. The result is that he pves us anr interesting sketch of the civil and 
roilitary life Of the Dutch, their treatment of the natives, and their troubles 
and vicissiludes in the war with the Lomboksbesides his own impressions 
of tbe Javanese, and of the mode of living and travelling In that country. 
The author's object Is to as^st those who intend to visit the beautiful 
island. _ 

Salviucci; Roms. 

34. JHanuaie e Glossario della Lingua Iniestana c Urdu, par Cahillo 
Taoulabve {Colleaiooe Scolastica del R. Isticuto Orientale in HapoU); 
iSqS. There are some Italians resident in India; but the number of such 
is not la^e when the whole population is taken into account. Yet still the 
publicadoo of this work shows that in the opinion of the Royal Oriental 
Institute in Naples there is need for it. The issue of such a work shows 
very commendable enterprise on tbe part of that Society’s publishers, and 
the elaboration cf it tells of a ptnehant for Oriental languages on 

tbe pan of the compiler. The paper, type, aod genersl get*up are every* 
thing that could be de^red io a work of (his nature. 

It is the second volume of a grammar of the Hiodasiani language, and 
is designed for the use of Italians, or of other persons who would arrive at 
a knowledge of that language through the medium of the lulixn longue. 
As A Manual * it contains Lessons and ExercUes, and these are arranged 
oa tbe progressive principle—from short aod simple sentences (such as 
Tu non sei sconteotc—Td nti*ras nahin hai) up to sentences long aod 
difficult. There are fifty-four sections in the book-^each section consisting 
of a ''Lesson" and an '‘Exercise”; the "Lesson” consists of a score or 
so of idiomatic conversational sentences given first in Italian and then b 
Urdd (that is, Hlndustatu), and it j$ followed by the paragraph of Exercises 
in Italiaa to be done by tbe student into Vrdd. The volnme does not 
cootdn a." Key ” to tbe Exercises. At the end, however, there is a very 
full Glossary of all the words occurring m tbe Exercises and in conuecdoa 
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wItK each word or phrase thereio given the Durnt*er of ihc Exercise in 
which it occurs is also carefully marked- There are no references to the 
preceding volucoei which contains the Grammar with which the Manual 
Stands connected; nor did it fall within the province of this hook to 
supply the rules of grammar which the Lessons and Exerdse Illustrate: 
there are, however, many valuable foct-eotes, both grammatical and philo¬ 
logical, which will render pleasurable the labour of (he student. 

In the Urdd portions of the work the vowel-marks are given in conoec* 
lion with every word—and this as well in the body of the work as in the 
Vocabulary: this will be helpful to the student; but he will not often find 
the vowehroarks given in works published in India by native writers. The 
reader ofUrdd, like the reader of unpointed Hebrew, U supposed to know 
already what particular vowel* marks ought in any instance to be supplied- 
On first blush this may seem difficult; but after a little practice it becomes 
80 easy ihat the vowels come in at their proper places as if by intuition 
and quite involuntarily. The student, therefore, need be under no appre* 
hensica that he will stutoble when the crutches are taken away. Urdd is 
a beautiful language, and with regular practice in the spoken tongue it 
becomes remarkably easy and fiovmg- 

The type-founding of the Urdd of this Manual is very well executed— 
more so than is usually the case in Urdd published in England; hut here 
and there we note a point in which it might be amended. For insunce, 
the semi-vowel ye (the last letter in the Urdii alphabet) has three forms— 
the final, the inicifll, and the medial form. Mow, In the work before us 
the final form proper Is not once used, but in place of it the form for the 
vowel f is used—the pair of dots belonging to the final 1 being, quite 
properly, omitted. The effect is confusing dll one gets accustomed to the 
phenomerwn, as the form is neither long i not e, properly speaking. The 
final form of this semi-vowel, used by the native writers themselves, is 
quite different from the one used in this Manual; and it has the advantage 
of leaving no rwm for tnisunderstanding in rapid reading. l*he form of 
it need in this volume points to a different sound entirely from the one 
required. The practical seriousness of the mistake will be evident to the 
Urdd scholar when it is pointed out that the remark affects all inataocea 
of the inflected form of the masculine in all substances, verbs, participles, 
prepositions, post-positions, and adjectives—in all the inflectible parts 
of speech, in fact. InstMd of “ hithke," for insunce, we have " hithkt 
in ether words, it gives us a feminine in every instance in which we should 
have a masculine. The mistake will, to be sure, remedy itself io practice; 
yet surely it would have been belter if the type bad been pro^ly cut in 
the first instance With this exception—which, however, runs right 
Chio^h the book—the work is a really scholarly production, and to the 
Italian student will be found to be everylbit^ that a Manual of spoken 
HindusUoi ought to be _ B. 

SiKPSiN, MAaSHAL^ Hamilton, K»nt and Co.; London. 

3j. The Anti-ChrisiiM Crwwrfr, by ROBlwP. C. Coofb. This is a 
convenient coUecaon of opinions of Bishops, Deans, and other dfgnltaiies 
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of the Church of England, with respoct w thoit support of whai is caJled 
**evolution" aod “higher crkicism,"—the object of the collector being to 
show in what direction apparently the teaching of the clergy of the Church 
is drifting. 

Smith, Elder and Co. ; Waierloo Place» London. 

36. NxHitetnth Century, by D. A- Cameron. The author 

gives A clear and a concise history of Egypt from the time of Meheroet 
All in 1769 down to the English occupation in rSSa, with map aod index 
of proper names. He is conhdeot that Egypt will yet become one of the 
most valuable countries in the world—the Nile opened up from Nyansa to 
the sea, and by railways and steamers, the whole country, and its fertility 
will be rapidly developed, heuce the duty of England to study carefully Its 
prospects and certain prosperity. 


Mb. Elliot Stock; London. 

3?. /ndian yWage Folk, their fVorit and IVays. by T. B. Pandiam. 
Ko more interesting or trustworthy boolc on the village folk of Southern 
India has beeo published, than the one just issued by the Reverend T. 6. 
Fandian, a native Christian of that Presidency, The ramihcations of a 
certain banking community are as extraordinary as their co-operation with 
their brethren In distress is sympatbetic, whilst their heartlessoess to their 
debtors is repulsive. The love<makbg that Ukes place amongst the 
dhahys (the washer folk), the Uft of a village, the tricks and myths of trades 
aod ardsau, the employments, and amusements in leisure hours, the 
tyrannies of petty ofBcials, aod the attitude of the villagers towards 
Western people, are as full of Information as is possible to convey In 21s 
pages. The style of the work is charming, aod the only thing we can hnd 
fault with, is that the author, in order to make his book attractive, has too 
often applied English terminolc^y to Indian parallels. 

Swan Sonnenschbin and Co. ; London. 

3$. Sfudlet in LiitU-kncvm Suhjati, by C. E, Plumptsi ; 1898. This 
work conaists of a series of articles from the pen of Miss Plumptre which 
have already appeared in sundry periodicals. As to the propriety of 
re-publishing in a volume contributions to the periodical press there is 
much that might be said both pro and contra. The literary value of such 
I volume must ultimately depend in great measure on the permanent 
nature of tbe subjects dealt with. For instance, soon after the decease of 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh jt was found that he died considerably in debt. 
With the view of aiding in the liquidation of his debts an effort was made 
at the ucne to awaken a desire in the public mind to purchase volumes 
from Mr. Bradlaugh’s Ubraty, aod also to buy tbe produaions of Ms ever* 
active pen*. With a view to sdoiulate public interest in the disposal of the 
books an article was written by Miss Plumptre and published in one of 
tbe periodicals (the name of which is not given). But that was nearly ten 
years ag^ahd we maybe pardoned if we fail to see \hat ibe public interest 
demanded the repnblicatl^n of Ihe article so long after the time of that 
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DiOffemenL It may be doubted also whethw an article on the Census of 
1890 is of sufficieot live intemt to the general reader to require repubUca- 
tiorr so many years after the lime. For ibe belated politician or curiosity* 
monger it may possibly have some InKresl •, but readers of this class are 
e:(ireiDely Tew and far betteeen, Aod simitar remarks might be made 
touching the brace of articles on “Japan" published so long ago as r886> 
and couching other articles lo this volume. They were doubtless of great 
value at the time they were published, but the propriety of asking people 
to buy them egaio $0 late in the day may reasonably be doubted. And 
the same might be said respecting ibe article on Dean Ramsay’s Jimini- 
ueiueSf and other articles'—the Interest of which is in great measure 
ephemeral. 

Disparaging, however, as these remarks may be, there is much in the 
volume that calls for commendation. Mias Plumptre exhibits much mis* 
cellaneous informaiioo, and has a facile pen and a very pleasant way of 
turning wide reading to account. She is master of a good style and can 
interest her readers in subjects that have their charm for herself. And 
some of the articles here reprinted are of more or less permanent public 
interest and value. _ B. 

C, TuJLiirc A«D Co.; Liverpool. 

39. A Jeumey through Sevth Afriea (iUusiratedX by Eitis Sowamds. 
The outcome of tbe author’s trip through South Africa is this interesting 
book, which gives much information regarding the Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, and Natal Among the subjects touched upon are: the trade 
aud trade outlets of Cape .Colony, the diffeient railway routes, the Trans* 
vaoJ, bow the diamond mines were discovered and the untold wealth of 
Kimberley, termiuatiog with an Mcount of Natal and iis capital, Durban. 
A very readable aud losiruciive book. 

RowujtD Ward, Livitsd ; Lonook. 

40. English Angler in Elerida^ by Rowland Ward, F.Z.S. A 
charming book for tbe sportstnao, whose delight is among the huny tribe. 
It is full of illustrations, not fanciful, but genuino The monsters of the 
deep, such as the tarpon, the 5word*lish, the monster marine peTch, are all 
minutely described and beautifully photographed, as well as smaller game. 
Excellent hints as to the kind of tackle, and where to find it, the boats, 
and other necessary information for a season of sport In Florida hre all 
given with an exactness which the author of tbe “ Records of Big Game " 
and (be “Sportsman's Handbook*' could alone give. 


W. H. Wans AWD Co. 5 Edinbusch. 

41, Iho Nuokal Chrisit by S. H. PLAvrAia. The object of the author 
in ibis short essay U apparently to show (bat in the life of Christ and His 
sayings ^ibere is a common ground and basis of faith in the Christian 
Churches of the East and West and io the teachbgs of the Koran. 
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Fretdom of ihe Press in India: Us Or^n and Progress, by M.^haj>ev 
Rajakam Sodas, u.a., tx. 9 ., Poona. A well-wrilten and ioatructive 
pamphlot. The learned author concludes his treatise with These judicious 
words—“We ought lo guard the ‘freedom of the Press‘ from external 
encroachments, as ivetl as misuse by ourselves.*' 

The Indian and Easltm Enghuir Diary, 1899. (50, Fenchiircb Street, 
London. ^ This publication, while handy and useful for entries day by 
day throughout the year, contains a vast amount of new statistical informa¬ 
tion relating to India, China, Siam, Japan, and the Straits Settlements. 
The Index to the numerous Engineering Advertisements is well executed. 
The Calendar is distinct in reference to the ChrisdaD, Hindoo, and 
Mahommedan systems. The Stean^shtp Unes, the Railways, the Indian 
Stamp Doties, the Government of India, and its Provinces, Banks, Clubs 
and Hotels, vernaculA numbers, Indian weights, measures, currency, 
English vaiue of foreign weights arid measures, Dedoial equivalents of 
coins and weights, postal and telegraph information, Imports and Exports 
relating (0 India and the East, common chemical terms and their sdendfic 
equivalents, and a vast amount of other infonnatioo, valuable to all com* 
cnerctal classes having dealings with the various countries of the East, 
are all given in this publication. The illustrations of the various kinds 
of machtoery form of themselves a most interesting soieotific picture-book. 

Ihfyutna-Antoi'i-Pirsi, or Easy Sf^s to Persian Composition, being 
exercises for translation from English into Persian. (The Mission Press, 
Surat, India, tSp?.) Part I. (For the use of the Persian Students of the 
Sixth and Seventh Standards. By Munsht N. A. Hajib-i-Sbahi, and revised 
by Moulvi Fand-ud-din Ahmad, E.a. 3rd edition. We recommend this 
most useful text-book to those desirous of acquiring a knowledge of Perdan 
oomposiiioa. The glossary at the end, which contains idiomatic Persian 
phrases in the Feraiau text, will be much appreciated. The work is re¬ 
markably free from enors. 

Korean Sketches, by Rev, Jambs S. Galb, B.a. (Toronto University), of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, Wonsan, Korea. (OUpbant, Anderson 
Add Ferrier, Edinburgh and London.) These sketches of Korean life 
And character, written by one who has passed some years in intimate associa¬ 
tion with all classes of the people of the Hermit kingdom, will be found 
very interesting and instruaive. 

CaiaUgut of the Wade Collection of Chinese and Manthu Seeks in the 
Library of the University of Cambridge, by HBatBAT A. GiiM, M.A., tuix 
(Cambridge University Press.) This interesting Catalogue classifies all 
the Chinese works collected and presented to the University Library by 
the late Sir Thomas Francis Wa^ Briusb Minister at Peking The 
CollecKon consists of dSg works io 4,304 volumes. Section 1. consuls 
mainly of Chinese Classics and exegetical works of the Coafucian Canon; 
Section II., History, Biography, and Statutes ; Secllqn III.^ Imperial 
Geography; Section IV,, Leading Novels and Plays; Section V.,Dictionaries 
And Coti^dances; Section VL, Pamphlets especially during the Tai-p*u)g 
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rebellioni Section Vll., TraosUiions of religious aod scientific works; 
Section VIIL, of works in the Manchu and Mongol laogiuges adapted for 
siudenta The printing of the Catalogue has been defrayed by sobacrlp* 
iioos from some fnends of the late donor. 

A Giduary 0/ the Aremaie Interiptiom, by Stawlbv A. CoOK, b.a. 
(Caiobridge UniTeisIty Tress.) ThU Glossary has been prepared with 
great care from many scattered sources, involving a large mass of details. 

It is based upon the Aramaic inscriptions edited by the French Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ” in the second part of the Cerpui Insmp- 
tionum SemitiearwH, compriung some three hundred inscripiions from 
Assyria, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Palestine. To these have 
been added about seven hundred Sinaitio Inscriptions ccUected and edited 
by Euting, and one hundred aod fifty Palmyrene inscriptions published 
the Corate de Vogii^ in his work Za Syrit Centraie, and other nutuetous 
Palmyrene inscriptions, which have since appeared. This work Is caU 
culaied to throw additional light on the study of comparative Sereitic 
philology. Being issued by (he Syndics of the University Press, the print¬ 
ing is excellent and accurate. 

Catalog ii Motute Siamesi^ ThU Is an interesting Catalogue of 
Siamese Coins made by the eminent writer and antiquarian, Major G. E. 
Gerlni. It is not a complete treatise on Siamese ooios, but simply deals 
with those of the present reigning dynasty (established a.i>. lySe with the 
capital at Bangkok) as forming part of thecollecnon presented Iasi year 
by order of the King of Siam to the Prince of Kaples Signor Gerlni was 
instructed by the Siamese Authorities to draw op the Catalogue to be 
presented along with the collection (which was afterwards presented by 
the Prince to the Sodeti Nuraisraadca Italiana "X Bcd published in the 
RivUiei, the organ of ibe Sodety. The Catalogue, with Its Kotes, contabs 
much origiDal information, accompanied with well'Cxecuted illustrations, 
and by the kindness of the author it has been presented to ihe Oriental 
University Institute, Woking, England. 

Eethen, by Al&xan&b? Wauxsc Kihglakb, reprinted from the first 
edition, with an introduction by the Rev. William I'uckwell. (George * 
Bell and Sons, London.) A neat aod convenient volume, with an interest¬ 
ing introduction and excellent illustrations. It preserves the eccentric 
punauauoD of an ungrammatical Etonian b predocal examlnatioo days, 
the original headings of the chapters, words aod phrases, nearly seventy 
in number, altered in the later editions, and long paragraphs subsequently 
omitted or transposed. 

EeHpses ef the Moon m /n/fo, by RobBkt S&wul, late of the Indian 
Chtil Service. (Swan, Sonnenscben and Co., London.) A continoatba 
of the Indian CaJendary with elaborate and well-printed tables drawn up 
by DK Robert Scbram for determining questions connected with eclipses 
of (be sun in India for a period of z6oo years. The eclipses of the moots 
are now dealt with, acoompaoted with valuable notes. 

May ef E^Han Sudan. (Edward Stanford, Charing Cross, London.) 
This nmarkably dlstiocc and well-executed map has been compiled in the 
InCeUlgence Department of the War Office, showing the Nile from Meiemma 
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to Khartum, and the Bahr el Abiad, or the White Hile, aod the Bahr el 
Aaraq, or the Blue NUe. 

TMe “ Daily Mail" Cenmertial May of China. (Ceorge Philip and Soo, 
32, Fleet Screer, l^ndoo.) A trelhexecuted map, ebowiog very distinctly 
the various Railway concesrions, coaJ'Selds, mines, navigable rivers, and 
Steamship routes, with respect to the various European Powers now 
operating is China, Not being overcrowded with names, the various 
Treaty Pons, and the centres ot commerce and strategy, stand out 00 this 
map with preoisiOD aod prominence. 


We also acknowledge, with thanks, the following works, which shall 
receive our careful attention in our next bsue: O'er Tartar Deurts, or, 
En^isk and Jiutsian in Central Asia, by Davjd Ker, (W. aod R. 
Chambers, Edinburgh and London.) British Rule and Modem PeHtUs, 
by the How- Aujsrt S. G. Cawnjmg, (Smith, Elder and Co., London.) 
Personal Narrative of a PUpima^ io AlMadinah and Meuah, by Cavtaiw 
Sir RtCBAED F. Burton, edited by Lady Burton, with an introduction by 
Stanley Laoe Poole, a vols, (George Bell and Sons, London.) Catherine 
Gladstone: Ufi, Good Works, and PoUiical E^oris, by Edv^in A, Pratt 
(illustrated), (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., London.) Through the 
Yanplse Gorges, or, Trade and Travel in Western China, by Archibald 
JOHw Lima, S-B.C.8. Third and revised Bdilioo, with map and illustra¬ 
tions. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., London.) The Story of the West 
Indies, by Arnoix KewNEov, u.A. (Horace Marshall and Son, London.) 
Rdmakrishna, his Li/e and Sayings, by the Right Hon. F. Max MOtwi, k.m. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., London and Bombay.) The Sefoy Mutiny as 
seen by a Suhaltern from Delhi to Lathnotv, by Colonel E, *Vibart. 
(Smith, Elder and Co., London.) Asamy maidtih el b&sta fy Maer, Ul 
lii&n el maery (Egyptian Post Offices and Postal inforaation In the 
^ptiso language.) Cairo, 1898. LesPemetionnaimeo/oniaux, Doeumenis 
e^uiels. Tome I., t Seric. (Armand Colin et Cie., Pajia,'*'and Luzac and 
Co., London.) Also Le Pigime fonder entx Colonies, Documents e^idels. 
Tome I., X® Inde Britannique, a* Colonics Alleraandes, 3«« Serie. (Tnsiiiut 
Colonial International, Brussels, and Lusac and Co., London.) of 

ikeExeeuiive Council, August, x898,Ioteio8ti0Dal Law Aasoriaiion, London. 
(William Clowes aod Sons, limited, London.) The Persian Manual, by 
Mohamad Nizaw-ujo-din Khueshid MiazA. (Lahore, Ciril and Military 
Gexelie Press.) Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series. Part X, " The Letters 
of Abu VAla,’' by D. S. Marcououth, m.a. (Tie Carendon Press.) 
The New Far East, by Arthur Drosy, Dlustrated- (Cassell and Co., 
London.) Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894—1897, by F. J. Buss, ph.O., 
plans and illustrations by Archibald C Dickie, a.r.i.b.a, (The Com¬ 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, 1898.) Feudal and 
Modem Jafan, by Arthur May Knap?, a vols. (Duckworth aod Co., 
London. 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of: Mitiheilungen tier Anthro- 
fologischen Gesellsckafiin Wien; — BiiUa, the American monthly of Oriental 
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• Research (Meriden, Cona., U.S.A.) \—La Reviu des Revun (Paria) 5—Ztf 
Rniu GhiiraU (Bnisseli);— The Mtrurva (Rocoe) ,—The Cen- 

tmforery Review (London: Isbister and Co.) \—The Natiencl Repiew 
(Arnold and Co.) PvfybibUen (Paris: Rue St Simon) y—Le Bulletin 
des Sommairts (Paris)The American Weekly, Publie O/nuen (Aator 
Place, New York); —Jeumal ej Ou Sedety 0/ Arts (London);— Ze 
Mhuerial Difbmatiqui \ — T%« Canadian Gasette , — T%e 

Indian Magatim and Revt'etu {hoadan: A. Constable and Co.);— 
rendutde la Seciittde GhgraphU (Paris) Tmr du Ufande (London and 
Paris; Hachette)From Geo. Newnes, London: the three last numbers 
of The Strand Jifagasiae /—the three last numbers of The Strand Afusual 
Magattne, The /lavy and Amiy, and Country Life (all illustrated)— 
Land oj ike Midnight Sun (Parts I.—V.)Kaos Andersen's JPhiry Taia 
(Parts I.—IV,);—.7^ Wide World;—The Monster Resitation Book;— 
TiS'Bit/ Monster Altnanack, 1&99;—Christmas ountber of Woman's Life t"— 
PasMans and Faneks ;—Tfu Covent Garden Mu steal Annual^ x 898*99 i— 
The Ladled Field Christmas xtMrahtx',—Rafport sur 'les irovaux de 
I'Aeadeniie Lfongroise des Stsenees (Budapest) Magyar Tudomanyos 
Ahadetmai Almanaek (Budapest) ',—Joumai of the Royal ColMiai InsHiute, 
Nos. 1—7 (Northumberland Avenue, London);— 71 ^ North Amerletm 
Review, June to December, rfipS (New York);— 714 s American /ourmtl 
^ Semitic Sdenees and Ziteretures, contbuii^ " Rebraica ” (The 
University of Chicago Press, and Luaac and Co., London);—the last 
quarter’s Sanscrit Joumai of the Oriental University Institute, Woking. 
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iDdia: North-West Frontier.— The lertos of the Coremmenc for ihe 
future coaliol of the Kheibar Pass wre announced co the AiMjirgasti 
Peshawai oo s4th Ociobei last and have been accepted. They aie a$ 
follows:—!. The Afridis having violated their agreement and forfeited 
their aJIowances, Government will hold the pass, and control it as it thinks 
desirable, a. The pass shall be open to trade. A fort to be built at 
Landi Kocal, and other forts between that place and Jamrud. A railway 
to be built if necessary. Offences cocamitted in the vicinity to be punished. 
3. The Afndis shall deal only with the British Government. They will 
manage the affairs of their country, but in the Khaibar they will be respon¬ 
sible to the Government, and co-operate in the preservation of order and 
protection of life. 4. The Goveroment to continue the allowances, and 
enaintain a militia, recruited from the Afridis and other clans, to be com¬ 
manded by British officers. It will arrange for supports, if troops are not 
always stationed at Land! Koul. It will make all arrangements regarding 
trade through the pass, to be guarded by the militia. 5. The allowances 
to commence on the date of the adherence of the tribes, and to cease 
immediately on any misconduct with ihe tribes in cbe pass, or against 
British allies. Copies of these terms were sent to the Amir of Afghanbun 
through Sir Salter Pyne, who returned to Kabul tbe Khaibar iu 
November. 

The Mad Fakir crossed the Swat River with a large gathering towards 
the end of November. He attacked the forces of the Kawab of Dix and 
gained some successes. A movable column was sent in consequence from 
Malakand to Cbakdara, and reinforcemeuts of 6,000 men were held in 
readiness to proceed to Malakand under the command of General Water- 
held. Later advices state that Major Deane had received tJirgaA cf the 
Azi-Khel section of Upper Swatis who had seceded from tbe Fakir, sod 
promised to eapel him from their territory. If this occurs the danger cf a 
disturbance may be considered at an end. 

A railway is about to be built from Nowshera to Dargai at the fool of 
tbe Malakand. 

GiNBRAt.—'Lord Elgin, 00 bidding farewell at Simla, on ytb Kcv., was 
presented with an address by the Municipality. On his way to Burma he 
visited Nabba, and also Patiala, where he was entenained at a banquet, 
and invested tbe Maharaja with tbe insignia of tbe Order of the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India, as a representative of tbe Sikh nation, and 
coippliraeocing Hb Highness on his eminent services In times of eme^eacy, 
expressed his best wishes for the prosperity of tbe Phulkian States of 
the Punjab. On arriving at Cawnpore on the ptb, Lord Elgin met tbe 
Begum of Bhopal, who bad travelled purposely to bid bis Lordship and 
Lady Elgin good-bye. He then left for Dacca, where be met the Nawab. 
At Jbajba tbe Maharaja of Gidour had also an iuterview with Lord Elgin. 
On reaching Goalundo, he went by steamer to Cbandpur, thence by rail 
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to Chiiwgciog, where he mn with ao eDthu«a$lic reception,—two addresses 
of weicooie were presented, one from the District Board and the other 
from the Municipality, On hU arrival at Rangoon on 15th NoTCrabeT he 
was received with great enthuaiMra. At Mandalay he was greeted with an 
address of welcome. He then proceeded to Myii Kyina, the farthest north¬ 
ward point of the Burma railvray, adisunce of 7*4 miles from Rangoon. 
After visiting Bhames the Viceregal party went by river to Prome, and 
thence by rail back to Rangoon, which was reached on 7tb December- Lord 
Elgin visited the Shwe Dagon pagoda, the most famous Buddhist shtine in 
Indo China. Afterwards at a durbar he presented several Burmese and 
Indian officials and non-official gentlexaeti with various decoratioos for 
distinguished assisunce to Government, He left Mulmein on the 
X3th Dec., proceeding direct to Calcutta, where he arrived 00 the x6th. 

The frontier delimitation with China is being continued,—the Northern 
party with Mr. J. G. Scott, the Commissioner, working from the Taping 
river to the Kunlon ferry,—the Southern patty, under Mr. E. C. S. George, 
ci.B., from Pansan, east of the Salween river. 

Surveys for the Buiaxese-Yunnan-Vangstae Railway are proceeding 
rapdly. The present Burma railway hsis been opened from Rangoon to 
Mandalay,—thence to Kuolon on the Salween rivet Is under coastmetion. 

Lord Cunonof Kedlescon, the new Viceroy 0/ India, on being enter- 
uined at dinner Ian November by the Royal Societies Oub in London, 
refitrred to his studies for many years of the geography of Asia, in its 
political and commercial as well as physical aspects. He was proud of the 
high office to which he had been appointed, as India bad always appeared 
to him to be the political pivot and centre of our Imperial system. Our 
Empire was before and beyond everytbbg else an A^tic Empire, and he 
who had never been east of Sues did not know what the British Empire 
waa In India we were doing a work which no other nation had ever 
attempted to do before- In the heart of that Asian continent lay the mie 
fulcnim of dominion; there was the touchstone of our national greatness. 
He considered that the eastern trend of Empire'would increase and not 
diminish, and would soon engross the sympathies, knowledge, and interest 
of the entire natioiL In concluding bis sympathetic and eloquent speech, 
he bore testimony to the capacity and sense of responsibility of our frontier 
officers, and to the high merits of the native Indian troopa. 

He left for India on 15 th December. 

Northern India is at present free from plague; in the Madras Province 
there la a serious ihcrcase. Bombay city shows a slight decrease, but in 
the Dharwar district over 2,000 deaths have been reported. 

A serious plague riot occurred at Seringapatam on the x8th November, 
Several of ibe raob were killed, and many have been arrested, inoculated, 
and imprisoned. 

The report of the Famine Commission was issued last monih. The 
recommendations made, closely follow those of the Famine Commissioners 
m I Mo, The general result of the experience gained lately shows that 
the existing codes under which relief was given are framed on suitable 
lines. The fresh recommendations render the codes more adaptable to all 
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the varying conditions, and supply deScienciestn a few matters where they 
were doc sufficiently precise. 

General Sli W. S. A. Lockhart has been appointed Comroanderdn'Chief 
in suecessioD to Sir G. S. White. 

Sir L. A. Kershaw, late Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature 
for the Notth-Wesrem Provinces, has been appointed to be Chief Justice 
of the High Court at Bombay. 

Native States.— ‘The Nawab of Dacca has presented a handsome 
donation of Rs. 5,000 to the Indian Heroes Fund. 

The Government of Mysore has employed a spedalist in agriculture 
from Austria to improve the agricultural prospects of the Province 
The iuslallaiion of His Highness Surendra Bikram Singh Bahadur, heir 
apparent to the of Sirmoor, by the Lieut-Governor of the Paojab, 
look place at Nahua in October last 
The Maharaja of Jeypore has made a liberal grant of one laJch and fifty 
thousand rupees for the construction of two iioa girder bndges over the 
Kolab and Indravati rivers. 

A destructive fire occurred at Srinagar in Kashmir at the end of October, 
The damage is estimated at 10 lakhs. 

The financial situatioo of Hyderabad (Deccan) for this year is 
Government: Income, H. S. Rs. 3,94,09,800; expenditure, 3,96,87,396; 
deficit, 2,77,596. Other beads: Income, H. S. 1,84,48,000; expen¬ 
diture, 1.83,99,000; balance, 49,000. 

The Nisam’s Government has sanctioned the immediate conscruction of 
a complete and thoroughly equipped Pasteur Institute for Hyderabad. 

Cevlok —Six West Ridgway, the Governor, in his opening address to 
the Legislative Coundl in November, congratulated the Colony on its 
increased prosperity. 

The revenue during 1897 was the highest recorded. The surplus 
balance oyer expeaditure amounted to Rs. 2,372,143. It is expected that 
the surplus of 1898 would be from to 2 million rupees. The estimated 
revenue for 1899 was Rs. 84 t965»ooo, and the expenditure Rs. 24,931,693. 

Baluchistan, —A weekly X>ai service conoectiog Quetu with Persian 
Seistan was opened in October last. A British consulate is,Co be estab¬ 
lished in the latter place. 

TUEKSY IN Asta.—T he Emperor and Empress of Germany after visiting 
. Constantinople arrived at Haifa on a5th Oct. last and proceeded to 
Jerusalem. The Imperial party were received with much ceremony aod 
afterwards visited Beirut and Damascus. 

Russia in Asia.— The Siberian railway is dow open to Irkutsk, 3,500 
miles from St. Petersburg, the transit occupying about 12 days. 

Lieut.-General Schweikofsky, formerly Military Governor of Ferghana, 
and Colonel Zaitxef, commander of the Osh district, have been reprimanded 
in couDecdoD with the surprise of Russian troops by rebellious natives at 
Andjjaa last spring. Several other commauders have.been dismissed and 
the elders of the districts implicated have been removed frooi their posts. 

Tbe district of Iskander in the Samarkand territory has been declared to 
be suspected of plague. 
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Pa.ss«ng«r traffic on the new Murghah railway from Merv to Sari-Vozi 
•as opened on z^th November. 

Philippins Islands. —The Spanish Covernment have, under protest, 
accepted the sum of ;^4,oco,oco from the United States Goveroment for 
the Philipploe Islands and Sulu Archipelago. 

Samoa. —King Ualietoa succumbed to typhoid fever last August, and the 
Governoeot is being administered by the Consuls until a successor is 
chosen Certain of the chiefs have elected Mauafa King, but others have 
protested. The Chief Justice will decide. 

China.—I n consequence of aiiaclcs having been made on Europeans in 
Peking in October last, the Russian Minister ordered an escort of Cossacks 
from Pore Arthur, and Sir C. Macdonald a guard of marines from Webbai< 
wei, for the pioteciioo of their Legations. The other Legations have 
followed their example. An apology by the Tsung'lUYamSn was made 
and the offenders punished. Afterwards a number of Chinese and Manchu 
soldiers having cowardly assaulted, at a railway-station near Peking, British 
officials, the Tsung*U-Vaiaio promptly removed the offending troops and 
punished the delinquents. 

A contract has been signed by the Director of Railways and tbe Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank for a 5 per cent, sterling loan of ;^a.s50,000 for 
the Kiu-chwang and Hst*miociog Railway (260 miles in length), also one 
for a valuable coaUenioing concession near- the proposed railway, north of 
tbe Great Wall. 

The Government has granted s concession to work all mines la tbe 
north-east of Mongolia and in the province of Pechili to Chaog-yeo<Mao, 
formerly director of the Kalping collieries. 

Tbe regulations coDcemlng the conduct of minmg and railway enter* 
prise in China Issued by the Mining and Railway Board comprise 22 
clauses; tbe principal points of interest are 
:. The exemption of Manchuria, Shan-tung and Lung-chau from the 
application of the regulations on die ground that tbeir international relations 
are involved. 

2. Railway agreements are in future not to include mining rights, while 
mining concessioos will not include power to construct railways except for 
purely minmg purposes. 

3. Every mining and railway concessionaire wiU be obliged to provide 
schools for ih^instnictloQ of the people. 

4. In tbe case of each enterprise Chinese capital must form three-ffflhs 
of Che whole. 

5. Tbe soaaion of tbe Board will be necessary for the employment of 
foreign capiml, and tbe control 0/ the enterprise, irrespective of fbieign 
capital, must remain In Chinese hands. 

6. The proportion of profit payable to the Chinese Government in the 
case of rail^ys is 40 per cent., and 25 per cent in the case of mines. 

The revraue for Homo Kong for the year 1897 amounted to $2,686,9x5. 
The expenditure to a little less than tbe revenue. The population is esti¬ 
mated at iocluding 8,555 E^topean civilians, and 5,128 members 

of the army and navy. 
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Japan.—T be Marqais Yamagata as ?rerDler formed a ne«r Cabinet tn 
bTcvember last The portfolios are held as followsForeign Affairs 
M. Aokli Interior, Marqub Saigo; Finance, CoudC Matsulcata; War, 
General Katsura ; Marine, Admiral Yamamoto; Jiuiice, Count KujoQra; 
Education I Viscount KabaTama; i^icuUure, Mr. Sone; Fosts, Viscount 
Yoshikawa. 

A Bill has been introduced for increasing the land tax with the view of 
providing 14 million yen towards covering the deficit of 13 million yen in 
the Budget, the balance to be raised by increased taxation in ocher 
directions. 

Kokba.— Attbe end of October the Ministry resigned, having Incurred 
censure by refusing to oonvoke a Parliament 

The British, Japanese, and American Ministers have protested against 
the action of the Government in stopping foreigners trading b the interior 
which had been sanctioned for a long time. 

A sanguinary affray between political factions having occurred at Seoul, 
many persons were killed. 

British Korth Bormso. —The gross surplus revenue for the first six 
months of 189S was $80,000. 

EoypT.—The Egyyrian Budget has aboibbed the last of the taxes on 
natives alone. 

The land tax b reduced by 16,000. 

The receipts for 1S99 ere estimated at ^£10,865,000, and the expendi¬ 
ture at ;^Eio,S»4,ooo ; the latter compmes ;^37t,6oo for the fund of 
savings from the debt conversion, which will also receive’in 1899 ;^73,8oo 
—economies resulting from conversions of the Daira Domains loam—and 
;^E114,800 interest on die stocks va which the fund is invested. At the 
end of 1899 Che fund will amount to ;^E3,587,5oo, which cannot be 
touched by the Egyptian Goveromeot without the consent of the Powers. 

The largest increase of receipts was from railways—via, j^£c20,000. 

The receipts from the Sudan are estimated at ;^^i,ooo, leaving a net 
deficit in the civil administration of the Sudan of ;^iao,ooo (;^£z« 

I os. 6d.). 

The fierber-Suakio telegraph has been completed, and commuoicaeioQ n 
is now open between Cairo and Suakb and Kassala over the Egyptian and 
Suakin military lines. 

On December 7 th Colooel Parsons and Signor Martini, Royal Coin* 
raissioner for Erythrea, signed a convention delimitiog ^yptian and 
Italian territories to the north of Erytbrea. The high plateau of Hagar, 
Musch, and Anibacia, which has been the subject of controversy since 
1894, remains in the possession of Italy. 

SoVDAtr.—After the defeat of the Khali^h at Omdurman, the Sirdar 
proceeded up the Nile and re^holsted the Egyptian flag at Fashoda, 
Sobat, and Mesbra*er*Rek. The former place he found is possession of a 
French force, consisting of 6 officers and 100 Sudanese, under Major 
Marchand, who had hoisted tbe French fl^. Ailer a protest and leaving 
a force there, he returned to Omdurman and Cairo. Major Marchand, 
after jotirneyiag vid the Nile jo Cairo and communlcatuig with his Govern- 
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oaent, relumed to Faehoda and evacu&ted it, proceeding lo Jibuti! viA Adis 
Abeba, which place he wilt reach about June next. 

The Sirdar has been rai&ed to the peerage with the title of J>>rd 
Kitchener of Khortuia and of Aspall, io the count? of SuAblh. 

The appeal of the Sirdar to the British public foriJioo,eoo for the 
establishment of a Gordon Memorial Collegeat Khartum has been nobi? 
responded to, with the result that the amoont has oo« been subscribed. 
{See our “Notes.") 

The MinUt7 of War has demanded a first credit of ^350,000 for the 
reorganisation of the SudaOs This sum is to be principally deroted to 
extending the railway from the Atbaxa to KbarCum, to forming a Sudan 
police force, and to eiTectlng various other reforms. 

The Khalifah and his followers have been attacked on the Kordofan 
frontier by “friendlies/* and All Sberif, soi>jn«l4w of the Mabdi, the 
Mahdi's two sons, the Sheikh Hamado and other Baggara Emirs were 
taken plsoners and brought to Oiuduroian, Later news reports that Arab 
" friendlies*’ have again defeated the Khalifah at Shcrkela with heavy loss. 
He has fled towards El Obeld. 

Nearly the whole of Ahmed Fedil’s DervUh force has deserted him and 
come over to Colonel Parsons. Ahmed Fedil with some Batata followers 
has retreated towards the south'tast. 

A£ysstr*iA.~The Emperor is said to hive sent 40,000 men under Ras 
Makonnen against Ras Mangasda, who had raised a rebellion in l^gre, 
but peace had been re^tablished through the iofiuence of the Abunaof 
Adowa. 

BatiisH East Atkica : Ucansa.’^A detachment of the a^tb Bombay 
Infantry under Lieut Price has been attacked by aooLangos, who were 
driven off. Smne Uganda Rifies a £4 Swahilis under Captain Wake have 
been also attacked by Sudanese, assisted by some Waganda and Wangoro 
tribesmen, and both sides suffered slight losses. 

Preparations for tbe Nile Valley Expedition are going on apace. 
Already several companies of Sudanese are at Fajao, Fowrira and Mas- 
sindi. Tbe expedition proceeds in two columns, one going from Fajao 

the Nile to Wadelal, and thence on to Dufileh; the other starts from 
Powdra overland Fatiko to Dufileh, They will afterwards proceed to 
Lado, where the Belgians have a large force of troops and where the 
British flag is flying side by side with that of Belgium by virtue of the 
agreement under which a large tract of territory along tbe west bask of tbe 
Nile was leased to tbe Congo Free State during tbe lifetime of the presem 
K^g of the B^gUns. 

Tbe Uganda railway o»struaioQ advances. The rail-bead is now In a 
temperate climate 4*000 feet the sea. Tbe rails have reached the 
n^ii^ tbe traffic returns of the open section, which extends for 
goods to Simba, the 226th milg, are highly encouraging. 

SoiaAi.iufm passed imder the Englfsh Foreign Office on isi October 
last Lieut-Colonel J, H. Sadler is the Political Agent for the Somali 
Coast The Ogadayn Somalis have submitted to a British force afw 
several encounters. 
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South Africa : Cape Colony.— Geoeral Sutler, the new Cominande»- 
m Chief of the Forces arrived at Cape Town on 30th November, and was 
sworn in as Adminlsoator. \ 

Tbe Government having beea^'d^eated, in October last, io the Cape 
Assembly, by a vote of want of cooraectce, a oew Ministry was formed . 
with Mr. Schreiner as Premier. 

The Cape Government has agreed to a perpetual annual contrlbauon of 
;^3o,ooo towards the Impenal Navy, and a large sum is to be spent on 
a doek and fortifications at Simoustown, in order to render that place 
Impregnable. 

The revenue 'for rSp7-9$ was 536^478, and tbe expenditure 

062,089. Tbe deficiency will be reduced by sundry repayments to 
^ 24 , 733 . The estimated revenue for 1898-99 b 6,477,000, and the 
expenditure ^7,100,000. No new taxes will be imposed, but ^£4,500,000 
win be borrowed for various works- 

The House of Assembly has passed tbe lledislribution Bill, thus creating 
e^bt new constituencies and an addition of sixteen members to the 
House. 

Traksvaal. —Hostilities broke out last October between the Boers and 
Mpefu's followers in Magatoland; the latter retreated to the M^;ato 
Motmtain, where they made a stand. The Boer forcea defeated them on 
s6th November, and Mpefu is now a fugitive. 

The Volksraad has sanctioned the proposal of the Governmeut for a tax 
of five per cent on the net profits of gold-mining in all mines oxc^t the 
mynpa^i, which are to pay 2^ per cent. This tax is estimated to realise 
^500,000. This bas aroused strong protests from the represeatarives of 
the minbg industry. 

On Pecember 5th the Government concluded terms with Messrs, Baer- 
veldt and Heybloom, represeotlng Dutch financiers, for a loan of two and 
a half miliioDS, to be issued at 95 at 4 per cent, interest. No conditions 
sxe attached. 

The Kaad agreed to most of the proposals for closer union with the 
Orange Free State. 

Rhodesia.—T he King of Sarots eland has ^ven the South Africa Com¬ 
pany administrative powers over bis whole territory. 

An order in Couucilhas been issued, dated eoth October last, eoosti- 
tutiug the new charter of South em Fhodesla, which comprises the territory 
lying between the Zambesi, the Portuguese possessions, tbe Transvaal, and 
Kbama's terricory. (See the principal conditions of the charter in our 
'•Notes.”) 

West Africa ; Sierra LsoKE.T-TweDt7-three chiefs have been con¬ 
victed and sentenced to death for murders in the Kwellu and Barthe 
districts. The force under Lieut.-Colonel Cunningham defeated Bai 
Burch’s adherents in the Karenl district, and soon afterwards Bai Burch 
was captured by s company of tbe West African Regiment cruder Captaio * 
Coodwyo. 

The Nicer.— Military operations have been lately undertaken by the 
Royal Niger Company against rtie natives of the Assaba and 
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so^^vere fighting has result«d. The towns of Aliewa and Iselpatinu 
been captured and burned. 

Fightiog has also taken place between the and West African force and 
the Ilorint The King of Bida being troubleaome, an expedition bas 
been sent against him. Disturbances having occuned near Akassa, a 
force was landed, and, after a short engagement, peace was restored. 

Colonel Willcocks has been acting as Commandant of the HinUrlands 
daring the absence of Colonel Lugard. 

From January isc the administration of the Niger Protectorate, formerly 
under the control of the Foreign Office, U transferred to the Colonial 


Office. • 

Ths Colo CoArr.—By the latest reports three railway lines have been 
settled- The work of one has commenced, and surveys for the other two 
have been completed. There is now telegraphic communication with 
Kuraasu, the capul of Ashanti. 

Canada.— The Right Hon- the Earl of Minlo has been appointed 
Governor-General of the Dominion in succession to Lord Aberdeen. A 
farewell banquet was given to the latter by the cillseos of Ottawa, showing 
their personal esteem for him and their loyalty Co the Empixe- 

The Earl of Mlnto assumed his public duties at Ottawa on Novem¬ 
ber 19th, and in reply to a cordial address of welcome referred to the 
immense possibilities of the Ottawa Ship Canal. 

The total number of votes cast for Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic was 
a 7^,463, against a 64,579, being a majority for prohibition of 13,^84. AU 
provindes showed a majonty for prohibition except Quebec, where the 
adverse majority was 94,025. The total Dumber of voters enrolled is 
),a33,849, thus more than on^balf abstained from voting. 

A new service between EnglaDd and Canada has been ananged by 
the Canadian Steamship Company between Milford Haven and Paspebiac, 
an, ice-free port at the northern extremity of Cbaleuxs Bay, below the 
mcuib of tbe St Lawrence- 

West Indies-—A free grant of 50,000 is proposed to ,be given by 
tbe Home Government towards aisisdog tbe islands in losses caused' 
by tbe recent hurricane Also a loan 1 $ to be provided for the same 
purpese- 

All the imnigtatlon and export duties formerly levied in the island^ of 
St Lucia have been remitted from January 1st. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, in consultation with Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial 
Secretary, has organized a small Comemttee to inquire’Into the necessities 
of Baibadoes. No decision will be made until a report horn this Com* 
mlttte has been received. But \i is stated that, should the report be 
fovoureble, Sir Thomas Lipton has intimated to tbe Colonial Office “ be 
will be prepared to invest sucb amount of capital io tbe caDe*sugar and 
other iodustrles as may be required,” and which Is estimated at ^1,000,000. 

AutTEALASiA: Ksw SoutH Wales. —Great damage has been caused 
by drought 

TAe —A credit balance of j^Z35)000 has been carried forward 

from ike year ending last June. The revenue for tbe current year has * 


p 
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been esucnawd at ^ 9 , 433 i«o, and the expendiUre at ^^9,681,000. The 
deficiency vill be made up by extra taxation. 

South Ausi’raua.—T he Treasurer has imrodoced a Bill for raising a 
loan of ^i;79A,ooo for public works. 

QuEeNSiAHO.—Mr. J. Dickson has become Premier and Chief 
Secretary. 

New Zeai^nd.—T he Ugislaiivc Council has passed ihe third reading 
of the Old Age Pensions Bill. Mr. W. P. Keeves has been reappointed 
Agent-Oeneral in J^ndon. __ 

Ohiiuary.‘^\'t\^ deaths have been recorded during (his quarter of 
The Hon. J. Byrnes, Premier of Queensland ;—Mr. KJngsford, the distin¬ 
guished Canadian historian Brigade*Siirgeon J. E. T. Aitchisoi\ c.i.v., 
late Bengal Army;—lieut.-Colonel W. A. Shorti (Crimea, New Zealand 
Wars of i86r and 14) i—Colonel H. B. UrmstOQ, Bengal StaA 
Corps, retired (Hassausai iSse^sj and Mohtnand r854 expeditions);— 
General J. M. Walter, c.e. (Kaffir campaign Panjab 1849, and 

Indian campaign 1857-59);—W. Alexander Mackenjue Duncan, C. S- 
Assam;—Sirdar Dayal Singh of the PanjabMajor•GeneraJ G. R. 
FiUroy (Crimea)The Hon, W. J. lAtrnach, c.s(.o., Member of the 
New Zealand ParllacnenlSecond*Lieut. W. A. Hale, Northum¬ 
berland Pueiliers (Sudan 1898)lieut.-Colonel M. J. Macartney, late 
Bombay Royal Engineers (Afghanistan 1873*80)Colonel J. W. Mac* 
dougsl), I.S.C., —SIcond'Ueut. Maunsell, and Lancashire Fusiliers (Sudan 
1898) Lient.*Colon«i J. R. Sharp (Zulu War r8?9);—Sir Henry Raxkly, 
0,c.«.c., KC.E, formerly Governor of British Guiana, Jamaica, \nctoria, 
Mauritius, Cape of <»ood Hope,*—Mr. E- Hosking, Judge of the High 
Court of Burma ;—Major*General C. W. R- Chester, ns.c. (North-West 
yrontier 1865)Colonel E. Meutanc (Mutiny, Boer War 1881)^ 
Lieut^General Sir W. H. Goodenough (Indian Mutiny operations)Sir 
Sbamshir Parkash, Raja of Naban, the represeotatiee of a great Rajput 
family, which has ruled Sirmur for seven centuries Lieut.-Colonel W. 
BiT gg s (Criolea, Egypt 188 a) ;-~Capt*ain C. S. Cottingbam, the Manchester 
Regiment (Sudan 1898) C J. Daniell, late Bengal Civil Service 

(Mutiny) Sir Edward Lugard (Afghan War 1842, Sikh War 1845-46, 
Panjab 1848*49, Persia 1856-57, and Mutiny); lieut.-General C. W. 
Tremenbeere, c.e. Royal (late Bombay) Engineers (Indian Mutiny cam- 
pgjgD) j^Qeneral J. A. S. Paulknor (Sind, Afghanistan 1841-44)Lieut.- 
Colonel T. T. Boileau, late East India Company's service (Panjab 1848*49, 
Mutiny—defence of Lucknow) General W. A. Riacb, Royal (Madras) 
En^neers (second Burmese War); —Brigade-Surgeon F. Pennington 
(Oude 1858-59, Ashanti 1873-74, Egypt 1882)Surgeon-General W. C 
Maclean, C.E, LL.D., U.D., Honorary Surgeon to the Queen (China 1840-42, 
and India);—Lieut-Colonel B. Van Straubenzee (Sikh War 7848, Crimea, 
China 1858*60, suppression of the half-breed rising Canada 1885);— 
Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Reader (Afghan War !878-79)^^aptain F, S. 
Dugmore, British East Afnca Protectorate (served in Canada, Beebuana- 
land, Uganda Mutiny) ^-Slr George Baden-PowelT (fbirnerly private 
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secretary lo Sir G. Bow«n, Govenioi of Victoria, served aa Political 
Assisunt Bechuanaland iS85),‘-~SurgeoQ‘General A. Sraiih, m.d., ca., 
Honorary Physician to the Queeo (Cnmea, JowakUAlridi expedition 
iSyy.yS, i^tghan War iSyS^So);—MajorGcBeral H* ^ Buahe, Indian 
Army (Belgium 1857*58)Major-General C. V. Bowie (Sadej campaign 
r845-46, Panjab War),—The Right Rev. H. J. Matthew, Bishop of 
Inhere;—Mr. G. W. Gowder, &M.O., late Surveyor-General of South 
Australia j^Lieut-Colonel T. Mayoe, Indian Medical Service ;>>Stepben 
Jacob, Acting Financial Secretary of the Government of India;—Ueut. 
R. H. Raymond, Indian StitiT Corps \—Lfeot A. W. Ralston (Dongola 
Expedition, 1896);—Col. B. Heygate, d.a.a.0. (Zulu War, Transvaal, 
1881; Sudan, 188$):—His Highness the Maharajah of Daxbhanga;— 
Majo^General W. J. Visard, late Madras Sia^ Corps. 

17 DiumUr^ 1898. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A MODEL 
FOR CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 

By Sir John Jarwnb, k.c i.b. 

The conquest of the Spanish islands in the East and West 
Indies, while arousing a world*wide interest, has raised 
issues of magnitude, and laid responsibilities of a new sore 
on the United States of America. Hitherto the Great 
Republic has managed its Red Indians in their reserves 
with partial success; it has brought the isolated Mormons 
of Utah under ordinary laws j and has at lease been face to 
face with the grave problem arising from the millions of 
negroes, ever present and always multiplying. In parts of 
its ample space, It encloses communities of Creoles, French 
and Spanish by descent, religion and language. All these 
territories and peoples have been held together by the cast* 
iron bonds of the written federal constitution and the dose 
pervading energy of the Anglo-Saxon: while the.sovereign 
powers which each of the States’enjoys have given free 
scope for special developments- The citizens make their 
own laws and breathe the air of freedom. Whereas in both 
Havana and Manila is felt the yoke of conquest, passions 
have been inflamed by rebellion as well as war, the aris¬ 
tocracy, both lay and clerical, has been levelled; and whole 
races, whether light or dark, in spiritual subjection to Rome, 
have come under a Protestant Power, whose principle is 
religious equality, whose instinct and experi^ce alike abhor 
THIRD SBRIBS. VOL. VII. p 
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such things as established Churches. For a time the 
American Generals and Governors will have to work in 
military fashion, even after Courts of Law are erected, in 
circumstances, if not flagrante belle, yet nen dum cessanU 
bello, the phrase which our Privy Council used of the 
Deccan some time after the battle of Kirkee, when Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone ruled Bombay and Poona. Many an 
Indian province has passed through this stage, the Provost- 
Marshals and other officers of the army of occupation, men 
already familiar with the command of native troops, staying 
on as civil magistrates and judges over nations just delivered 
from oppression and grateful for staunch British justice, 
however rough and ready, In the Deccan of old, as in 
Upper Burma lately, such of the vanquished soldiery as 
held together gave murfi trouble as raiders, if not rebels, 
refusing to submit to civil justice without further fighting. 
But, as a rule, the period of transition is short; and before 
long the black-coated civilian, trained to revenue settle¬ 
ments and criminal law, Is sent to despatch such work, or 
to oversee the departments. Past experience of the prompt 
and decisive action of the Americans in the field allows the 
hope that this ordinary phase of administration will soon be 
reached, at least in Cuba and Puerto Rico, islands well known 
to many since the time of President Polk, and lying near 
the American coasts. Doubtless there are statesmen who 
have studied the laws and customs of those two populations, 
amounting to about t,600,000 and 800,000 of Spaniards, 
Cubans and Negroes, which figures we may compare with 
the quarter of a million more or less of Hong Kong, British 
Guiana, the half-million of Jamaica, and the 3,300,000 of 
Ceylon. The Philippines with 54 millions compare with 
the 64 millions of Belgium and the 5 millions of Sweden, 
Mysore, or Assam. The Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Maharajah of Kashmir each rule as many subjects as are 
found in the two West Indian islands; and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad governs a population double that of the Philip¬ 
pines : 'while in broader contrast, the 70 millions of Lower 
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Bengal outnumber the dwellers in the Uqited States, the 47 
millions in the North West Provinces and Oude compare 
with the German Empire, and the 20 millions of the Punjab 
with Spain and Portugal together, The inference, however, 
from these big figures would be misleading: as many 
portions of the Indian Empire have been acquired bit by 
bit, and the consolidation has been gradual. Thus, the 
problems of civil administration which will arise as soon 
as the Temple of Janus is really shut are, for the Americans, 
the same to all intents and purposes as have been solved 
in India. They have, unfortunately, no class of men 
analogous to the officers of the Indian Army, who, being 
familiar with the natives already, could easily settle down 
as governors in each new native territory as it fell under 
our arms. It seems likely, therefore, chat those high duties 
in such matters as civil and criminal justice, land revenue, 
Customs and Excise, as well as the relations with foreign 
Powers and Malay chiefs, will at a rather early period be 
discharged by civilian officers, as happened in Java and 
other islands of Netherlands India, when our Governor- 
General Lord Minco, in i8n, cook them from the French, 
and appointed Sir Sum ford Raffies as his lieutenant to 
govern them. For five years they were managed as a 
province of India. Raffles soon reformed the Dutch 
system, which had become backsliding and oppressive. 
The system of courts and of village police which he modelled 
on those of India still remain, as also the far-reaching policy 
whe reby nati ve c ustom s a re ad mi nistered as law. B u t wh i le 
the Dutch admit that he bestowed great boons on Java, 
they have found it advisable, and indeed required by native 
conditions and sentiments, to abolish his ryotwaree settle¬ 
ment, whereby the Government took rent directly from each 
peasant owner of land, and to return to dealings with them 
collectively as village communities through their headmen, 
They have also restored the old custom of forced labour in 
Heu of part of the rent 

It is generally agreed that the Dutch Governor-General 
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Van der Bosch, who modified the system left by Raffles, 
was a ruler of the highest capacity ; and thouj?h the “ culture 
system" is not much relished by Anglo-Indian critics, more 
than one testify that the great mass of agriculturists in 
Java are manifestly in a far better material condition than 
our own ryots. This view is propounded by Mr, Money 
in his "Java, or How to Manage a Colony," a work recom- 
mended to me by Mr. Alexander Fraser, who, as our 
former Consul-General at Batavia and an owner of landed 
estate, is well entitled to an opinion, the more so as he is 
acquainted with the language and literature of Holland. 
My friend Mr. Henry Scott Boys, lace of the Bengal Civil 
Service, also comes to the conclusion that India has much 
CO learn in both judicial and revenue methods. In his 
modest but impartial little book, "Some Notes on Java," 
he tells us that the great questions relating to Indian land 
tenures, "which a hundred years ago were partly similar to 
those which have from time to time arisen in Java, have 
not been dealt with in the manner best calculated to secure 
the happiness of the people. The denationalization of the 
land, which from the time of Lord Cornwallis till the 
present day has been more and more completely elTected, 
has resulted in the aggrandizement of a class of wealthy 
landlords and middlemen at the expense of the cultivator of 
the soil, and we have surrendered that splendid position as 
owners of the land which enables the Dutch to appropriate 
for State purposes the whole rental of the country, and to 
insure that chat rental shall always be so moderate in 
amount as to enable the peasant to pass his days in comfort 
and without care." That Mr. Boys is right in his estimate 
of evils is shown - by the trend of our legislation. The 
Executive Government has of late years changed its policy 
and done much to save the ignorant peasant owners of land 
from being ruined by their own imprudence at the hands of 
money-lenders, whom our earlier laws empowered to sell 
the fields on mere decrees for debt, In such matters the 
Executive has wisely listened to the Judges of the High- 
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Court, who had long ago, carefully but cautiously, applied 
the milder rules of English equity to soften the rigour of 
the British Indian statutes. America has drawn largely 
from the same fountain of justice, and the works of Chief 
Justice Story are authorities in India, The original sin 
lay in the civilians seeing Indian affairs with English eyes, 
and carrying European notions into Indian practice, as 
Mr. Thackeray wrote in 1807, In a comment on Lord 
Cornwallis's permanent settlement of Bengal, In Mill's 
History," Bk- VI., Chap. V., is found the story of that 
blundering reform of 1789, It was opposed by Warren 
Hastings; and even Sir John Shore tried to limit it to a 
ten years’ term, but Lord Cornwallis '‘avowed his Intention 
of establishing an aristocracy upon the European model," 
and so the unearned Increment of the fertile Gangetic plain 
was made over to a set of tax-collectors, the Zamlndars 
being mistaken for lords of the soil. It was only by good 
luck, the result of delays, that the extension of this policy 
to Madras was prevented. From my own experience as 
a Secretary to Indian Governments, I incline to the view 
of Sir John Shore, that the grievous misunderstandings of 
that time were due rather to ignorance of Bengal and its 
people than to what Mill calls the aristoc rati cal ideas of the 
aristocratical personage, then Governor*General. Shore 
complains that the civil servants had to learn finance by 
rule of thumb. They had not studied principles; and being 
too often shifted from one district to another, and burdened 
by official forms and the constant pressure of business, they 
had little time to get local and practical knowledge. Serious 
subjects were seldom thrashed out; and when they had 
been, the results were of little avail, as the new-comer 
could not lay hands on them in the smothering mass of 
records. We have lately listened to much the same 
opinions spoken in firm but kindly words by Lord Geotge 
Hamilton. He has frowned on the endless official,raports 
with grim good humour. He knows that the tendency of 
Cuccherry work to increase deprives the young civilian of 
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the leisure which ought to be spent among the people, an 
important matter glanced at in a former article of mine in 
this Review.* Some remedy surely may be found. As 
the Indian law now provides that, after reasonable lapse of 
time, trivial records shall be torn up, so the Local Govern¬ 
ments might every five'years Cake stock of needless increase 
of work and lop it off. 

A fair example is found in the system of appeals about 
succession to the village offices in the Bombay Presidency, 
which are hereditary freeholds, shared by the family in co¬ 
parcenary. The delays of judgment Jed to so much intrigue, 
corruption and expense, that in 1874 it was enacted that 
there should be only one appeal as of right. To meet the 
few cases where extraordinary remedy may be wanted, the 
Bombay Government were granted the same special powers 
of revision which the High Courts exercise very sparingly 
in civil and criminal justice. As the draughtsman of the 
Act, I can say that the opinion of all the able Revenue 
officers consulted was, that this high jurisdiction should be 
seldom used. Hovrever, some years afterwards a S^ecretary 
told me chat it had become as much a matter of course as 
a first appeal: w.hich means chat, after two solemn decisions 
on a small and common matter, the Governor and his 
Council are ready to rehear the case, and to worry the 
Mamlutdar, the Assistant Collector, the Collector, and the 
Commissioner to write studied reports one after the other 
upon its details. Were a High Court to act in this way, all 
its ordinary work would be stopped, and the pure wine of 
justice would by dire delay turn sour as vinegar in the 
mouths of the suitors. 

But an example like this only touches the fringe. The 
*root of the matter lies far deeper, In the climate of India, 
which reduces the covenanted civilian’s Set term of service 
CO 25 years. It was said long ago: "If the East India 
Company's servants go young to India, they cannot caro' 

* Imperial Parliament Supreme in India, Asiatic Querttriy Reviev, 
July, 1898. 
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with them much genera] financial information; if they go 
to India advanced in life, they will never acquire local and 
practical knowledge.” This reasoning explains why many 
officers, eager to apply equity to shelter the peasant from 
the little tyrant of his fields, are often perplexed, that juris¬ 
prudence being a science in itself. Much was done, however, 
in the later years of the East India Company to prepare 
its servants for the work before them. The Marquis 
Wellesley passed a law to establish the Writers* College at 
Calcutta. Looking back on his conquests in Mysore and 
the Deccan, his devout mind was convinced that "the 
sacred duty, true interest, honour, and policy of the British 
nation” required that the men who were to govern "popu- • 
bus and opulent provinces and various nations” should be 
made fit for their high calling by qualifying in the laws and 
languages of India. That great man's successors took an 
equal interest in the college, acid the Directors at home, 
who had boggled at its expense, found it desirabJd to sec 
up their famous college of Halley bury in Hertfordshire, 
where, under the teaching of eminent professors like Malthus 
and Mackintosh, the embryo civilians learned law, history, 
and political economy, as well as the classic and modern 
languages of the East. In 1813 Parliament enacted that 
no writer, as the young civilian was called, should be sent 
to India unless he had kept four terms; and the college 
lastbd till 1858, when it was closed by another Act, as 1)1 e 
era of appointment by open competition had begun. The 
Directors thus lost their patronage of the Indian service, 
which was thrown open to all natural-born subjects of the 
Queen, without distinction of race or religion, throughout 
the realm and all the Colonies- In 1833 the question of 
maintaining Hailey bury was several times before the House 
of Commons, as the Directors had grumbled at the annual 
cost, urged that the national Universities were better 
places for training their servants than their own special 
institute. It was argued also that a share of the writer- 
ships should be offered to the Universities. As time went 
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on, the pablic mind grew satisfied that a wide and liberal 
education is the best foundation on which to build up a 
special and local knowledge; and on this ground-plan the 
service has been recruited for above 40 years. 

In older times the Company’s officers started without 
such advant^es ; the commercial training and the practice 
of bargaining and investing were, taking the men all round, 
more befitting the warehouse and the factory than the 
bench of justice or the council hall of government, We 
must remember these things in recalling the mistakes and 
failures, of which 1 have given some examples in order to 
qualify the compliment lying in a demand made on me by 
a prominent American citizen anxious about the Spanish 
colonies, in these terms: “Send me a history of the Indian 
Civil Service, showing how it has attained its present 
efficiency.” Indeed, a history dealing with three centuries 
ia required as answer to such an inquiry, The steady 
upward^rogress began soon after Clive’s victory at Plassy 
Grove in 1757 had given us the virtual dominion of Bengal. 
The steps were; the forbidding the civilians to Indulge in 
trade on their own account, the creation of judicial and 
fiscal offices separate from the Company's trade, the fixing 
of salaries and pensions in due proportion to the duties and 
temptations* arising in an Oriental country, the final ban of 
all trading and receipt of pre^nts, the ordering that the 
native laws and languages should be studied, the education 
of colleges and Universities. These changes were forced 
on the Directors by a series of great rulers: Clive, Hastings, 
Cornwallis, Wellesley, Elphinstone, Macaulay, arc among 
the* prominent names. They insisted on the need of a 
highly-trained service, which should have a monopoly of 
appmntments, to prevent the evil and discouraging Influence 
of jobbery, a pcactice as audacious in England then as it is 
in some of the States of America still. By these means the 
local administration of India was lifted out of a sort of 
commercial quagmire, and at last a fresh prestige was 
gained when the servants of the great Company became 
those of the Crown. 
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Before adverring to some of the peculiar features of the 
islands lost to the sovereignty of Spain, it is convenient to 
pass in quick review the shifting scenes of Anglo*Indian 
story. Many glimpses at the times when George the 
Third was King, and views of men and deeds which the 
traditions of Bombay and Calcutta still keep in mind, will 
be found In such books as the “Memoirs of a Griffin/' 
I>r, Buisc's “ Echoes of Old Calcutta/’ Mr. James Douglas* 
delightful “ Book of Bombay/' and other such-like works 
on the shelves of American libraries. But to deal fully 
with the East Indian Civil Service we must go back to the 
reign of Elizabeth and the Company*s first charter of 
1600 A.D. The journals of the early voyages, full of ad¬ 
ventures new and strange, are enshrined In the first volume 
of “ Purchas his Pilgrims.’* Those spacious times were 
crowded with daring and enterprise: men’s minds were 
startled by the discovery of America and the route round 
the Cape, by the Protestant Reformation, the Spanish 
Armada, •and the heroic struggle in Holland against 
Catholic tyranny and bloodshed, Foreign commerce was 
carried on in ships of war, and the high spirit of our Tsl&nd 
Queen awakened the same bravery and confidence in her 
subjects as Oliver CromweU*$ foreign policy in later years. 
We are tempted here to take an example from Spanish 
romance. In one of his minor novels Cervantes makes an 
English knight sue for the hand of a maid of honour. The 
imperious Queen, interposing, exclaims, "How dare you ask 
such favour who have done naught for my State or me ? 
Take an English man-of-war, conquer a Spanish galleon, 
and then, but not till then, come back to my ^urt.*' All 
which the young lover does. Now, it was two such prize- 
takings on the high seas which aroused England seriously 
to the Indian trade; the capital was soon found by London 
merchants, and Lords and Knights came forward as patrons 
and warlike leaders in the new crusade. Thus, at the very 
start we find ourselves in touch with men of chd two types 
who founded the American colonics : the"chivalrous and 
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fighting sort to which Drake, Lancaster, and the two Middle- 
tons belong, and the sedate traders of the City who Inclined 
to Puritan views of life, men like Milton's father, the scrlvener. 
The Company supported some of the followers of Frobisher, 
Davis, Hudson, and Baffin to find a route to India by the 
Arctic pole, The Levant Company had done so too. 
But these endeavours proving fruitless, the Merchant 
Adventurers decided to brave the Portuguese and follow 
them round the Cape of Hope, like the venturous argosies 
of Amsterdam- At times the ships parted or miscarried, 
or the Captain was imprisoned, and sometimes Cheapside 
was all astir with news like this : " Two ships sent on the 
English Company's tenth voyage defeated four Portuguese 
galleons and twenty-six frigates from Goa, which were sent 
in pursuit of them, to the gr^at joy of the natives of Surat, 
who hated the tyrannical Portuguese." The robust side of 
English character, common in the Tudor and Stuart reigns, 
when men had to take sides and learn to suffer and to die, 
was shown time after time by the merchants arul factors, 
ordinary trading men, whom the captains took out and left 
in Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Japan, Surat, and the 
Coromandel Coast of India. They were lough enough, 
brave, and resourceful, but seemingly ill-educated, ill-paid, 
rather quarrelsome, and with the natives often dangerously 
overbearing, To eke out their frugal pittances, their 
London masters let them do some private trade, which was 
like trying to serve God and mammon; and as the system 
spread in a century and a half from the Malay and Indian 
ports to the rich inland districts of Bengal, It became a 
political evil. 

In 1620 we find the President of the Batavia factory, 
harassed by the rival Dutch, complaining of the disorderly * 
behaviour of his own people, and asking for absolute 
authority to keep them in bounds. By no means strait¬ 
laced, many of these men inclined to drink and lewdness. 
Some were dishonest, others incapable. At this period and 
/or the next two centuries the chief talents sought for in 
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the Con^any's agents were a knowledge of accounts and a 
keenness in exchanging the goods of England for those of 
“the Malay Islands, China, and India. A pleasanter order 
of life is depainted in the account which Mandelslo gives 
of his entertainment in our factory at Surat in 2638, the 
headquarters of our trade in India and Persia. The Chap¬ 
lain said Divine Service twice a day. All the wives being 
left in England, the merchants drank their health every 
Friday in wine or pale punch, which famous beverage, 
Mr. Wheeler says, was their own invention. On Sundays 
after sermon they went to a fair garden without the city, 
The old house still stands, being, when I last saw It, the 
dwelling of a Parsee doctor. Dr. Fryer was there in 1674. 
The factory was a busy, bustling place, managed like a 
merchant prince’s abode on the bank of the Thames. The 
President lived in state, a great man. Next to him came 
the Accountant: ^'he is quasl-treasurer, signing all things, 
though the broker keeps the cash. Next him is the Ware¬ 
house-keeper, who registers all Europe goods vended, and 
receives all Eastern commodities brought. Under him is 
the Purser Marine/’ who saw to shipping and seamen \ and 
last of all the Secretary. It is out of trading houses like 
these that our Indian Governments have been bom. The 
President, with his Accountant, Warehouse-keeper, and 
Purser, has become Governor in Council. When I joined 
the Indian Civil Service at Bombay in 1864, we were listed 
in seniority as writers, factors, and merchants, the words 
used in the earliest letters of the seventeenth century. For 
as Fryer writes, “The whole mass of the Company’s ser¬ 
vants may be comprehended in these classes, viz., merchants, 
factors, and writers; some Blue-coat boys have also been 
entertained under notion of apprentices for seven years, 
which being expired, if they can get security, they are 
capable of employment.” The writers got £ 10 per annum, 
the merchants ^40, the Accountant ^72, and the President 
£l00i with free lodgings and victuals. A covenant was 
given for good behaviour, as is the present practice, with 
security for ^1,000. 
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Turn we now to Bengal a century later, and we find the 
old order changing, I pass over the time of Clive, himself 
originally a writer, when, as Macaulay tells us, the mer¬ 
chant servants had become in truth Proconsuls and Pro- 
prstora of broad regions, with immense power and far too 
small regular pay, They were using not for their em¬ 
ployers, but for themselves, a monopoly of almost the 
whole internal trade. Clive closed this avenue to gigantic 
fortunes, and as the Directors would not raise the salaries, 
he assigned the proceeds of the salt monopoly to support 
chose servants, The whole story is told by Sir John 
Malcolm and by James Mill. Mr. Harry Verelsc, who 
succeeded Clive, had served his apprenticeship in the 
commercial line before taking control of some ceded dis¬ 
tricts. He knew well both bis own service and the native 
world. He told in able minutes how the sydden ascendancy 
of the English had changed the status of a colony of 
merchants, working on principles merely commercial and 
selfish. Under the forms of a native government he found 
himself Mayor of the Palace, the real ruler: and so he 
went the length of sending his civil servants to sit over the 
Persian and ocher hirelings who were ruining Bengal. 
The Supervisors are the earlier form of our present Pre¬ 
fects, the Collector and Deputy Commissioner. I quote 
from Verelst's minute; "The service at present affords 
many young men of promising parts and abilities. As the 
Supervisorships may be called a nursery for them, in respect 
to the government of the country, so in like manner their 
experience in commercial matters before they reach Council 
must bring them acquainted with our commercial interest; 
and as these are the grand foundation and support of our 
prosperity, they must be deemed the essential part of their 
education." He knew that the native Zamindars or tax- 
collectors supported their own "avarice, ambition, pride, 
vanity, or intemperance," by fleecing the peasantry: and to 
get the English to know something of the realms they 
ruled, he ordered them to "make the minutest local investi- 
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gations/’ Like the dying Goethe, he cried» “ Let in more 
light.’* This was in 1769. 

For a vivid picture of civilian life in Bengal in the 
transition period, I may refer the reader to the annals of 
the Hon. Robert Lindsay (the brother of the authoress of 
^‘Auld Robin Gray"), pleasantly told by himself in the 
" Lives of the Lindsays/* He entered the service in 1772 
after learning business in the counting-house of h(s unde, a 
wine-shipper at Cadiz, and retired in 17S9 with an ample 
fortune to an estate near the castle of his fathers, the 
Scottish Earls of Balcarres, where he lived till 18^59. 
Warren Hastings was Governor-General when he went 
out He had to study Persian, which we had taken over 
as an official language from the Great Mogul. Lindsay 
was, in spice of general orders, allowed to speculate on his 
own account* He declares with evident relish that he 
found his Cadiz training of much use to him. With an 
advance of .£20,000 from a native, he made enough prodt 
on salt to pay off his debts and put by some thousands of 
rupees at Dacca. Again, ac Sylhet, he contracts with 
Government co buy up the cowry shells, the currency in 
which the revenue was paid, and the command of money 
so acquired Is the basis of his wealth. Moreover, he opens 
up a trade in lime, and finding that the wild elephants of 
his forests are of the best description,’* he has them caught 
and hawked over all India by a trusty native at the princely 
courts, and so puts by more land more. One day on the 
Ganges his boat hails another Scottish civilian, who hands 
him some .Caledonian newspapers. There he finds an 
estate advertised for sale, with liberty to defer pay men c of 
the cash. I therefore without a moment's delay de¬ 
spatched a letter to my mother, vesting her with full 
authority to purchase.'* The Countess seized the happy 
moment, and the amiable and canny Nabob gets "the 
estate of Leuchars for ^31,000, which most assuredly is" 
now worth double the amount or more,” The career of 
Lindsay, however, must not be taken as a type. He owed 
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something to luck as well as merit; but Fortune, the fickle 
goddess, often frowned on the trading civilians. Take 
the record of John Spencer, for instance, the thwarter 
and rival of Clive. “ He enjoyed the most lucrative 
posts at Bombay, held the Government of Bengal for 
some time, and died insolvent in 1766, a great trader,” 

In Sir T. E. Colebrooke's " Life of Elphinstone,” we find 
tliat statesman, then a lad just over seventeen, landed at 
Calcutta in 1796 as a writer, and sent up at once to his 
, brother at Benares. He passed no tests, but had just 
come from a boarding-school at Kensington, furnishing his 
cabin, however, as he writes to his mother, with ''25 large 
volumes containing 2 or 3 novels each, and the British 
Classics, same lise, 5 vols,, containing such things as the 
Sp9ciatorx Guardian^ RambUr; and Mundells Poets, 
containing every good British poet, and the ' Encydo- 
padia Brltannica."’ When in 1801 Lord Wellesley’s 
college was started, the studious youth got himself trans¬ 
ferred to Calcutta to attend it: his increasing habit of hard 
work and wide reading prepared him for his great com¬ 
mands. The transition period was now drawing near its 
close. The scholarly Wellesley picked out the ablest 
youngsters, and used them as secretaries al! the long Indian 
day, dictating to them his orders and despatches to the 
seats of wars; and the tradition lingers that as the cool 
evenings fell, he kept them to dinner as close companions 
and trusty helpers. In the stirring times that followed, 
this knot of men rose rapidly to distinction. Among 
Wellesley's Boys, as they were called, were Mr. W. Butter- 
worth Bay ley, who acted as Governor-General in 1828; 
Lord Metcalfe, who in his tenure of that ofiice gave liberty 
to the Press, and who became in after-years Governor- 
General of Canada; and Sir Richard Jenkins, who in the 
last Maratha War saved the situation at Nagpur. From 
the Wellesley period also we date the origin of the Civil 
Funds, which out of payments by the service, aided by 
State subsidies, provide those retiring pensions and certain 
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annuities for widows and orphans, which have ever since 
been considered more than compensation for the uncertain 
profits of trade. 1 am not aware of the orders issued in 
Bengal; but when 1 was manager of the Bombay Fund, I 
gathered from its records that in 1805 niany Bombay 
civilians on being put to election chose to remain as 
partners in private firms, one of them being a Judge 
drawing 24,000 rupees a year. For some time after, such 
persons might, when it suited them, jump back from private 
trade to gpod official posts; and in 1815 the Governor in • 
Council styles these partners in houses of agency as only 
nominally in the service, and rivals of the East India 
Company in commercial pursuits.'* . All this must have 
been known to Elphinstone, who had in the newly- 
conquered Deccan to solve the same problem as Verelst 
did in Bengal, and chose for working it out the ablest men 
In the Bombay Army rather than the ordinary Revenue 
officers, hide-bound in routine. In this time of history 
Thackeray, who had Indian connections, places Mr. Joseph 
Sedley, the hero of Vanity Fair^ as Collector of Boggley- 
Wollah, whose foibles give a wrong impression, to be^ 
effaced by what is said in the "Four Georges” of a Judge 
Cleveland, a real person who died young in 1784, after 
cfviliaing the wild regions of Boglipoor. Bishop Heber 
gives us a drawing of the temple which the Hindus built 
• over Cleveland’s grave for holding religious feasts to his 
memory. The good Bishop, as he went about the country, 
found the local officers devoted and amiable men, but some 
of them, he says, treated the better classes of natives 
with English hauteur. This national trait aJso came out in 
episcopalian attempts to prevent marriages by the rites 
of the Presbyterian Churches, although Dundas (Viscount 
Melville) had, when Minister for India, done all that in 
him lay to stock the services with Scotsmen. Again, in 
1832, when the Directors were forced to pay for Bishops 
at Bombay and Madras out of Indian taxes, to guard the 
morals of the public servants, all that Parliament conceded 
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was two Presbyterian chaplains at each Presidency. The 
Company protested In vain that these measures were 
belated, as Anglo-Indian ethics had recovered since the 
time of Burke and the detested Nabobs. It was useless to 
prove that the Bishopric at Calcutta had increased expenses 
from 48,000 to above 100,000 a year, and raised clerical 
pensions from ^Soo to ^5,000 a year. Concurrent endow¬ 
ment was made the remedy for Anglo-Indian vice, and is 
still maintained by Act of Parliament. This culmination 
seems a fitting point for closing this my sketchy answer to 
the wide question of my friend across the Atlantic. 

It may be predicted that the alert common-sense of 
American statesmen will lead to such measures in their 
new possessions as were taken by Elphinstone in the 
Deccan and by Sir Arthur Phayre after Lower Burma had 
fallen to our arms. The bulk of existing law will probably 
be left unabrogated, while enlightened policy will ensure the 
speedy reduction of the heavy taxation and the removal of 
those galling restraints on civil and religious liberty which 
made the Spanish Church and State $0 bitterly hated in 
Cuba. No excuse can tolerate the sale of public employ¬ 
ments; and whatever may happen to the rtntas tccUaasfuas, 
the revenue got by clippings from salaries will be willingly 
given up. The administrative divisions into Talukas and 
Districts under Capltans and Alcaldes Mayores will most 
likely remain ; and the old system of ruling the Chinese in • 
Luzon through their head-men may be found as useful in 
the future as the past. A nation that has welded Florida 
and Alaska into the Union will .find abundant expedients of 
statecraft to make the people of the Antilles and the • 
Philippines content under the starrg^fiag. But the result 
of the war nevertheless adds much to the gravity of that 
burning question, Civil Service Reform. Much too will 
depend on the way the President uses his patronage of still 
higher offices. He has no order of Peers to provide for; 
and he can as easily thrust aside the Tapers and Tadpoles 
of parties, as George Canning did when he invited the East 
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Indian Directors to choose whom they pleased among three 
Scots commoners of ** extraordinary zeal and ability ” to 
be Governor of Bombay, namely, Sir John Malcolm, Mr. 
Elphinstone and Sir Thomas Munro. The passing tra¬ 
veller finds the benign rule of these distinguished men 
fondly cherished in the countries they governed, devout 
natives still using language closely resembling our blind 
poet's praise of the heroes of the Commonwealth : 

*‘Such 08 Thou host solemnly elected, 

With gifii ond graces eminently adorned, 

To wme great vork, Thy glory, 

Aod people's safety, which in part they elTect.'' 
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THE. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND ITS 
SUBJECTS. 
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Ik thes« days we are puzsling: our brains over the frequency 
and ease with which, in various pares of India, scares are 
propagated, and the readiness with which wild stories are 
believed. We have been in the habit of saying that, 
though sedition and discontent exist, the mass of the 
population have faith in, and liking for, the British Govern^ 
ment. Yet we see these loyal and trusting people infected 
with shrinking and suspicion. What is wrong P Who Is 
(0 blame P is a question which many experienced officers 
—many loyal subjects—both European and native, are 
asking themselves. On this question I shall endeavour to 
threw light from the point of view of a Bengal civilian of 
the present day. 

We have to begin by thoroughly realizing the fact that the 
Indian Government and its Indian subjeats are twev—not 
one. The Government in England springs from, is Inspired 
by, changes with, and Is an integral pare of, the people whom 
it governs. The Government when it loses the conhdenoe 
of the people must retire, making way for another possessing 
that confidence. The Government of India, on the other 
hand, is derived from, and supported and inspired by, the 
British nation. If it loses the confidence of the people, it 
remains, and must win that confidence back. 

The medium through whom touch is kept between the 
Government of India and its subjects is the District Officer. 
It is said, and I think truly, that the District Officer of the 
present day does not hold the confidence of the people so 
strongly as those who went before him. Passing by many 
debatable reasons for this, I desire to show that one sub¬ 
stantial cause is a change which has been taking place in 
his position, the general effect of which has been to destroy 
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mutual familiarity between him and his people, and to 
weaken his authority. 

Before discussing the change, I shall try in a few words 
to describe the District Officer In his relation to the Govern¬ 
ment and to the people. I confine myself to one Province, 
that of Lower Bengal. The area of this Province is 
J 50,000 square miles, and its population 73 millions. It 
is divided into 49 Administrative Districts, over each of 
which is a District Officer. These again are subdivided 
into 133 districts, known as subdivisions. Thus the 
average population of districts is nearly one and a half 
millions, and of subdivisions over half a million. To 
compare with other parts of the world, the population of 
a subdivision is larger than that of a county in Great 
Britain, or a Bishop’s charge in England, equal to chat 
of the Straits Settlement or Jamaica, and far exceeding 
chat of South Australia, Queensland, or British Guiana. 
District differs from district In language, nature and customs 
/ar more than county from county in the British Isles, 
Cuttack, Gya, Rungpore and Chittagong are wider apart in 
every way than Devon, Connemara, Aberdeen, and Durham. 
The District Officer has a double function—that of poli¬ 
tical agent, with which we have now more especially to. do, 
and that of executive chief of Government business in his 
district. I wish to say a few words in explanation of his 
position as a political agent, a position liable to be ignored 
or misunderstood in England. 

The supreme power in a State must have an agency 
through which to exert its influence. In self-governing 
Briuin, the supreme power rests with the people them¬ 
selves, both governing yd governed. It is asserted at the 
centre of action—that is what is known as ihe Government 
. —by means of their representatives in Parliament, The 
great strength of the British Parliamentary system is that 
Members of Parliament, though depending, on their con¬ 
stituencies for election, are not mere delegates or mouth¬ 
pieces, but are in trust, free to act as they think best- They 
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can thus inanage the affairs of the nation in a more business- 
like way than if they were mere mouthpieces of others at a 
disunce. Through these representatives of the people, 
who control the Government, is kept the touch, between 
Government and people, essential to all civiUaed govern¬ 
ment, 

In India the Government, as in England, is the centre of 
action, but the supreme power lies, not as in England with 
the people governed, but in the British nation. The despotic 
principle, according to which the supreme power is vested 
in some other than the people gviverned, prevails throughout 
the East, and the Government of India may thus be said to 
be a despotism. The Government, not being in touch with 
the people through their controlling representatives, mus.t 
have representatives of its own for conveying between 
Government and people, though in the reverse direction, 
the necessary current of influence, Its agents or repre¬ 
sentatives are the District Officers, the same who are also 
its executive. Whereas, the Members of Parliament are 
chosen by various constituencies, and sent up to become 
members of one body. District Officers are appointed by 
one authority aa members of one body, and go out singly 
to deal with various parts of the country. Their work of 
keeping touch between Government and people can only 
be satisfactorily done if, like the Member of Parliament, 
they act as representatives, and not mere delegates or 
mouthpieces. It is even less easy for a District Officer to 
do his duty in this respect, if only a delegate, than it would 
be for a Member of Parliament, for the many constituents 
may control their single delegate, but the control of the 
single ruler over many delegates jpust drift into the hands 
of underlings and clerks. This, then, is the position of the 
District Officer—head of all Government business in an 
area with a population equal to that of three British 
counties, and the medium for keeping touch between the 
Government and that population. I have said that a 
change has been taking place in his position, whose effect 
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has been 10 descroy his familiarity with his people, and to 
weaken his authority over them. 1 shall now try to 
describe that change. 

The two main preventable causes, which destroy the 
District Officer’s familiarity with his people, are that he is 
moved about too much, and chat he is burdened with too 
heavy duties. The accepted limit to an officer's stay in 
one place is hve years. So often is that period cut short 
by sickness, leave, promotion, restlessness, or ocher causes, 
that the term seldom in practice exceeds three years. 
Now the native, especially the rustic, is reserved and 
suspicious. Even among the educated minority we quickly 
hnd that the smooth politeness and well-bred cordiality, 
which greet the new ruler, are really a screen to hide their 
feelings and not a demonstration of them. But the shyness 
and reserve of the rustic masses is greater still, and before 
they have made up their mind to place their confidence in 
the new *'h 4 kim,'' behold! he is gone. There are things 
that can, and, amid the vast population of India, must, be 
done in a wholesale way; but the work of winning con- 
hdence is not one of chose things. It is personal, and must 
be done between man and man. To gain the confidence 
of so great a number of souls as the inhabitants of a single 
district is work for an official lifetime, and not for the short 
term allowed. And the worst of It is that officer and people 
alike are tempted to accept, as inevitable, their mutual 
estrangement, and give up the thought of putting an end to 
It. Besides the disadvantage of having too short a time 
to gain the confidence of his people, the District Officer 
labours under the additional disadvantage that he is bur¬ 
dened with heavy executive duties. If one of his people 
asks for his time and attention as a litigant, a criminal, a 
rogue, a tax-payer, an official, a contractor, or, in a word, 
on business of one of the many varieties he Is supposed to 
look after, they must be given. But if the person come as 
a simple subject of the Queen, to talk, he Is, unless a man 
of high position, shown the door. This is not because the 
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District Officer would not often like a calk with such a man. 
One gets very sick of having to do with no one who is not 
wanting something, or wanted himself—'but there is no time, 
i n old days 

When tmU* wrote, ud judges 00I7 signed'' 
leisure was not always used to the best advantage, but at 
all events there was leisure. Leisure, however, no longer 
exists for most District Officers. 

Whereas the rise of the District of cO'day is the same as 
that of the District forty years ago, there has been an 
immense expansion of work. There is, first, the natural 
expansion due to increase of popubdon and wealth, and 
the spread of good communications and education. There 
ia the further expansion by the opening or enlargement 
during the last forty, years of new fields of work, such as 
education, roads, sanitation, statisticaJ inquiries, land settle¬ 
ments, local government, foresu, gaols, police, famine-relief 
—all of which, as well as other branches of work not 
named here, demand attention from the District Officer in 
his own District The headquarters staff of the Province, 
and the subordinate staff in the District have been largely 
increased to cope with the increased work, but, far from the 
District Officer getting help for his increased task, the re¬ 
duction of the superior staff of the districts, in order to pro¬ 
vide men for special work (r./., settlements) arid for other 
provinces (#.^., Burmab), has thrown on him personally of 
late years more of this increased duty than ought in ordinary 
circumstances to have fallen tobU share. 

Another .cause of increase of work is elaboration of 
methods. Everything now has to be done by rules and 
manuals. Records and registers are kept up where»there 
used to be none: pages are written where a line would 
have done; long accounts are kept; frequent returns 
submitted; processes and signatures multiply like bacilli; 
and the air is dark with die locust-fllghcs of correspondence. 

,A gain, there has been a concentration of authority at 

• Oaks. 
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Provincial headquarters^ whence che i‘6 or more heads of 
departments regulate and control the work in the districts. 
This means that, before he can do anything, the District 
Officer must write a long report, and very often carry on 
a tedious correspondence. There is frequently far more 
worry and trouble in getting leave to do a thing than would 
be needed for doing it. Records have to be made more 
elaborate, for everything is liable to be appealed against, 
or revised by someone who knows certainly not much, 
probably nothing at all, of local circumstances, and who, 
without full explanations, is likely to misunderstand the 
case. Then when all is over, what has been done, che 
how. the why, and all about it has to be carefully reported 
and explained. All this is almost inevitable as a con¬ 
sequence of the shifting of finality from the District Officer 
to Provincial headquarters. 

The thirst for information, which seems to be as natural 
to modern Governments as the desire for travel is to 
modern populations, is responsible for another large class 
of work—the periodical census, the collection of vital 
statistics, crop statistics, and statistics of all sorts, and 
yearly, quarterly, monthi)', weekly and daily reports and 
returns on all sorts of subjects- In obtaining, correcting, 
compiling, forwarding, explaining and criticising all these, 
mountains of correspondence are heaped up. 

Then if any high authority " wants to know," there goes 
forth a flight of circulars which have to be answered. 
Every District Officer simultaneously has to pause in 
whatever he may be doing, and turn his attention to the 
Gangetic porpoise, the consumption of ghee (clarified 
biltter), or the best pattern for a dynamite magazine. Or 
it may be a Bill before the legislature, the working of a 
rule, or the alteration of a form. These interruptions are 
small, but frequent and irritating. One more tax on the 
District Officer's time may be mentioned, and that is the 
lawyer. It is usual to employ lawyers, and most people 
being able to afford but a poor fee, get* a poor lawyer, that 
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is, a man who blusters, asks foolish questions* hghts hope¬ 
less points, and says badly in an hour what a good lawyer 
would say well in five minutes. Valued according as he 
shouts and spins out his case, he wastes public time 
accordingly. In listening to the twaddle of men like these, 
much valuable time has to be thrown away, 

I think I have said enough to prove that the District 
Officer's duties, as executive servant of Government, are 
very heavy compared with what they used to be. As the 
climate has not changed, nor the day lengthened, they 
naturally absorb more of his time and energy, and cause 
him to neglect his political duties, which do not come into 
depanmental returns. 

There still remains an important cause of estrangement 
between the District Officer and his people, and that is the 
weakening of his power, Among the changes which, in 
the name of modern progress, have been taking place, 
during the past forty years, has been the decay of the 
system of personal government—the old “mi-bip" system, 
as it is called. Many, many old things are being cast aside 
as obsolete. ‘'New lamps for old 1’^ is a cry very often 
heard, and one of the old lamps which are being bartered 
away is the old " md*bip'' system. But it was the “father 
and mother ” in the old District Officer—the absolute, just, 
discriminating and sympathetic rule of the parent —which 
won the people's confidence. They got from him, without* 
fuss, form, fee, or delay the help, advice, or information, 
they needed, which had that wholesome belief in his pmer, 
without which, ia an uncivilised country such as this Was, 
and still to a great extent is, all the benevolence in the 
world ia not worth a rush. The high ideal of the old 
method has most likely never been fully attained, but the 
names of those who came nearest ring in the hearts of the 
people whose love and fear they won, to the third and fourth 
generation. 

In order that the benefit of this system may be gained, 
the District Officer, however much secretly under discipline. 
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must appear before the people as a man quick to see> 
willing; to help the right* and smite the wrong* and with 
full authority to do as he thinks right, of his own accord, 
[f he doubts, hesitates, delays, or says or shows chat he 
would, but cannot, or chat he is obliged co do what he 
would rather not, much of his influence must necessarily 
be gone, and people cease to regard him. The crippling 
of his authority has been proceeding at some speed during 
the last forty years, and I will very shortly describe some 
of the principal causes. 

The first I will mention is the activity of the legislature, 
the expansion of the law-courts* and the accumulation of 
precedents, which have turned him, from an incarnation," 
as the people used to call him, of justice, into its instrument 
and humble servant. The " incarnation "->*-the law-court— 
which has of late years ousced him—has dwarfed his power 
in this field without taking his place. The law-courts are 
so unaggressfve, and wanting in initiative; surrounded on 
every side by storms of intrigue and battle which never¬ 
theless, as the phrase goes “ they cannot take cognizance 
of," that the common folk have far more confidence \p 
money and a clever lawyer than in the judge and a just 
cause. The rich man and the lawyer, who pull the strings, 
are becoming co many the real ^'incarnation of justice." 
By this change, the District Officer is excluded from a part 
of his old field. Jn another large part of it be has been 
retained to work as a subordinate. 

There are some sixteen departments of the executive 
work of Government, each with its head at the provincial 
headquarters, in which so many laws, rules and circulars 
have been issued, and so strong a control retained in the 
hands of the departmental heads, chat the District Officer 
has little more freedom of action chan the LIliputians left 
Gulliver. He can no longer speak as one " having 
authority,” but must refer, or report, or, more frequently, 
pass on the orders of tbe departmental heads. The 8(a6r 
placed under him are appointed, and their promotion and 
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discipline recained in the hands of the departmental heads, 
whose favour and not that of the District Officer their 
ambition is to gain. It is so obvious to his people that 
instead of being a chief in this business he is now a sub¬ 
ordinate whose prestige is bound to suffer. 

Then again there Is less finality, and, consequently, 
weight, in the orders he passes about such business of 
Government as is still left in his control. In the beginning 
of the century, a deputation who went up to complain 
against the Government officer at Midnap ore were sent 
back in irons. Now it is the permitted practice to appeal 
against nearly every order that is passed. The District 
Officer’s actions are challenged and criticised at every turn; 
he is frequently put on his defence, and made to answer 
his critics. In the preparation of appeal petitions, many 
hard words are used about the officer, and the group of 
villagers who sit around the writer most be highly edified 
to see all this hard language openly presented to the higher 
authorities, listened to with judicial calmness, and, in 
general, drawing from them neither reprimand nor remark 
The continual repetition of this sort of thing, and the 
hostile tone of the native press must in time sap the feeling 
of reverence for the District Officer on which His influence 
greatly depends. The process, so far, has been slow and 
partial; but the boulder, once dislodged, loses little time in 
gathering way. 

There is one more part of the District Officers vineyard 
in'which his hand has been restricted. We have some 49 
District Officers, and most of these live in towns. Each in 
his own town was once in the habit of putting down 
nuisances, and making Improvements. It was the sam^r 
in a different degree, wirii regard to his District. As' he 
went tourirtg about, things would be brought to his notice, 
and he would put them right. Nowadays, in the name of 
Local Self-Government, the town has its municipal com-j 
mittee, in which the District Officer has no more a part, 
^d to them has been transferred ,cbe power he used to 
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have of putting down nuisances and making improvements. 
In the District he has still control, but only as chairman of 
a Board, of which he is probably the only member locally 
acquainted with the area in its charge. To the Boards and 
Municipal Committees belong the appointment and control 
of the various servants who do their work, and the people 
see, that on this side also a power has risen which excludes 
or dilutes the influence of the District Officer 

I have endeavoured, in describing these various ways in 
which the District Officer’s authority is crippled, to state 
the facts, without discussing how far they are inevitable, 
how far the result of drift, and how far of policy, and 
whether the policy be good or bad. The Government has 
been losing prestige, whether or not there be compensa* 
tions or remedies, and the effects of its loss are beginning 
to show themselves. 

II. 

There are those who look on the District Officer as an 
anachronism, to be laid aside, or shorn of what power 
remains to him. So long, however, as the British Govern* 
ment continues to hold despotic power in India—and there 
seems no immediate probability of the supporting and 
inspiring base of the Government being shifted from Great 
Britain to India^it has need of men, as explained at the 
beginning of this paper, to convey its influence to the people. 
The combination in the District Officer of the functions 
of political agent and head of the local executive, and the 
smothering out of his-work as a political agent by the 
transformation I have just been describing, have doubtless 
given rise to a belief that his usefulness as a political agent 
is at an end. As yet, however, he holds the field, and 
there (s no one ready to take his place. The practical 
question, therefore, is, having the District Officer installed 
as political agent, how we are to make him efficient. I 
shall now offer, a few observations on this question, straying 
as little as possible into speculation, and sticking as closely 
as ] can to existing facts. > , 
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I shall assume that the present method of choosing the 
District Officer is the best, and pass by all such interesting 
questions as whether the men should not be chosen older, 
with made reputations; whether natives of India should 
be admitted; whether the proper tests are applied, and 
the like. The present system is that the officer enters as 
a young man, and spends from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years in the active service of Government, and then retires, 
The first part of his career should consist of a thorough 
iraifrtng, making him familiar with the conditions of his 
work, and teaching him to command through a long course 
of obedience. This training should last for ten years, 
being completed towards the end, by a trial as substitute for 
some senior officer absent from his District As soon 
after this as there is a vacancy, he should get a District 
of his own. Owing to dearth of officers, districts have 
been given of lace years far too early, before the training 
was complete. By the end of ten years, if he has not 
wasted his time, the*young man—now over thirty years 
of age—will have seen a good deal of the country; learnt 
^he substance of the laws, rules and routine of business; 
and the language, manners, customs and ways of thought 
of the people in their homes and village's. Having been 
appointed to his District he should be, contrary to the 
present practice, wedded to it—permanently attached to 
it—never to exchange it for another, unless for some excep¬ 
tional and urgent reason. His connection with it should 
ordinarily be severed only by promotion or by his service 
coming to an end. By this permanent attachment the 
officer no doubt has to renounce some hopes, but the over¬ 
whelming reason for it Is that without it a strong and stead- 
fast confidence between him and his people cannot be estab¬ 
lished. The renunciations are, after all. not so very great 
The young officer who began with hopes of becoming Lieu- • 
wnant-Governor, sees year by year his prospects contract- 
ing, so that by this time most of what he might have got 
is beyond his reach, * 
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It would bo right, and is practicablo, seeing that some 
districts are more desirable than others, to equalize their 
initial attractions by giving the less desirable districts 
advantages in the way of local allowances or special leave 
privileges. Such disadvantages as bad house accommoda¬ 
tion or communications, or unhealthy surroundings should 
in all cases be removed. We may hope for great improve¬ 
ments being effected by a District Officer in such a district 
when he realizes that his home is to be there. In this 
way I propose to remove the first of the three causes of 
estrangement—short acquaintance. 

Coming to the next cause—the heavy burden of executive 
duties, I tnight point out an obvious remedy, viz. j strengthen 
the staff. That being a matter depending on finance, how¬ 
ever, I shall confine myself to less ambitious suggestions. 

We have to bear in mind that the District Officer is the 
man, on whom the Government depends for keeping touch 
with a subject population, numbering not much less, and in 
some districts more, than the whole population of Switzer¬ 
land, Denmark, or Greece. He is also the man who has 
to look after the whole executive machinery within his 
District. He works In a not very favourable climate, and 
has only so many working hours in the month ; which, 
both for the use to which they should be put, and the 
amount they cost Government, ought to be counted precious 
and be carefully economized. 

In my suggestions now given I shall confine myself to 
the District Officer's executive duties, leaving all judicial 
matters on one side. The question is one of detail. Every 
minute saved is an appreciable gain. Straw by straw the 
• burden has grown up, and straw by straw a great part of 
it must be taken off. My suggestions then must be taken 
as indicating, not exhausting, the possibilities. 

My first suggestion is that, in such dudes as are left on 
the District Officers shoulders, his word should be the last 
word; and he should have a free hand. In this way he 
would get rid of a mass of literature which encumbers his 
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racks and absorbs his time and energy. The work would 
not suffer, for he is competent, anxious only to do right, 
and can be supplied with “advice and information when he 
needs it This will be treating him as representative, and 
not delegate of Government. 

It follows that all Government business, which it is 
thought necessary to conduct from headquarters, should be 
conducted without his intervention, and might be reserved 
for extraordinary occasions. This method of work is 
already adopted to some extent in some departments, such 
as Gaols, Police, and Treasury. He ought to have a 
personal assistant, who should sign for him everythingj^ut 
such papers and orders as involve the exercise of discretion 
or responsibility ; and conduct for him a good deal of un¬ 
important demi-official correspondence. This would relieve 
him of much mechanical, and therefore wearing, drudgery. 

The next suggestion I make with some diffidence, as it 
is one whose merits are difficult to Judge from below. 
But I think we send far too many and too long reports 
and returns upstairs. Returns are sent up for two pur¬ 
poses—information and check. If sufficient confidence is 
placed in the District Officer, check is not needed, and 
for information they need not surely be so frequent. 

Then annual reports, frequently overlapping one another, 
have surely expanded far too much. The masses of 
literature which issue from our District Officers are gradu¬ 
ally boiled down into the Brand’s essence of the Provincial 
reports, themselves a series of portly volumes, until all the 
local flavour is boiled out of them. The only useful parts 
of them are the statistics, which, with a few short comments 
on anything worthy of notice ought to suffice. Discussions 
should, in these,days of easy locomotion, be as far a,s 
possible by conference, and not by correspondence. Ten 
minutes’ talk will often do more to clear up a difficulty 
or misunderstanding than months of correspondence. 
Pjp^bably if the mass of reports, returns and corre¬ 
spondence were reduced, Government might have fewer 
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clerks and more travelling officers at headquarters, and do 
something to keep better touch between itself and its 
District Officers, which is much to be desired, 

I have indicated thus in a sketchy way how I think the 
District Officer's time might be economized, so that he 
might meet with a smiling face, not too obviously pre* 
occupied, those of his people who might want to see him, 
and have more time to go about their villages and see them 
in their homes and every-day life. 

I come now to the relations between the District Officer 
and the other authorities recognised by Government— 
who have been already summarised under the heads of law- 
cou^s, chiefs of departments, and local bodies. What are 
the powers which he needs that he may properly fulfil his 
functions as representative of Government? To answer 
this question we must ascertain what peculiar interests are 
placed specially under his care. These are, in brief, the 
Interests of the people of his district, and the interests of 
Government, so far as that has not been placed in the 
hands of others. Whatever touches any of these should be 
his business. With this touchstone let us now examine 
his relations with the three classes of authorities alluded to. 

First the Law Courts. It will be enough here to discuss 
the Civil Courts only. The business of the civil court is 
to enforce rights and redress wrongs between individuals. 
'•There is no wrong without a remedy." Any person 
filing a plaint with a plausible cause of action and- 
sufficient court-fees, may compel his neighbour to appear 
before the court and have their dispute decided by it 
This enormous power which the civil court has of taking 
up, on the appeal of one of the parties, and settling any 
dispute, may seem to leave no place in the court's constitu¬ 
tion for the District Officer. 

But there are reasons why, notwithstanding its high 
standard and great opportunities, the civil court is unable 
without his help to get its work properly done. These are 
(fl) When the person* wronged does not come forward, the 
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court cannot act, There are masses of people who, from 
ignorance, poverty or fear, cannot go to the court, and to 
such persons the court cannot go, When it has the parties 
before it, the court cannot look beyond the record. If the 
parties are not equally balanced in wealth, power and intel¬ 
ligence, this fact gives to the wealthy, strong, and shrewd 
so great an advantage in this land of darkness as to make 
it of very little use for their opponents to go on. 

(^) There are lai^e interests, such as the interests of the 
public in most parts of the country, which suffer from never 
being represented in court, because there is no one whose 
business it is to represent them. « 

(^) Owing to the induence of English common law and 
precedents, and to the fact that even a few decisions of s 
law court may regulate thousands of transactions out of 
court, there is grave danger of ancient and useful customs, 
(the common law of the country) being unintentionally 
weakened, and eventually destroyed by the action of the 
courts, 

We have to bear in mind that, not much more than a 
hundred years ago, India was a disorganised country, full of 
feuds and intestine warfare. On its vast and varied com¬ 
munities, at this backward stage of civilization, were im¬ 
posed the administration of peace, or the means whereby 
in peaceful Britain disputes are settled—the law courts, 
The propensity for fighting among themselves, not yet 
'purged out of the people, and forcibly restrained from 
showing itself in open violence, seeks vent in the law court. 
In India a lawsuit is too often not a game played by rules, 
but war to the knife, and litigants think fraud, foigery, 
perjury and intimidation fair weapons to use. There Is no 
public opinion to throw light on the outside conduct of the 
partiea The tight is fought out there In the dark, and is 
practically over by die time the parties come before the 
court, By assuming that a great part of the evidence Is 
probably false, and that occurrences outside “ not on the 
record have probably affected the appearance of the case 
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as it comes into court, the courts avoid a good many errors. 
But they work at a disadvantage, and need che help of 
some such person of influence and local knowledge as the 
District Officer. Therefore I propose to give them his 
help, by which che administration of the law will be 
strengthened. 

Taking the points in order, I note, as regards che first, 
that it would seldom be worth che while of the District 
Officer to take up the quarrel of an individual. Still, as it 
is our lepi system to settle great principles in che course 
of the trials of concrete cases, he should have the power, 
whfli he thinks it necessary in the public interest, to see 
that a person gets a fair and full hearing. He might be 
allowed, without joining as a party, to interfere so far a.s 
to provide the person with proper legal help, and to require 
that che case be heard by the highest tribunal of the District. 
In such cases he should attend in person or by a represen¬ 
tative as assessor. 

As regards the second point, his position as general 
guardian of the public interests should give him the right to 
assert and protect all public rights, whether there is any 
special authority responsible for their protection or not, and 
he should have funds for the purpose. 

As regards the third point, it should be lawful for the 
District Officer to make a special local inquiry, and to record 
any ancient custom which he may find to be prevailing. 
Such a record should be binding on che courts until super¬ 
seded by a later record, made after a similar inquiry. 

The law-court (s a tribunal eminently unsuited for deter¬ 
mining questions of custom. It is necessarily confined in 
Its inquiries by the issues raised by the parties, and the evi¬ 
dence they choose and are able to produce. It is presided 
over most often by a stranger to the District, unfamiliar 
with local people and customs. (This description includes 
most judges who, though natives of the, country, u^ally 
^rve m plac^ distant from chetr own homes and unaided 
by a jury.) So great is the prersure of precedent, that a 
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practice once stamped with the approval of the court, quickly 
spreads, and ancient customs become, or seem in the eyes 
of the court to have become obsolete, superseded by new 
practice. I note that the orders of the courts, whether they 
like it or not, are re)rar‘^ed by the people just like any other 
orders of a despotic ruler, And the common law of the 
land can only be safe-guarded from any intended weakening, 
by its being placed under the protection of an authority so 
unmistakably the representative of Government, as is the 
District Officer, I think 1 have said enough to show chat 
there is, in the administration of civil justice, a place for the 
District Officer which cannot well be filled by anyone else, 
and by taking which he can be of great help to the civil 
courts in their work of doing justice and righting wrong. 

As regards the relations of the District Officer with the 
second class of authorities^ihe heads of departments*-' 
the problem is different. The relations already exist, and 
we have to see how they can be simplified. Authority Is 
derived to the District Officer from the Government through 
the Commissioner. If it be likened to a rope, numerous 
strands have to be passed through the heads of departments, 
to be united in the District Officer. As there are 49 District 
Officers and some 16 heads of departments, there is plainly 
a good deal of complication. The District Officer is 
superior in local knowledge, and the head of the depart¬ 
ment, as an expert, in knowledge of his special branch. 
What are to be their relations? The question Is important, 
as practically all Government business is in the hands of 
departments. 

The relations must be determined by the considerations, 
indicated at the beginning of this section «— the chief of 
which is that the District Officer is guardian of the interests 
of his people, and they must vary according to the duties of 
the department. Some departments, as the post-office 
telegraph and railway, are purely commercial, and with these 
the District Officer has, and need have, do connection at all 
Other departments, such as gaols, registration, hospitals, 
public works, of accounts, are scientific or mechanical, not 
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m authority over the general public, and have the District 
Officer's services now as auditor or inspector. For these, 
the ^pvices of a subordinate might be lent, where needed, 
the District Officer being retained as a visitor, or for holding 
inquiries for the satisfaction of the Government in case of 
anything being seriously wrong. 

There are departments again, such as Police and Excise 
m which, apart from certain branches which can only be 
properly conducted by experts, the control for the district 
should be vested in the District Officer, and not in the 
head of the department. The reason for this is that the 
work involves compulsory powers over the people, and the 
de^rtmental head has not the necessary local knowledge, 
there are in every district hundreds of departmental police 
and thousands of village watchmen, vested with very wide 
powers of compulsion over the people of the villages. 
The,r officers are few and ill-paid, and the only chance of 
their being kept in order is the strong and undivided control 
of the District Officer. He should have full power not 
only to order but to punish all subordinates in his District. 
Touching the point of local knowledge, a well-conducted 
department, like a well-conducted mill, must be uniform in 
Its methods. There must be the same machinery and the 
same methods of work in all districts. The department 
has a contempt for, and impatience of, local peculiarities, 
and a strong desire to disregard them and sweep them away’ 
But when departmental work involves compulsion on the 
subject, then the ruling interest is not that of the depart¬ 
ment but that of the subject, and it is for the District 
Officer to sit on the box and take the reins, while the 
departmental chief subsides into the critic. 

I think all departments will come under one of the three 
descriptions given above, and it ought never, therefore to 
be necessary for the District Officer to be subordinate ea 
any departmental chief, or to anyone, in fact, save the 
Government, and the local representative of Government, 
the Commissioner, 
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In claiming for him a position of independence, I do not 
ask for isolation. Statistics would continue to be furrilshed, 
and the District Officer would remain responsible for his 
work. Control, however, would be exercised by criticising 
what he has done, and not by discussing what he proposes 
to do. He would thus be able to act promptly and de¬ 
cidedly at the proper time, and get things done. Explana¬ 
tions and discussions should also be as much as possible by 
conference instead of by correspondence, whereby a better 
understanding would be obtained of the facts and much 
time and labour saved. 

A very important question in this connection is that of 
patronage. The departmental office in Calcutta has a great 
army of clerks and subordinates, and there is abroad among 
the subordinates in the districts a feeling that a man’s chance 
of posting or promotion depends less on his merits than 
on friends at headquarters. Doubtless departmental chiefs 
desire to, and perhaps think they do, exclude office mani¬ 
pulation. When, however, the departmental head is moving 
about a great deal and is plunged into the consideration of 
important matters, the control of the movements of their 
thousands of subordinates must perforce drift into the bands 
of clerks. The Government has decentralleed the sub¬ 
ordinates of the general staff, and to do the same with 
those of the departmental staffs seems the only way to 
rescue them from the curse of jobbery. 

The third class of authorities with which the District 
Officer has relations are the local bodies—District and 
Municipal Boards, and the like. Widely differing views 
are taken of the efficiency, usefulness and rights of those 
bodies. On the one side, Lokil Sluff," as it is nicknamed, 
is sneered at as a fad of the Government, especially of Lord 
Ripon—an exotic plant which cannot live and thrive ift the 
soil of India, On the other side " Local Self-government" 
Is a sacred institution, not to be interfered with, even by the 
Government which Introduced it, on pain of being denounced 
as tyrant and despot. These are the extreme* views. 
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Without discussing the merits or possibilities of Local Self- 
government, and taking existing bodies as they stand, I 
think it is generally admitted that all these bodies derive 
some, and many of them most of their power, not from the 
people but from Government. While there are among 
them bodies genuinely representative of local aspirations, 
there are undoubtedly also bogus bodifs, posing to Govern¬ 
ment as representatives of the people, and to the people as 
clothed with authority by Government, who use the forms 
meant to ensure liberty, as many litigants do, those meant 
to ensure justice, for their own aggrandiaemenc. 

All local bodies—even those genuinely popular—-have to 
be closely supervised. They arc in England, and in India 
even the best of them need supervision still more. But'in 
the case of those which have been built by Government, 
and of which we hardly know yet whether they will atand 
without the scaffolding, the supervision, if they are allowed 
CO continue their existence at aii, must be doubly stricL 
We must remember that for this experiment all the big 
towns of Bengal have been chosen, where a mistake is a 
co«ly matter—a matter it may be of many lives and deaths. 

There can be no fear, seeing what is the policy of the 
British Government, and of the British nation at its back 
that encouragement will be withheld from the genuine spirit 
of Local Self-government wherever it may show itself 
But the District Officer should have power to make short 
work of faction, or laziness, or corruption, when they 
endanger the public health, safety, and convenience com- 
micted to their charge. The greatest obstruction to the 
progress of real Local Self-government is that which is 
spurious. The District Officer should have power when 
the occasion requires, to forbid action by a local body, or to 
order things to be done at its expensdr He has at present 
some such modified power, but it is not drastic enough, 
and acts too slowly when applied. 

I have now indicated in what way I think the District 
Officer may be fitted for his duty as representative of 
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Government. He may thus be placed in such a position 
as will enable him to get on confidential terms with his 
people, freed as far as possible from drudgery, furnished 
with the necessary powers to protect his people from 
injustice or oppression—even the oppression of those who 
are called their local representatives, and be disentangled 
from the red tape of departments. If all this is done (all 
without any extra cost to the administration), we may hope 
to hear less, than we do now, of estrangement between 
Government and people. 


THE TRIBES AND THE LAND IN THE 

panjAb* 

By Sir Charles Rob* Bart. 

(Laie Chi«f Justice of the Chief Court of the Panjab ) 

Tub subject to which I would invite your attention is 
one which abounds in interest^ so much so indeed 
chat there is more than an embarrassment of riches. To 
trace the origin of the various agricultural tribes in the 
Panjib* to examine their customs in detail, and to compare 
them, not only with one another, but also with other 
systems of Customary Law, would be almost a labour of 
love: but It Is one which would require, not a single paper, 
CO the consideration of which only a small portion of your 
valuable space can be devoted, but a series of papers ex* 
tending over many months. I can only attempt very 
briedy to state what arb the facts regarding the holding of 
land in the Panjib by tribal groups at the present time, to 
explain what inquiries have been made Into their customs 
so far as they affect the land, and what has been the result 
of the consideration of the Customary Law by the Clvi! 
Courts. In doing this, I shall merely be repeating in a 
condensed form what I have already put forward In a small 
work I brought out In conjunction with Mr. H. A. B. Rath- 
gau some three years ago, entitled “ Tribal Law in the 
Panjib.'' It is very unlikely that your readers have read, or 
ever will read, that work; but I have felt compelled to 
refer to It now and again in the course of the present 
paper as giving details as to matters of fact, or reasons for 
conclusions which space does not permit me to narrate 
more fully. As I have already observed, the Tribal Law 
of the Panjib possesses much interest for the general 
student; but it possesses especial interest for myself, for 
during the eleven years from 1887 that I occupied a s»c 

* For the dUcussioo of thu ptper, see “ Proceediegs of the Bast 
Association " elsewhere ib this review.—Bo. 
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in the Chief Court of the Panj^lb, the consideration of ic& 
true principles formed the most constant, and certainly not 
the least important, of our duties ; and during even a 
longer period the question of agricultural indebtedness, 
which so greatly affects the tribal organization of the Pro¬ 
vince, has occupied, and is still occupying, the attention of the 
Executive Government. I therefore venture to think that 
in calling your readers’ attention to the tribes and the land in 
the PanjAb I am asking them to consider, not a mere hobby 
of my own, but a question of very great practical Importance. 

Mr. Ibbetson's Census Report of 1881 shows chat more 
than half the population of the Panjab consists of agricul¬ 
turists belonging to distinct tribes, which may be grouped 
under six main divisions, viz.: (i) Beluchis and Pathans; 
(2) Jats; (3) Rajputs; (4) Minor Dominant Tribes, qr tribes 
which, though forming a small proportion of the tribal 
population, are dominant in a particular locality, such as 
the Kharals and Kathias along the RAvi in the old Multan 
Division ; (5) Minor Agricultural Tribes, or tribes, like thp 
Arunis, which are to be found throughout the Province, 
without being dominant anywhere; and (6) Foreign Races, 
like the Shekhs and Moghals- These six groups constitute 
504 per 1,000 of the total population of the Province, and 
more than half of the 504 per :,ooo are Jats or Rajputs, the 
figures being: Jats, 189 ; Rajputs, 82. Speaking broadly, 
the tribes arc distributed in the following manner: All thq 
Panjib to the east of the Satlaj, including the districts ol* 
Delhi, Gurgaon, Rohtak, and HissAr, which were formerly 
attached to the North-West Provinces, is held by tribes, 
mainly Jats and Rajputs, of Hindu origin, most of whom, 
though some have become Muha^pmadans, have remained 
Hindus. The same is the case in the central districts of 
the Panjib to the- north of Montgomery, from the Satlaj 
to the Chenab. In these parts many of the Hindus have 
become Sikhs, who are also to be found Jn other parts of 
the Province, without changing in any material respect 
their Tribal Law. The frontier distfkcs, from Haairah 
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CO Derah Ghazi Khan, are held by original Muhammadan 
tribea—Pathans in the north* Beluchis in the south. In 
the intermediate districts, comprising the old Rawalpindi 
Division.on the north, and the Multan Division on the 
south, there is, as might be expected, a mixture of tribes, 
the great majority of whom are now Muhammadans, though 
most of them were originally Hindus. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to attempt 
any detailed account of the origin of the various tribes. 
Much interesting information on this point Is to be found in 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report. The general characteristic 
of them all is that the tie between the members of the 
tribe is a belief in a descent from a common ancestor. It 
is very improbable that this belief is absolutely true in the* 
case of any tribe, but it is probable chat it is partially true 
in the case of all—that is, in each tribe there has been a 
nucleus of families who really had a common ancestor, nnd 
outsiders who have been admitted into the tribe have 
become so completely absorbed into it that all trace of (heir 
foreign origin has been lost 

A second characteristic common to all the tribes is that 
they are always stated by their traditions to have come from 
other parts—in other words, that they were originally 
migratory. Whilst they were $0, there could obviously 
be no idea of property in land. But as soon as migration 
ceased and the tribe hnally settled in a certain locality, it 
would within a very short period regard the land on which 
it settled as its own exclusive property. The hrst concep¬ 
tion of proprietary right would necessarily be a tribal one; 
the tribe had a right to hold the lands on which it settled 
against all other tribes. Wbat would be the rights of the 
tribesmen amongst themselves could only be so regulated 
by. further social developments. What this process of 
development would naturally be, I have endeavoured to 
show in. my first chapter of ** Tribal Law," It cannot be 
supposed that there was ever, a formal meeting of the 
whole tribe, at which the land was subdivided into villages, 
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and the villages allotted to different families, or groups of 
families. What would naturally take place, and what—as 
far as we can ascertain—generally did take place, would be 
that families, or groups of families, nearly related by blood, 
would select the most favourable spots, build houses on 
them, and cultivate the land jointly. Each collection of 
groups would soon cease—if it ever commenced—the 
practise of contributing its produce to a common stock for 
the whole tribe, and would be regarded as exclusively 
entitled to permanent possession of the cultivated land. 
The waste lands would continue to be the common property 
of all the groups of settlers. But in course of time these 
^also would be demarcated. When this is done, the village 
takes the place of the tribe as the soda! unit. No doubt 
there are parts of the PanJAb—especially in the south-west 
—where many villages have been formed by enclosing in 
one boundary, and bringing togeclier for administrative 
purposes, groups of settlers, unconnected by any tie of 
blood, who have broken up patches of waste land. But 
for every village in the Panj^b a village pedigree table has 
been prepared, giving the names and descent of all the 
existing owners of land, and a history of the village from 
its foundation; and, after making full allowance for myths 
or legends which must necessarily creep into such docu¬ 
ments, I think that it may be safely affirmed that taken as 
a whole they show that speaking generally in the Panjdb 
the Order of social development has been, not the individual, 
the family, the village, and the tribe, but the tribe, the 
village, the family, the Individual. For whilst our conclu¬ 
sion that the village was formed from the tribe can only be 
based on the circumstantial evidence afforded by the fact 
that groups of village, owned by men of the same tribe, 
with the same tribal customs, are found in one locality 
{in ihe Firozpur District a single tribe thus owns over 
1,000 square miles of country without a break), we have, 
as r^rds the imernal development of the village,* the 
'direct evidence of the pedigree tables, which show that 
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almost invariably where there has been a single founder, 
and most frequently when there have been groups of 
founders nearly related, the village was for some time after 
its foundation held Jointly; chat when it was partitioned, 
the partition cook place according to descent from a common 
ancestor, and that where possession alone has taken the 
place of ancestral shares as the measure of right, the change 
has been very gradual. 

1 will not attempt any detailed explanation of the organU 
ration of the village community; to those who have served 
in India such an explanation would be superfluous—to 
those who have not ft would be unintelligible. I would, 
however, call attention to two most important bodies which 
are to be found in every village which has originated from 
a tribe, whatever may be its present state of development— 
whether it is still held jointly or on ancestral shares, or 
whether possession has become the measure of right—and 
these are the BarAdard, or " brotherhood,’" consisting of all 
the male proprietors belonging to the same tribe, who are 
•—or were—regarded ai (he arbiters to settle all disputes, 
and especially questions of customs; and the warlsin yak 
jade/' who are the male descendants in the male line of the 
ancestor of each family who first founded or settled in the 
village, and are the agnatic heirs of every proprietor in chat 
family, and as Such have a power of control over his actions 
in dealing with the land which has descended to him from 
the common ancestor.. 

1 have dwelt thus at length on the actual conditions of 
the holding of land in the Panjib, because both in judicial 
and in scientific inquiries, and also in dealing with political 
matters, it is essential that we should investigate and be 
sure of our facts before we attempt to apply theories or 
principles of law. If, as some suppose, a tribal state of 
society, or of occupation of the land by villages originating 
in a tribe, has long since passed away—if, indeed, it ever 
existed at all—if the peasant proprietors of the Panj^^ are 
mere groups of individuals formed into village communities 
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for administrative purposes, and bound together by no tie 
of blood, but only by the tie of contiguity, then no doubt 
there would be no leal tribal or customary law regulating 
their actions: and to attempt to evolve such a law for them 
from our own theories, and to apply it through our courts, 
would be the gravest of mistakes. If, on the other hand, 
it is the fact that in the I’anjiib the land is still held by 
groups of men whose origin is tribal, and If the holding of 
the land is regulated by principles so general and so well 
understood as to constitute a tribal or customary law. then 
to refuse to recognise or give effect to that law would be a 
mistake greater even than the one I have just mentioned. 

That the facts are as I have suted them to be Is, I 
think, dearly proved, not only by the Pedigree Tables to 
which I have referred, but also by the Settlement Reports 
of every district in the Paojiib. That the succession to, 
and enjoyment of, land is regulated by well-understood 
principles of very genera! applicability is, I think, no less 
clear; for It is obvious that without such principles the 
village communities must have fallen to pieces long ago. 
What, then, are these principles ? In my '\Tribal Law" I 
have given my reasons for holding that, although they may 
have points In common with Hindu or Muhammadan Law, 
they can in no way be said to be derived from those 
sources. The Hindu Law, even when stripped of the 
elaborations and additions of the Brahmins, relates to a 
later stage of social development, in which the family is the 
unit, and not the community or tribe, and the family tie, 
though naturally mainly based on blood relationship, is 
a religious one created by joining in the offering of the pind 
rather than by the tradition of agnatic descent from a 
common ancestor.* Muhammadan i^aw, so far as it relates 
to inheritance would by recognizing females as heirs, and 
by making each heir absolute owner of the share assigned 
to him, utterly destroy all tribal holding of land .in a very 

• The members of the femily group are “ Sapindahe,"' not “Wiusio 
.Yakj^" 
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short time. Its principles could only be applied to a tribe 
when it was still migratory, or, at any race, when the lands 
of the tribe belonged to the tribe as a whole, and when the 
estate of the individual to which the scheme of partition 
was to be applied consisted only of a few dwelling-houses 
and movable property. Wherever in our own times in the 
Panj»lb mistaken religious zeal has led a family to declare 
that it would abide by the Muhammadan Law, and that the 
K^zi should fix the shares into which the family lands 
should be divided, the result has been disastrous. Before 
the dates of the* births and deaths of various members of 
the family, on which the shares so greatly depend, can be 
ascertained, and the shares fixed as they stood at the date 
of the falling in of the estate, a sharer is certain to die, and 
the sharers must be recast, This will occur again and 
again. 1 have never myself known, and I have never met 
any officer who has known, a case in which landed property 
has been divided amongst numerous heirs according to 
Muhammadan Law. In sheer despair the |harers will in 
the end arrange some compromise, and call it Muhammadan 
Law; but a suit to apply that law to a large family estate 
with numerous heirs is one to which a Chancery suit in the 
good old days would be a model of simplicity and expedition. 

Although the agricultural tribes of the Panj4b never 

followed—and never heard of, except vaguely by name_ 

Hindu or Muhammadan Law, it was only natural that in 
the early days of the British rule the officers who had to 
administer the law should have considered that there was 
some presumption that these laws were in force. .Not 
only would any foreigner assume that as the population 
could be classed as Hindu or Muhammadan, therefore 
these laws were applicable to the two sections of the 
population, but it must also be remembered chat our first 
Panjib officials came from pans of India where these laws 
were actually in force as the general lavr of the land. But 
even in the earKest days there was a consciousness that 
they were not the real law of the Panjib. The Civil Courts 
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were for a lopg time debarred from taking cognizance of 
suits relating to land—which were made over to the Revenue 
Officers—and especially to the Settlement Officers—who 
were enjoined in deciding them to pay special regard to 
custom, and to refer cases to arbitration as much as possible. 
It was, however, inevitable that a considerable time should 
elapse before the truth as to custom could be really known. 
In our earliest settlements the only attempt made to record 
custom—and it was probably the only one that could b^ 
made—was to attach to the Record of Rights for each village 
a paper called the Wajib-ul-arz," or " things proper to be 
set forth,” in which a few of the moat salient points of 
custom were recorded in the midst of provisions relating to 
the collection of the Land Revenue and Administration 
generally. But* when these first settlements had been 
completed throughout the Province, It was realized that the 
customs regarding land were not special in particular 
villages, but were common to large groups of villages and 
tribes. Accordingly when the Settlements came to be 
revised between iSdo and 1S63, Mr. £. A. Frinsep—the 
then Settlement Commissioner—instructed his officers to 
prepare the Records of Custom not for villages, but for 
groups and tribes, and the Records thus prepared were 
called the " Riwdj*l-im,'' or "General Customs." The 
details of the preparation were left to the Settlement 
Officers of the different districts—and we find many of the 
first Riwiij-i-&m5 not so full as could be wished. But the 
principle followed was the right one, and it was worked out 
by Mr, C, L. Tupper, then Assistant Settlement Officer in 
Derah Ghdzi Khan, who in 1873 prepared and, with the 
sanction of Government, circulated to all Settlement Officers 
a series of questions, calculated to obtain information on all 
the important customs connected with the land. How the 
inquiries were made, and in what form the results for each 
district in the Province are recorded, is stated in detail in 
my second chapter on “Tribal Law.” It must always he 
borne In mind that these Records, however carefully pre- 
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pared, do not themselves constitute the law ; the true 
Customary Law is the unwritten law, and the Records are 
merely evidence, the value of which varies considerably, as 
to what the law is. But whatever may be the value of 
the Records as regards details, they establish beyond 
doubt the broad fact that—to use the words of Sir Meredyth 
Plowden, a former head of the Chief Court of the Panjdb— 
“ there are in the rural parts of the Province numerous 
groups of persons connected with the land who follow on 
most matters customary rules which are not identical with 
the rules of the Hindu or of the Muhammadan Law," 

These customary rules do not constitute a genera! Com* 
mon Law for the Panjib in the sense of the Common Law 
of England ; they are the rules, not of the Province as a 
whole, bnt of its different tribal groups. But on com¬ 
paring them we find a great simllancy on main points 
indicating clearly a tribal origin. The keystone of them 
all is the principle of agnatic succession, which is based on 
the strong tribal feeling which is expressed again and 
again in the answers to questions of custom, that "the 
land must not leave the tribe." In accordance with this 
principle we hnd that females are almost universally ex¬ 
cluded from the succession to ancestral land—and that in 
the very few instances, which may be said to be confined to 
certain Muhammadan tribes in which females are usually 
married to a near agnate, where they succeed in default of 
male heirs, they do so as a means of conveying the property 
to another male, taking themselves little more than a life 
interest. We find also that even the powers of a male 
owner over the estate in his possessioli are limited; he 
cannot sell his land except for necessity, and when he $0 
sells it his nearest agnates have a right of pre-emption—a 
right in no way derived from Muhamihadan Law, but based 
on the principle that the land must remain in the tribe. 
Similarly, adoption—which is by no means universally recog¬ 
nised even amongst Hindus—has no real connection with 
the ceremonial adoption of the Hindu Law. Where the 
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custom exists at all it Is merely one permitting a childless 
nian to take one of his near agnates to live with him as a 
son, and as such succeed to his estate. To quote from 
another judgment of Sir Meredyth Plowden, " it is a com¬ 
mon feature of Customary Law throughout the Province 
that no individual, whether or not he has male issue, is, 
under ordinary circumstances, competent, by his own sole 
act, to prevent the devolution of ancestral land in accordance 
with the rules of inheritance—that is, upon his male de¬ 
scendants in the male line, if any, or failing them, upon his 
agnate kinsmen in order of proximity. The exercise of any 
power which would prevent the operation of these rules, to 
the detriment of the natural successors to ancestral land, is 
liable to be controlled by them, whether the act done be a 
partition or a gift, or a sale or mortgage otherwise than for 
necessity, or an adoption.'* 

It was some years before the true principles of the Cus¬ 
tomary Law were fully understood even by the Chief 
Court, and the earlier judicial decisions to a great extent 
ignored the right of the agnates to control the acts of the 
individual. I have dealt with this point at length in my 
second chapter in Tribal Law,'* and have shown chat the 
change of view has arisen solely from the discovery of new 
evidence, and is in no way due to the personal views of the 
Judges as to the expediency of maintaining or destroying a 
particular state of society. 

But although political expediency cannot or should not 
affect the decisions of a Court of Justice, it is one which 
affects very strongly the action of the Executive Govern* 
ment As 1 remarked in the beginning of this paper, whilst 
the Chief Court has been occupied with considering the 
law or customary rules relating to the holding of land by 
tribal groups in the fanJAb, and has done much to prevent 
the land passing from them owing to the application t6 
them of principles of law foreign to their true customs, the 
Executive Government has been occupied with the problem 
of bow to prevent the land passing from them by the opera^ 
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cion of economic laws. It views, and I think rightly, such 
passing as a very grave political danger. Yet how to pre¬ 
vent it is a very difficult’problem indeed, It is one which 
resembles in many points the problem of preventing the 
ruin of unthrifty people by money-lenders in England, which 
recently engaged the attention of a Committee of the House 
of Commons. It is easy to recognise the evil; it is easy to 
say that it must be put a stop to; but when wc come to 
suggest practical remedies, we find ourselves met on all sides 
with difficulties which seem insurmountable. What remedies 
have been recommended by the Government of India, and 
what orders have been passed by the Secretary of State for 
India, I am not in a position to know. But I think it Is 
no breach of official confidence to say that when a portion 
of the papers were circulated for opinion to particular 
officers, I noticed and entirely agreed with the view ex¬ 
pressed by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjib, that what we are really concerned with is the 
keeping of the land in the hands of the agricultural tribes 
as a class ; to keep hopelessly Insolvent individuals in pos¬ 
session of petty holdings is a task beyond our power, and 
even if it were possible, the political expediency’of doing so 
is more than doubtful. At any rate, I would venture to 
suggest that before resorting to drastic* measures in the 
supposed interest of individuals we should endeavour to 
strengthen the position of the tribes as a body by legis- 
lating where necessary on the lines of the existing Customary 
Law. I have in my book given my reasons for objecting 
strongly to any attempt to codify that law, bur there are 
one or two ppinls in connection with it on which I think 
that legislation migl)t be undertaken with advantage. 1 
have said that it is very generally foynd to be the custom 
that an agriculturist cannot sell or mortgage his ancestral 
land, except for necessity. Whether it would be possible to 
frame a satisfactory legal definition of necessity may be 
doubtful, but I think that much litigation might be pre¬ 
vented if it were provided that a propriewr whose power of 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VII. c 
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alienation is restricted by Customary Law should give to 
some superior Revenue Officer, and through him to the 
agnates possessing the power of control, notice of the pro* 
posed alienation, and if the Revenue Office were empowered 
to inquire into the bond-Jide nature of the facts alleged as 
constituting the necessity, and, where the necessity was 
eaublished, to give the agnates an opportunity of exercising 
their right of pre-emption. The law of pre-emption cer¬ 
tainly requires amendment. It is true that the Panjdb Law 
Act, in which it is conuined, does recognise custom as 
regulating the exercise of the right; but it only expressly 
recognises what I regard as the true foundation of the right, 
agnatic-relationship, in the case of “villages held on 
ancestral shares,a phrase which has given rise to much 
litigation and to many erroneous decisions. It should also 
be provided that a person possessing the right of pre¬ 
emption should be entitled to exercise the right by payment 
of the fair market value of the land, It is contrary to all 
principles of Tribal Law that a stranger should be able by 
mere power of the purse—by paying a fancy price, even 
when this is fixed in good faith—to take ancestral land from 
the agnatic heirs who arC able and willing to pay a fair 
price for it. Lastly, the law regarding mortgage by con¬ 
ditional sale should be radically amended or repealed alto¬ 
gether; in its present form it is wholly unsuited to the 
agriculturists of the Panjdb, and it compels the Courts to 
pass decisions which work cruel injustice, and which the 
Judges themselves feel to be little, if anything, short of 
scandalous. 

What I have endeavoured thus to state may, I think, 
be summed up in the following brief propositions ; 

1. That, speaking generally, the land in the Panjdb is 
still held by groups of peasant proprietors, forming village 
communities, bound together by the tie of agnatic kinship, 
and membership of a common tribe. 

2. That these groups and communities follow in most 
matters, and particularly in matters relating to land, neither 
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the Hindu nor the Muhammadan Law, but customary rules 
of their own. 

3. That these customary rules have a tribal origin, and 
are based on the'perfectly intelligible and consistent prin¬ 
ciple of keeping the land in the tribe by a strict rule of 
agnatic succession. 

4 * That it is politically expedient that the land should 
remain in the possession of these tribal groups, and that 
any legislation which may be undertaken with regard to 
the land and its owners should be directed to maintaining 
and strengthening the true Customary or Tribal Law. 

Space scarcely permits me to even allude to the very 
interesting question of the origin and growth of law 
generally which is naturally suggested by a study of the 
Customary Law of the PanjAb, 1 would merely remark 
that 1 think that In dealing with it we should draw a great 
distinction between the Criminal and the Civil Law. The 
Criminal l^aw may have originated in the Pathan Polescas, 
which, in its turn, may have originated m a semi-religious 
sanction, or may be merely the power of the strong to 
enforce obedience from the weak; but it appears to me 
that we have evidence on all sides that the origin of the 
Civil Law, especially as far as it regulates the succession to 
and enjoyment of land, is tribal custom—a custom formed, 
not by collecting and elaborating the decisions of chiefs, 
but by the public opinion of the " brotherhood " generally. 
The difference in the origin of the Criminal and the Civil 
Law is, I think, remarkably Illustrated in the Old Testa¬ 
ment We find the Jewish Kings in matters of Criminal 
Law pure autocrats—they make what orders they please, 
and enforce them as they please; they punish arbitrarily 
men who they chink deserve punishment, even though no 
positive order may have been disobeyed. They say to 
their young men, ^‘Fall upon him,” and they 'Tali upon 
him ” without even the form of a trial. But in civil 
matters they are powerless. Land cannot even be taken 
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up for a public purpose on payment of most ample com¬ 
pensation against the will of its owner. King Ahab can 
only overcome the opposition of Naboth by the Oriental 
expedient of a false criminal charge. 

But whatever may be the origin of law, civil or 
criminal, it appears to me clear that the first conception of 
property in land is that of tribal property. We find this 
not only in India, but also amongst the Scotch clans, and 
Irish septs, and the tribes of the islands of the South 
Pacific. It is only a natural development that the tribal 
idea should be succeeded by the family idea, and that the 
latter In its turn should give place to the idea of individual 
ownership- It would be vain and mischievous to attempt 
to restore by legislation a social condition that has passed 
away, or even to arrest natural development. I have little 
faith in the modern schemes of " Socialism" or Collec* 
tivism " which appear to me schemes for restoring under 
another name a tribal state of society. On the other hand, 
much mischief is done by an inability or refusal to recognise 
a social state different front that in which we live ourselves. 

I believe that we did much mischief in Scotland, and much 
more in Ireland, when we failed to recognise the joint pro- 
prieury titles of the clans and septs, and turned the chiefs 
into English landlords. I believe, too, that much of our 
trouble with uncivilized tribes in the present day arises 
from attempts to enforce rights to tribal lands which 
. Englishmen believe themselves to have acquired from 
individuals who were by tribal custom quite incapable of 
making any valid grant. I believe that in the Panjdb we 
shall do serious mischief both socially and politically if, by 
failing understand the true state of rural society in that 
Province, and ignoring the Customary Law which keeps 
that society together, we help to break up the village com¬ 
munities and to transfer their lands to strangers. Even if 
it be true that such a change is Inevitable, it would be a 
great misfortune if the responsibility for it could be justly 
. laid on the British Government 
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THE NECESSITY FOR SANITARY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN INDIA. 

By C W. MacRury, r.r.c.s. Ed., d.p.h. Camb., 

Late Sanitary Commissioner for tKo (rovernntCDt of Bombay. 

T{1£ area of British India Is a little over ^illlion square 
miles (1,553,925), and contains 52,903700 inhabited houses, 
being in the proportion of 34 to each square mile. 

By the last census the total population was about 287^^ 
millions (287,289,783)? the ave<^ge density being at the 
rate of 185 persons to the square mile. The three most 
densely populated provinces are Oudh with 513 persons, 
Bengal with 473 persons, and the North*West Provinces 
with 413 persons to the square mile. 

Travancore and Cochin average 3S5 persons, and the 
British districts of Madras 252 persons to the square mile. 
There are 75 towns in India with a population exceeding 
50,000, 29 of them having a population exceeding 100,000, 
and 6 a population exceeding 200,000. 

In 1891 the largest of these was Bombay City and 
island, which, including the cantonment, had a population 
6f 821,764, composed of all the races, nationalities and reli¬ 
gions in the world, the vast majority of whom are living on 
sewage-sodden and water-logged soil in dark, ill-ventilated 
and overcrowded " chawls "—notoriously the /ons angv 
of the unhealthiness of the city, of which about half is 
und rained. 

The sanitary held in such a vast area, and among such a 
teeming population, is immense, but practically it lies fallow, 
because Sa^s populi has not yet become S}£pr$ma Ux in 
India, Plague Is not a new visitor to India; there have 
been outbreaks of it in the Kumaon Hills in recent years, 
without either having caused a panic or spreading to other 
districts. The Rajpootana outbreak in 1836 was said to • 
have originated from infected bales of cloth brought by 
Bunias from Guserat, and the disease appears to be ' 
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endemic in the valley of the Tigris and vicinity of Bagdad 
and Western Arabia. Its source, however, is comparatively 
of little consequence, the important point being the condi¬ 
tions of filth and overcrowding which are well known to 
favour its existence and spread. If these conditions are 
successfully dealt with, plague will disappear as certainly as 
typhus fever has practically been suppressed in this country 
by improved sanitation. Cleanliness, free ventilation, and 
sunlight are imfaiUi\g remedies against filth and overcrowd¬ 
ing with all their accompanying evils. The methods of 
precaution and prevention as regards plague and typhus 
fever are mutatis mutandis practically the same. 

The plague-stricken should be encouraged and recom¬ 
mended when possible to vacate houses or rooms in which 
the disease appears, and to apply for medical aid, provided 
for them, on the very first signsof illness. But they should 
not be annoyed and worried by interfering with the privacy 
of their homes in searching for cases and removing them 
noUns voUns to isolation hospitals. Those having proper 
and suitable accommodation should be treated in their own 
houses. It is questionable whether anything but mischief 
has resulted from the philanthropic but ill-advised and 
mistaken steps taken to coerce and drive the people instead 
of leading them in a kind and sympathetic manner in their 
dire distress and suffering. The attempts to mitigate the 
pestilence were no doubt well meant, but they were aggra¬ 
vated by the terror of the police, and rendered Governnfent 
and their officials odious to all classes of natives. No 
people in the world would have stood so well such an in¬ 
terference with their social life, besides the danger that the 
only available agency might possibly make the occasion 
one of profit to themselves. The inconsistency of imposing 
land quarantine, an objectionable and impracticable measure 
of protection against disease, has been a matter of surprise 
to all modern sanitarians, because It has been for many years 
persistently denounced as an absurdity by the Home and 
Indian Governments through their chosen delegates at 
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European sanitary conferences. Such a retrograde step 
in sanitary administration has never before been made, and 
the mischief in many ways it has caused is incalculable. The 
Venice Convention has apparently been abrogated in the 
case of the B/uiTtdara, from Kurrachee* on board of 

which 1,000 persons were confined at Zanzibar for fourteen 
days without any sickness occurring among them, according 
to a report in the Times of January 11 last. The people 
have been intensely irritated by the measures adopted to 
suppress the plague, which have caused great discontent and 
several serious disturbances with their lamentable results. 
Had the declared policy in regard to epidemics in former 
years been followed, all this mischief, as well as a large and 
needless expenditure of money, would have been avoided, 
and undoubtedly much good would have been done. The 
untold measure of human misery and suffering, the loss of 
life, and the injury to trade consequent on the plague 
epidemic, which has so unhappily prevailed in Western 
indie for more than two years, will not, however, prove an 
unqualified evil should it lead to the placing of preventive 
medicine in its legitimate position in our Indian Empire. 

The official machinery for the protection of the public 
health in India is defective, inasmuch as the State does not 
sufficiently recognise sanitary science as a guide and ally in 
the prevention of disease. It is, therefore, by no means 
premature that this important fact should be made known, 
and no apology seems necessary for endeavouring to point 
out evils and grievances, the sources of which demand 
immediate removal, 

In fighting the battles of disease, it may with'reason be 
asked, why should the medical profession not be trusted to 
do its own work without being hampered by civilians or 
superseded by military men in times of epidemics in India, 
especially under conditions of panic ? This clearly shows 
that there is a want of confidence in medical and sanitary 
science. For instance, a Bombay civilian, without any 
apparent qualification as a sanitarian, was appointed to 
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superintend plague operations, with a salary and allowances, 
according to grade and service, equal to the pay of from 
eight to thirteen medical officers. It may be permitted to 
doubt if the services of a single civilian, however eminent, 
are worth more than a dozen medical men. Rs. 3,800 plus 
Rs. 200 a month travelling allowance would command the 
services of two or more of the most celebrated sanitarians 
in Europe, whose observations and reports would be in* 
estimable to the public and posterity. What can be the 
scientific importance of the reports of Bombay Commis¬ 
sioners or of Assistant-Collectors ? The Indian Medical 
Service, for some unknown reasons, has been considered 
unworthy of being represented on the Plague Commission, 
of which one of the civilian members will have to sit in judg¬ 
ment partly on his own proceedings, as he officiated for a 
time as Plague Commissioner in the Presidency of Bombay. 

The following extract from a communication lately 
received by me from one of the ablest, most earnest and 
energetic officers in H.M.’s Indian MedicsJ Service will 
give some idea of rhe difficulties and discouragements with 
which medical officers have to contend in the discharge of 
their onerous duties in Western India, and my own long 
experience confirms every word of it. Inter alia he says : 

We doctore do aU tbe ilave*vork, and ihe AsaisUot^ollector, be he 
ever 10 junior, geti all the credit, though all he may do it to alt ia hbt 
ofGce and sign papers. Tbe following ia my own experience. In September, 
iSp7,1 was sent to , where plague was very bad indeed, to take over 
charge from a £rah Q>i n, S urgeoa-Lieuienaat . I uturally endeavoured 
at once to get el) the plague buodabust as pucca as 1 could. The 
Aiiistant-CoUector, however, did not approve of my objactlog to 

and altering arrangements which had been instituted by him and-, 

aod this, too, though a Surgeon-Major had been sent down to report 
on tbe arraagements then in force, and had condemned them out and 
out. Jndeed it was owing to his report that I was hurried off from to 
K The attacks varied then from 30 to 3$ a day on tbe average, and 
tbe deaths from 23 to 30 a day on tbe average, the census population 
being i3,oSd. Things were then so bad, and I felt having anything to do 
with the plague operations in the town so great a respcosibiUty, that 1 
wrote to that unless k opposition were slopped T would have 
to ask to be transferred—a grave step you will understand for one just 
transferred to plague duty. Government had to intervene, and then ] got 
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my owQ way, and eventually I got the whole attaogemenia of town 

and Tillages Into my hands, medical, hnaocial and adminiemdve. That, 
of course, was only in practice; in theory 1 was serving under ■ — (then 
under four years’ service as against my eight years), end afterwords under 

an Assisianl'Collecior, called -, who was under two years' service. 

After the intervention of Government ^ sulked, and satisfied him»elf 
in finding fault. —— was a good chap, and we worked well together. 
He recognised that {an f.M.S. men junior to me attached to (he 
plague column) and I had borne the brunt of (he fight and left me to my 
own devices. The Collector having visited me at said 

ha was satisfied that 1 knew what I was about, and let me have my own 
way almost entirely. Then —^ came on the scenes first from S ■ --> 
where be had reaped the credit which 1 have heard really belonged to 
-—and rearranged the whole bundabust.' He wanted to take every¬ 
thing but the actual care of the sick out of the handa of the dociors, and 
did so in the villages, but I believe the Collector objected to my being dis¬ 
turbed in town, and there I remained till the end almost The 

K-Taluka was then divided into five districts, each under a European 

officer. One wai under ■ ■ —, the AasUtant-Colleetor; one under 
the Forest Officer; and three were under military officers, who were 

promptly made ist Cites Magistrates with summary powers, R-and 

1 had been made only end Class Magistrates, and of course without sum- 
n^ary powers. 

“These officers came rn due course, end one, a subaltern in one of tha 
Bombay regiments, having no previous acquaintance with plague, proposed 
a scheme for dealing with It within a fortnight of his having taken over 
charge. This did not meet with the Collector*! approval, on which the 
aubaltera proceeded to sulk. Another Staff Corps officer, a Captain, con* 
sidered it within his right to determine who should and who should not be 
discharged fiom hospital. I should have mentioned that each of these 
plague-officers was provided with 1 hospital assistant to give him pro. 
fessioaal advice regarding what were aud what were not plague casea. It 
never seemed to occur to the authorities that a Staff Corps officer and 
liospital assistant performed the duties a doctor was able to perforrs for 
himself. Plague is a disappointing disease, but 1 have every reason to be 
satisfied with my work at . On November 30 of last year, tSp?, I 

announced K*-free, and it has remained practically a year clear, though 

for some months back Che villages round have been badly infected. What 
between the way we have been dealt with regarding plague, and thg eternal 
stoppage of leave, the l.M.S. is getting very discontented. It seems to 
be the idea that doctors cannot possibly have administrative power, and 
must therefore have either a military officer 01 civlliao, no matter how 
junior, to direct their energies into the proper chanoels.'* 

The evident moral of all this confusion and mismanage¬ 
ment is chat the Indian Medical Service contains ample 
organising resources within its own ranks, and when it ts 
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emancipated from the shackles imposed largely by clerically- 
trained civilians, it may be trusted with the performance of 
its own duties, which, as it is well known, paved the way 
for the foundations of our Indian Empire. But if young 
civilians are to be entrusted with such duties in addition to 
their own it would be necessary that they should be required 
to attend a course of lectures on the elements of hygiene 
before leaving this country in order that they might be able 
somewhat to appreciate its principles and practice: and If 
now and then in their leisure hours at Cucchery they re¬ 
freshed their memories with Indian history, they would find 
It recorded that it was through the Influenoe of a medical 
man that the site for the first British factory in Bengal was 
granted to the old company, and that through similar 
favours obtained in other parts of India through the in¬ 
fluence of the profession, the thin end of the wedge was 
inserted towards gradually establishing our power through¬ 
out India ; but all this is well-nigh forgotten by the present 
generation, and gratitude is now almost an unknown virtue 
amongst us. 

The Indian Medical Service must have its duties and 
position more strictly defined if It is to continue to attract a 
superior class of men. For example, what can be more 
absurd and irritating than to have one's annual report-^ 

after being written with considerable care and labour_ 

criticised and reviewed by a young layman who happens to 
be an Under-Secretary to Government, and is empowered 
to expunge any portion of it should it be disapproved by 
any other department? This has occurred within my own 
experience, and that of my late distinguished predecessor, 
which clearly proves that at present the free discussion of 
public health questions by experts, who ought to be the 
best judges of such matters, Is'not to be tolerated, 

The Sanitary Department is a mere shadow of what tV 
ought to be. To be efficient Its. strength must at least be 
doubled, if only to control and supervise vaccination work, 
which, if carried out at all, should be done well> Nothing 
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has more injured the cause of vaccination than dishonest 
and inefficient work. Collectors, even here, intermeddle by 
making a pretence of inspeccingTaluka vaccinators’ registers, 
simply to display their authority, and to show the natives 
that they are paramount in their districts. It is difficult to 
convey, in words, an adequate idea of the blessings con¬ 
ferred on India by means of Jenner’s discovery, which, it is 
only just to state, is infinitely better applied and appreciated 
in the cities of Bombay and Kutrachee and many other 
places in India than in some parts of England at the 
present time. The system, however, is not by any means 
perfect. There are many weak points in it which require 
the most careful consideration and attention. For msunce, 
the control and supervision of vaccination in all Feuda¬ 
tory States should be absolutely in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment. This has been, in vain, repeatedly urged as a 
precautionary measure of self-defence in the interests of 
our own fellow-subjects. The standard of excellence of 
vaccination as a protective against smallpox can only be 
properly judged by an expert, hence the importance of 
seeing thit primary'work is thoroughly honest and efficient, 
as it is seldom people take the trouble to get themselves re¬ 
vaccinated. Without careful inspection and testing of lymph, 
and comparing the results of operations on children’s arms 
with the records of vaccinators and village registers, returns 
and figures are a delusion and a snare, as tliey give merely 
a sense of false security against the ravages of the most 
loathsome of diseases. In addition to the good work 
of vaccination done by the Sanitary Department, it is right 
to mention that the improvelnent in vital and mortal 
statistics effected of late years is due to the care and atten¬ 
tion of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, in whose offices 
the Births and Deaths Registers are compiled from the ver- 
nacular returns received through the different departments. 

The inspection of towns and villages as regards water- 
supplies, drainage, and conservancy, conferring with local 
authorities, and writing careful reports on these important 
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subjects cake up a great deal of the time of sanitary officers, 
but ic is to be regretted that the results of their efforts in 
this direction cannot be said to be so successful as that of 
their statistical and vaccinadon work, because little or no 
attention is ever given to their reiterated recommendations 
and suggestions, which, in fact, are not unfrequently treated 
with sneering disdain by officials deplorably ignorant of what 
hygiene and sanitary science has done to ameliorate human 
environments, improve health, and prolong life. 

Truth in this case may seem stranger than fiction, but 
though bitter, it may prove, more wholesome than a policy 
of laisses fair* on the subject. The old order of things 
must, in the course of time, pass away. Exposing a public 
evil is often half its cure, and the discovery and removal of 
its cause should lead to satisfactory resulu and the good of 
the greatest number. 

Sanitation in India should not be left to the whims of 
local governments and municipalities, but controlled and 
carried out directly by the Imperial Government, thereby 
securing efficiency and economy as well as unity and uni¬ 
formity. The home system might with advantage form the 
basis of a scheme for Sanitary Reform in India, with the 
necessary modifications in regard to area and population. 

The question of caste is a most important one in the 
training and appointment of sanitary inspectors. No one 
whose religious views or prejudices regarding conUct with 
noxious matter intervene should be appointed. Each muni¬ 
cipality should have one or more trained inspectors as may 
be considered necessary under the orders and direction of 
the Civil Surgeon or Health Officer, with an adequate 
conservancy establishment. Iq non-municipal towns, and 
groups of villages, the supervision of sanitary inspectors 
should be entrusted to the Divisional Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, who would be held responsible by the head 
of his own department, that the sanitation of the different 
areas is receiving careful attention. 

The Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
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India should be consulted on all sanitary projects and 
schemes before being carried out, and during his annual 
tours could satisfy himself on the spot in regard to local 
conditions and needs. The sanitary engineering should be 
devised and conducted by specialists, not by men who have 
been digging canaU or dumping metal on roads most of 
their time, and who have suddenly set themselves up as 
amateur sanitary engineers. , As a rule ordinary civil 
engineers are no more fit for sanitary work tlian general 
medical practitioners are for the duties of health officers, 
without special study and training. The real and pressing 
want for India is a scientific corps of men, invested with 
sufficient power, to regulate and amend the willing efforts 
of judiciously constituted district authorities, and controlled 
by a Board or Council at Simla of such administrative 
capacity and skill as would constitute them fit representa' 
tives.of modern sanitary science and engineering. 

The abolition of the Bombay and Madras Commanders- 
in-Chief would seem to indicate the advisability of the 
Governors of these Presidencies being replaced by 
Lieutenant'Governors similar to Bengal, the Punjab and 
North-west Provinces, the area and population of each of 
these provinces being much greater than that of cither 
Madras or Bombay, should form a just basis of comparison 
for administrative purposes. The savings in Councils. 
Military Secretaries, A.D.C.’s, Body Guards and Bands, 
and excessive office establishments, would prove to be very 
considerable, as such expensive and superfluous trappings < 
are dispensed with by Lieutenant-Governors. 

There Is no reason to fear that either Madras or 
Bombay would in any way suffer by the change of mere 
designation from Presidency to Province, or would not be 
quite as efficiently ruled by an experienced Lieutenant- 
Governor, as by the present costly and showy system, and 
the economy effected would be so much contributed cowards 
averting famine and epidemics by extension and improve¬ 
ments in irrigation and sanitation. It is difficult to under- 
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stand the necessity for a military secretary when the 
Governor is a civilian, and has no military functions to 
discharife. It may be urged in behalf of the Councils that 
they are reciuired to direct and instruct Governors sent out 
from home without any experience of the work for which 
they are so handsomely remunerated by the State; bite 
this surely would seem an Irresistible argument for the 
abolition of both Governors and Councils, and the sub* 
scicution of Lieutenant-Governors experienced in Indian 
administration. Reform in this respect is so obviously 
called for, that it cannot be much longer delayed, and it is 
hoped that in the interests of public health the Sanitary 
Department will be made something more than a name, 
and permitted to do its own work without the interference 
of other departments as has heretofore been the case. 
For the information and guidance of these departments, I 
may cite the ancient proverb quoted by Pliny-^"^< tutor 
ultra crepidam." 
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Bv Salahuddin Khuda Bukiisii, u.a. (oxon.). 

death of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan—the prophet and 
apostle of Moslem rejuvenescence->HS indeed a great blow 
to the Moslem community; but though his commanding 
figure is removed by death, yet the impulse communicated 
by him to education and reform is of a sufficiently enduring 
character. 

HiS life reminds one of the life of the celebrated Cassio- 
dorus. Like the Minister of Theodoric, he stood at the 
confines of two ages; like him he witnessed the close of 
one epoch and the beginning of another, But as the 
resemblance is striking so is the dilTerence. While with 
Cassiodorus the learning of Rome was buried in the 
monastery, with Syed Ahmed the fusion of Eastern and 
Western culture was brought into the forum. He toiled 
incessantly at the social regeneration of his countrymen* 
and, consciously or unconsciously, moved along the path of 
reform which was opened by Goethe, followed by Heine, 
and imitated by others of leaser note. He worked for the 
liberation of humanity, " the deliverance of men from in¬ 
herited usage and rigid and unquestionable law.'' To 
dethrone the uncompromising and indexible lawgiver 
custom, which exercises a more powerful influence in the 
East than in the West, to adapt himself to circumstances 
and to be abreast of the march of civilisation ; this was the 
burden of his life-long teaching. That at the outset be 
was deemed a setter-forth of strange things, is .true; but, 
like every moral teacher, he has overcome the resistance, 
and strongly impressed the generation with his personality, 
To measure with any precision the imperceptible and subtle 
influence which a reformer must exercise on his contem¬ 
poraries, is indeed im^sible; but whatever may have 
been the merit oChi>^V^ical and religious teaching, we 
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must hand him the palm Tor giving a successful start to 
Moslem education on a European basis, and for sweeping 
away the accumulated cobwebs of superstition which hung 
round Islam. 

When Syed Ahmed Khan began his career of reform, 
his path was strewn with innumerable difficulties, and 
pessimists might have been induced to inscribe Ichabod ! 
Ichabod 1 at the gates of Islam; but, at the end of his 
stewardship, we contemplate with pleasure the dangers 
dispersed and a promise of a fair journey. 

Education, he thought, would be the panacea for the 
social and intellectual distempers under which the Moslem 
community was labouring- With unremitting ardour he 
worked for the education of his co-religionists, and succeeded 
in founding the Aligarh College which, at the outset, 
earned for him intense unpopularity ; for it was based on a 
European system of education. 

As decades rolled on his work appeared in truer and 
clearer light, and won the applause and admiration which 
at first it failed to do. Indeed, to-day the college numbers 
about five hundred students from all parts of. India; and 
the Syed had the satisfaction of seeing the triumph of his 
labour. 

He keenly felt for the degradation of the Moslem com¬ 
munity,and was never tired of impressing upon his people the 
fact, that it was simply due to their own inactivity and apathy, 
that the light of Moslem learning, which shone so brightly 
through the dark days of the Middle Ages, was quenched, 
and the voice of the professors which rebounded in the 
lecture-rooms at Damascus and Baghdad, Cairo and 
Cordova, was silenced- Large-minded and broad-minded 
as he was, yet reverence for Islam was deep-rooted in him, 
and the lesson taught by him, chat the more the Moslems 
departed from the spirit of Islam the nearer they approached 
their fall, ought never to be wasted on them. 

Other Moslem writers have followed the Syed’s footsteps; 
and the poet Hali—a professed/^'Njple of the Syed—has 
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brought home to the Moslems of India the sense of their 
shame and sorrow, and has put the picture of their condi- 
tion in bold relief by raising before their intellectual vision 
the deathless might and majesty of their past 

If, indeed, their empire has gone beyond recall, there is 
no reason why they should not become an important element 
in the British Empire and occupy an honourable position 
in the republic of letters. 

Whatever other faults the early Moslems may have had, 
they were essentially tolerant and essentially literary. 
Learning was their pride. While the world around them 
was guided by smaller passions and stirred by meaner 
impulses, they devoted themselves to higher callings and 
nobler pursuits of learning. The sons of the desen were 
lost in the men of letters of Baghdad and Cordova. The 
innumerable colleges and libraries were the striking feature 
wherever was u nfurled the banner of Islam. The Madrassas 
of Baghdad, of Kufa, and Bassora, have been rightly com¬ 
pared to modern Universities.* since all the science then 
known was taught there. As the subject is not altogether 
without Interest, we may cake a cursory view of education 
among the Moslems of different parts of the world at 
different times. ‘Mt is generally mentioned by Arabic his¬ 
torians that the first Madrassa {place of study) was founded 
at Baghdad in the year 459 of the Hegira (a.d. 2066) 
by the celebrated Nizam-al-mulk. This statement has 
led some European writers to assert that the first Arabian 
Academy, or College, was established by that viaier. The 
idea which they attach to these words is not, however, 
very clear. If they mean that an academy or a college is 
an institution which students must frequent chat they may 
obtain their degrees, they are wrong in supposing Madrassas 
to be the first establishment of the kind; and if they 
add that the academies were civil foundations endowed 
with real estates, and cootaining chambers or cells in which 
the students lodged, they are still wrong in the date, for, 

* llanasl, " La Vie Byzaatiee,” p. t. 
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according to a very good authority, a Madrassa was founded 
at Nishapfir for Abii Ishak-aMsfar 4 inI, the celebrated 
Shifite doctor and professor, who we know died a.h. 418.* 
The love of study in the Moslem Empire penetrated the 
higher as well as the lower strata of society, The literary 
patronage and munificence of Harun and Mamun and 
Hakam have become a watchword and proverbial among 
the Moslems, but they were not the only Caliphs who 
encouraged learning. It was the exception not to do so, 
To mention a few: The Caliph Mustansir founded a 
college called Mustansiriah, and added a library to (t, which 
contained, according to a historian, 80,000 volumes.! In 
A.H. 343, Abu Nasr-Sabur, son of Ardeshir, founded an 
institution for literary and scientific purposes, and gave to 
it a large library of which mention has been made in Ibn 
Athir, Imad-ed-din Ispahani and Bandarl 

(t is related by the historian KemaUed*dm. that when 
MurtedUed-Daulah, Prince of Aleppo, was forced to leave 
Aleppo, his palace was sacked in his absence, and, among 
other things, a large number of books, richly bound, were 
taken. It is further noted that the catalogue of the books 
was in his own handwriting. 

Ahmed Askalani, the historian, speaking of the famous 
• grammarian Mahomed Firusabadi, author of the Kamus, 
says that he was so passionately fond of his books that he 
would never travel without carrying a large number with 
him. In Spain pre>eminently it was that the Moslem learn* 
ing flourished most exuberantly; and we must remember 
the words of a great author that the whole civilization of 
Mahomedan Spain was essentially Arabian.'’| 

Interesting as the subject is, we shall not stray off into a 
discussion on the Moslem learning in the past, although it 
is by recalling the past that we can inspire In them a 

* " 2 bn Khalltksn,’* S1aD«'9 Tranilaiiona Introduction, pp. xxvii*xKviii 
Tol. i. i its Wu6lenfdd, " Die Academieo der Araber," 

f QuRtrecn^, “bfeiangee d’Hutolre," pp. 1-39. There i$ t splendid 
account of learoin^ arttoog tbe Moslems. 

* Freeman, “Saracen Conquwt,” p..i 3 S« 
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keener taste and ifKvelier enthusiasm for study. Sir Syed's 
founding of the Aligarh College touched the chord which 
had lain silent for centuries. The Moslems responded to 
his clarion, and the very success of* the institucion is a 
guarantee of the fact that the efforts of a noble life had not 
been wasted on a barren soil. That the tide of education 
has set in, in the Mosl^i community, is further proved by 
the recent proposal to found a Mahomedan University, 
thus crowning the edifice reared by our late lamented 
leader. To those interested In the welfare of the Moslem 
community no news could have given greater pleasure and 
deeper satisfaction. At this juncture, when the Moslem 
society of India is restless with new ideas and new aspira¬ 
tions, the proposal is indeed'glue) tidings of great joy. " 
It would be an undoubted means of diffusing among them 
the education, which, in spice of the efforts of Syed Ahmed 
Khan, is at a very low ebb. Sir Henry Maine, in a paper 
which he read before the Calcutta University, said ; It is 
very difficult for any people to feel self-respect if they have 
no pride in their own annals/’ but he also went on to say 
that this feeling is too apt to be exaggerated for the worse. 
It is. however, difficult to see why it should be injurious.*^ 
Even a pure fancy picture evolved out of the brain of the 
writer^ is productive of some good effect, in so far as It lays 
before the people an Idea) to be cherished, adored, and 
imitated. The foundation of a Mabomedan University in 
India will at once recall to the Mahomedans their own 
seats of learning in the past, and will be an incentive to 
distinguish themselves again and once more climb back to 
the intellectual eminence from which they seem to have 
hopelessly fallen. The experiment is at all events worth 
the trial. The number of Mahomedan students who pass 
the examination of the Indian Universities is inBnitesimal 
compared to their Hindu brethren; and it might perhaps 
be said that the Indian Universities have done hut little 
.towards the furtherance of knowledge amongst the Moslems. 

* Maine, “ Village Commuiuties,*' p. 289. 
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Apart from this consideration, which might not easily com* 
mend itself to our Hindu brethren, there are others which 
well deserve reflection and deliberation. Not the most 
devoted and loyal son of the Indian University will be 
prepared to deny that there is ample room for modification 
and reform in the present r^lme of education, and indeed, 
what cOeld be more desirable than to establish a University 
on a better and more liberal basis: a university which 
should not only train the intellect, but also form the character 
of its students ? 

Indian Universities, unlike Oxford and Cambridge, are 
merely examining bodies; and, consequently, from the 
nature of the things, the students are deprived of the social 
advant^es which constitute the most attractive, and per¬ 
haps the most important side of the life at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The majority of the men of this century who have played, 
and are playing, a conspicuous r 61 e in the political and 
religious world, are drawn from one or other of these 
universities, where was trained, if not learnt, their " high 
seriousness,” which rendered them fit for high vocationa 
and high destiny. Besides the advantages which a teach¬ 
ing university affords to its students, the Indian Universities 
are so worked that specialization is practically impossible, 
and to this is due the paucity of distinguished scholars of 
which the Indian University can boast. To remedy these 
very evils,* and to give greater facility and scope to the 
Moslems for education, the idea of founding a Mahomedan 
University has been conceived, Should the scheme be 
realized, the Moslem schools and colleges will be affiliated 
to it, and the university will become the primary focus of 
Moslem learning in India. 

Its beneficial effects will indeed be immeasurable and 
Incalculable. It would create greater unity and greater 
harmony between the Moslems of different parts of India ; 
it would awaken interest in the study of Oriental languages, 
which, of late, has been sadly neglected; by modelling itself 
OB Oxford it would furnish opportunities of specialization,. 
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and (what is of great momest) political education would 
follow in the wake of social education. 

Some objections to the proposal have been suggested. 
Some think that it would be barren of any good; others, 
that it would intensify the differences which already exist 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. We need 
hardly pay any serious attention to the first objection, but 
the second demands some consideration. It is a tnelan* 
choly fact that differences exist between Hindus and 
Mahomedans; but these discordant passions are not likely 
to be inflamed by the foundation of a Mahomedan Uni¬ 
versity. The only power which can hush the discords 
and compose the differences is education, and any attempt 
to further it, is a step towards better feeling and better 
mutual understanding. When education has widened the 
range of sympathy and broadened the spirit of tolerance, 
then alone the idolatry of time-honoured institutions and 
customs will completely cease, and Hindus and Mahomedans 
will look upon themselves as one and the same people. 
But, indeed, this is one of the pious visions which high 
souls dream. It is as beautiful and brilliant aa the dreams 
of a parliament of man, a federation of the world and 
universal peace: dreams very beautiful and brilliant, but 
nevertheless too dim and too distant to be real for many 
generations to come. 

The cost of the University has been estimated at ten 
lakhs of rupees; and subscriptions have been invited. 
The enthusiasm with which the proposal has been received 
and subscriptions, odered opens a fair and smiling prospect. 

The Government of India has readily lent its moral 
support, and the subscriptions which have poured in from 
Anglo-Indian quarters attest their sympathy. 

It is indeed to be hoped that die plan will be successful, 
that it will embrace physical and social, as well as intel¬ 
lectual training, and will be a means of insuring the loyalty 
of the Mahomedans to the British Government on the one 
hand, and pf winning the confidence of the Government on 
the other. 





AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER OF WELLESLEY 
ON THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

By TBS Rev. W. H. Hutton, b.d., S. John’s Coi.lewe, 

OXP0RT>. 

When I was writing the Life of the Marquess of Wellesley 
for the RuUn of India Series 1 came across an interesting 
scheme for the improvement of the Indian Government 
among the papers at the India Office. The document, 
which is here printed verbatim, is among the Fisher Papers, 
and is numbered 306 (2,207). I® marked on the outside 
in another hand, “ Lord Wellesley’s plan for an improve¬ 
ment in the Government of India, with Mr, Dundas's 
Opinion thereon.” The plan itself is written on one side of 
the paper, and opposite are notes, probably in Dundas’s 
own hand. The document is undated, but it must have 
been written before April, 1800, and was probably com¬ 
posed after the capture of Seringapatam, and when the 
Governor-General had had a year’s experience of the diffi¬ 
culties of his position- It is clear from Dundas’s letter of 
March 21, 1799) discussed certain of the 

^'affeirs of the Coromandel Coast” with Lord Mornington 
before his departure for India, and I am inclined to date 
this memorandum between the receipt of the letter of 
March 21, 1799, at Calcutta on August 5, 1799, and Lord 
Mornington's letter of March 5, 1800. It Is clearly an 
informal sketch, and 1 do not think the scheme was ever 
formally developed, chough some of the-suggestions were 
eventually carried out. 

A “review of the constitution of the Governor-General ” 
was, however, drawn up by the Governor-General in Council 
on July 9, iSoo, and addressed to the Honourable Court of 
Directors (Wellesley Despatches, vol. if., p. 85). This, 
naturally enough, did nor contain the references to the 
necessity of authority from the Crown which occur In the 
document now printed for the first time. The Marquess of 
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Wellesley's views as to the subordinate position which the 
Governinent of the other Presidencies should occupy are 
expressed in a highly characteristic letter to Lord CHve, 
Governor of Fort S. Geoigei dated July 29, 1798 
(Wellesley Despatches, vol, u, p. 230). 

It is dear from another document in the India Office 
(Fisher Papers, 308 [2,209]) that the scheme was con* 
sidered by others besides'Dundas. On April 16, 3800, 
Mr. Bragg wrote his opinion of it, especially in regard to 
the proposed union of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. He stated that the union could be accomplished 
by an Act of Parliament abolishing the Bombay Presidency, 
and vesting all its powers in that of Madras. He urged 
the expediency of transferring the seat of Government to 
Seringapatam, a curious suggestion, of which no more 
seems to have been heard. He strongly supported a 
scheme for establishing a more worthy system of judicature 
for the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, and suggested 
that the simplest and best plan would be to establish a 
supreme court of judicature at Madras exactly similar to 
that existing at Calcutta." 

With this brief introduction 1 will leave Lord Wellesley's 
sketch, which I think will be recognised to be of consider¬ 
able historical interest, to speak for itself. 


I, With tbe excepli&Q of the Pro¬ 
priety of unitinf the Coarts of 
Coromandel and Malabar under that 
Presidency, I do sot think there is 
any pressing necessity for the 
changes here suggested. If the 
GoTerDor*General has not the power 
of suggesting a Vice-President to act 
when he Is absent, there is do reason 
why he should not baee that power. 

Ceylon muse remain 00 its 
present footing till the conclusion 
of the war, when It may be hnally 
decided whether it shall be referred 
to the Company or remain with the 
King; and even if it should be given 


I. The whole of ibe British posses* 
sions.io India to be governed by e 
Governor-General and two Councils 
(supposing the Governments of 
Bombay ud Ceylon to be abolished 
and annexed to (be Presidency of 
Fort St, George), one at Fort’ 
St. George, the other at Fort William, 
with VIce-FresideoU to each. 

a. The Governoi • General to 
change bis place of residence oc¬ 
casionally^ and to control every part 
of the detail of both Governments. 
The Vice*PresideQts not to be the 
Commanders-ih* Chief, nor named 
occasionallyby the Govemor-Geeeral 
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10 the Coinpaay, 1 think il v€ry 
doubtfull (sic) if thfi Principles by 
which it is to be governed are not 
of a nature so distinct froin those 
of (he Peninsula of India as to 
render it proper to keep li a separate 
Government. 

By tbe letters from Madras and 
Bombay (he Recorder’s Court seems 
to meet with considerable obslruc* 
tion from the Aldermen, and it is 
worthy of cooaderadon if a Couit 
00 the principles of the Supreme 
Judicature at Calcutta would not be 
proper in the event of tbe Courts 
of Coromandel aod Malabar fbrmiog 
one presidency. 


This seems hardly proper, and 
tbe mode of doing It to be coh- 
sider^d by hjs Majesty’s own 
Generals. 

As to the Kayy, I suspect 
nothing more can be obtained but 
an injunction to the Commanders on 
[Bririsb possessions*] ihf station 
to act in concert with the Supreme 
Goveromeot of India. 


but to be appointed ftom England. 
The Vice-President to have all the 
same powers as tbe Gs>vernor.General 
in Council (subject to the authority of 
the Governor-General) excepting in 
the presence of the Governor.Oeoeral, 
but no appointment of any kind to 
take place at either Presidency other¬ 
wise than until the pleasure of the 
Governor-General shall be known, 
so that the whole of the Company's 
patronage in India shall be mime* 
diately subject to the control of the 
Governor-General. 

3. Under this plan the Vice- 
President in Bengal would be to be 
added to the number of the present 
Council, and his salary ahould be 
placed on a higher scale than that 
of the other Councillors. At Madras 
the Council will stand as it does 
at present, and the salary of the 
Governor would admit of a reduc¬ 
tion. Keith » of the Vice-Presidents 
to succeed to the Govemor-GeaeraJ 
permanently. 

4. Tbe Governor-General always 
to be a peer of Great Britain, it 
being absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of his authority in 
India that he should be a person 
of high rank. He should also be a 
person, if not cooversant in ludian 
affairs (which Is the most desirable), 
at least well accustomed to public 
business. 

5. Nothing would tend so much 
to the improvement of the Govern¬ 
ment as that tbe Governor-General 
should be invested with a com¬ 
mission from the Crown. This is 
in every respect essential, but more 
particularly to tbe exercise of an 
eHeciive control over the King’s 
Army and Navy. The safety of the 
British possesaons id lodia requires 
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If there is zny defect in the 
Legislative Government of IndJa^ It 
ought undoubtedly to be remedied, 
for *it is ao eMential ingredient of 
Indian Govemnieot that the 
latlve authority for its eacerior ad< 
ministration should be exercised on 
tbe spot, and by every means the 
Detail of it kept out of the British 
PailiamenL 


that a very large force of Europeans 
(vrhich must consist of the Kipg*s 
troops) should constaody be main* 
tained in India. If on an emen 
gency the Coveroor • General pos¬ 
sessed no authority over these, the 
consequences might be fatal. 

6 . An effeciive control over the 
Navy la equally necessary, the Naval 
officeTS having frequently refused to 
conform to the established rules laid 
down by the respective Ck^emiDen'ts 
of India for Che order and security 
of the Ports and Rivera At the 
commencement of the present war, 
the Cocamander of His Majesty’s 
ships in India quitted hia stadon 
without giving the least intlmhiion 
of his intention to any of the 
Goveinments; and there is an in¬ 
stance during the Government of 
Lord Teignmouth of a large fleet 
having been detained for a con- 
Adorable tiroe in the ^engal river 
by a single frigate, to the great 
prejudice of the Compaay’s in¬ 
terests. 

The Governor-General’s powers 
of legislation for Calcutta are also 
very defective. There Is now no 
power of raakiog any regulations for 
Calcutta without the concurrence of 
the judges of tbe Supreme Court 
u nder the old Law, As the Law now 
stands, It j$ supposed that the 
Goveruor-General In Council bas 
so right to impose any tax on 
Articles of Consumption at Calcutta, 
and if any person were to objwt tp 
the payment of such a tax, tbe 
Supreme Court would probably be 
under tbe necessity of determiolng 
in favour of any such application. 
These defects in tbe Governor- 
General’s powers of l^slalioa are 
attended with great inconvenience, 
and should immediately be remedied 
by Law. 
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1 have already eoticed that if 

there is any Defect cf a Person to 
preside io the absence of the 
Goveracr-General or the President 
of the other seltlemeots it otigbt to 
be remedied. 

H. D. 


7. Great inconvenience arises from 
no provision being made In the Act 
of Parliament for sittings in Council 
without the actual presence of tbe 
Govemor or Gorernor-General, so 
that if the Governor happens to he 
indisposed or occupied by business 
of a rnore urgent nature, the current 
affairs of the Goveromerit must be 
stopped until he is able to be pe^ 
sonally present in Council The 
expedient of naming a Vice-Presi- 
denc under the present X^w cannot 
be used in such cases without mach 
incouTenience. It would therefore 
be useful to make a prorision that 
in the absence of the Governor^ 
General tbe Senior Members of 
Council (or tbe Vice • Presldeais 
under tbe new Law) should preside, 
but that if the OoTemor or Governor 
General should then be residing 
at the Presidency, no Act in the 
Council should be valid until signed 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENCY IN THE 

FAR EAST.* 

By Lieut.-Col. R. C. Temple, c.i.e., Chief Commissionek, 
Andamans and Nicobars, 

The development from its commencement of the currency 
in any given part of the world is always a very wide sub¬ 
ject, and would require far more time for its elucidation 
than is contained within the allotted limits of a single 
article. 1 will therefore merely now say, as regaVds the 
earlier and more primitive forms of currency known to 
exist, or to have existed, in the world, that they are all to be 
found in the East ; where indeed, the details of the whole 
scale of any form of civilisation are to be found coexistent 
at any given period. It is this in fact that makes study in 
India and the East so fascinating: the existence side by 
side, in their crudest and most patent manifestations, of 
the earliest and latest forms of all things human. 

Academically and popularly the most interesting part of 
the study of my subject unquestionably lies in its earlier 
stages. They are certain to rouse curiosity, and I feel that 
I should be sure of exciting interest, if I were to dilate now 
upon the rise of currency and coinage, step by step, from 
barter pure and simple, by examples culled from the Far 
East; if 1 were to trace the rise of the conception of 
Standards of weight as applied to meCals used for money, 
if., Troy weight, from rude measures of capacity, by 
examples similarly culled ; if 1 were to show how and why, 
not only the conceptions, but the very terminology of Troy, 
weight, currency and coinage are inextricably mixed up in 
the Oriental mind ; If 1 were to state in detail the great 
array of articles that have been used in the Far East as 
currency, which are not bullion, and to explain their use; 
if I were to point out how the currency of the cubic con¬ 
tents of non-bullion money, measured by size, preceded 

* For the discussion on this paper, see “Proceediap of the Bast lodU 
Association," elsewhere in this Review.—.Si 
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ai< 3 |steadily Jed to the currency of the cubic contents of 
bullion money, measured by weight. 

Ii is possible to show directly from data still procurable 
in the East, that the idea of currency arose before those of 
iroy weight and coined money, and to explain how it 
arose. Jt is possible thus to show also how the terminology 
devised for conventional cubic measures of articles commonly 
required was transferred to the weights of the metals for 
which they could be bartered, and thus to the currency, 
ft is possible further to show why, to the vast majority of 
the Oriental world, currency means the conventional 
weights of the exchange metals, and coins have no com¬ 
mercial meaning at all, except in their relation to the 
weights of the pieces of metal of which they are composed. 

For the present purpose Z have to insist on this last 
point- It is quite impossible to separate the terms for 
currency and Troy weight in the Far East, and the history 
of the development of the one is the same thing as the 
history of the development of the other. The most practical 
and the clearest way to treat the question is as one of the 
history of Troy weight. 

Interesting and exceedingly picturesque as the details of 
the points I have thus very briefly referred to would be, I am 
obliged to pass on quickly to that part of the subject which 
it is my immediate object now to discuss—the development 
of the forms of currency in the Far East existing at the 
present day, and bearing an established relation to coined 
money or to bullion. It is the most difficult, and in an 
academical sense the least interesting, but I hope that it 
will be conceded that it is by far the most important part 
of my general subject. 

To make myseif quite clear in the remarks that follow 
I wish to explain that by Troy weight I mean the con’ 
ventional standard weights of the exchange metals, U, of 
bullion. By currency I mean what our forefathers used to 
call Imaginary or Ideal Money, money of account or 
exchange—the means by which the commercial world is 
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able to balance its books. By money, as differing from 
currency, I mean what was of old called Real Money, i.e., 
coins or tokens of credit convertible into property. 

Wlch these remarks I will now attack our present pro¬ 
blems, asking for the reader’s kind and close attention. 1 
do this because the argument has to be so close, and the 
subject is so difficult, that I cannot help it. 

1 must begin by stating chat all the existing Troy weights 
and currencies in India and the Far East are based on one, 
and sometimes on both, of two seeds, which are known to 
Europeans as the seeds of the Abrus precatorins and the 
Adenanthera pavonina. I must ask that these two names 
be borne in mind, and I will call them in my arguments 
the ubrus and the adenanthera. The abrus is a lovely little 
creeper yielding a small bright red seed with a black spot 
on it. The adenaiUhera is a great deciduous pod-bearing 
tree, having a bright red seed. Conventionally the acUn^ 
anthera seed is double of the abr%is seed. Now, as will 
be presently seen, our subject literally bristles with every 
kind of difficulty, and here, at the very beginning, fs the 
first, The weights represented by the two seeds have 
everywhere and at all times been mixed up. The terms 
for the abrus and Its conventional representatives have 
been applied to the adenafdhera, and vice versd, both by 
native writers and European translators and reporters. 
As a result of the same kind of confusion of mind, whole 
systems of currency have been borrowed from outside by 
half-civilized and ill-informed rulers and Governments, and 
brought arbitrarily into existence, starting on the wrong 
foot, as it were. The unlimited muddle thus arising may 
be easily imagined, and so, too, may the amount of investi¬ 
gation necessary to unravel the resultant tangle. 

With this preliminary information as to the fundamental 
basis thereof, let us proceed to inquire into the Indian 
Troy weight system, because I hope to show that the whole 
currency of the Far East is based on it or is at lease 
.^ectly connected with it. 

Based on the conventional abms-tttd, there were in 
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ancient, or at any rate in old, {.s.. in undiluted Hindu, India, 
two concurrent Troy scales, vhich. for the present purpose, 
1 will call the literary and the popular scales- For the 
present purpose also, and for the sake of clearness, I will 
call the aSrus seed of convention in the literary scale by 
one of its many ancient names, raktik^ and in the popular 
scale by one of its jnany modern names, ratt. 

In the Indian Troy scales, then, the lower denominations 
represented in each case the abrvs seed, but the upper 
denominations differed greatly j in the literary ^cale 
there were 320 rakiikds to the pala, and in the popular 
scale there were 96 ratis to the tSld. These facts are pre¬ 
sented in the old books, and in innumerable reports of local 
and genera! scales spread over many centuries, in a most 
beivildering maze of forms and details, but it may be taken 
from one who has studied them for years that they are 
essentially as above stated. 

[ have differentiated the concurrent scales by the titles 
of literary and popular, because the former is that which 
alone’is to be found in the classical books, and the latter is 
the scale which the Muhammadan conquerors found to be 
everywhere in use on their irruptions in the eleventh and 
subsequent centuries of the Christian Era. That the two 
scales were actually concorrent for many centuries is shown 
by the antiquity of some of the works in which the literary 
scale is quoted, by the fact that rhe details of the popular 
scale are traceable to the old Greek scales, at any rate 
clearly in part, and by the quotations of both concurrently 
for purely mathematical purposes by the author of the 
Lildvali in the tyifelfth century, 

Permit me now to ask for special attention to what I 
have just stated, viz,, the existence in India of two con¬ 
current Troy scales—a literary one of 320 rakiikds to the 
pala, and a popular one of 96 ratts to the t$l&. I do so 
because it is on this cardinal fact that the coming arguments 
ace based. 

Now, as might be expected, it is the popular scale that 
the practical Muhammadan conquerors caught up, shifting 
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and changing the details (n substance and in name to suit 
their own preconceived ponderary notions, but adhering 
strictly to its main features and essential points, and spread- 
ing it everywhere, so far as their Influence or authority 
extended. They never varied materially from the great 
fact of the scale, that 96 ratts made a tSid. 

So when the Europeans came—the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the English, the French—that was the scale, which, 
with an endless variety of intermediate detail it is true, 
they found spread far and Wide along the Indian coasts and 
ports: that was the scale they reported, more or less 
incorrectly and ignorantly in their various languages, in all 
its bewildering nomenclature: that was the scale they 
eventually and in due course ill-treated with new names 
and small changes to an almost infinite extent. To attempt, 
as 1 have done elsewhere,* to dive into the Jungle of Indo- 
European Troy weight is to plunge into a very thick tangle 
indeed- However, the result of any such attempt will, to 
my mind, show that, despite ill-treatment and misreporting, 
the scale has never altered materially, and Is now, and 
substantially has always been, what it was originally— 
96 roHs to the iStd. 

It is, indeed, this combined Grscco-Indo-Muhammadan 
scale, which has at last spread itself, under British guidance, 
all over modern India, becoming crystallized in one form of 
it, the North Indian, iii the authorized general scale of the 
Imperial Government—in other forms of It In the authorized 
scales of the great Governments of Madras and Bombay. 

So far, then, we have arrived at one distinct notion, viz,, 
that it is the popular scale of 96 raiSs to the tSld which has 
settled itself down on India, What, then, has become of 
the old literary scale of 320 raktikds to the paUt? Is it 
dead ? Not by any means, as will be presently seen- In 
the first place, though South India is now given over to. 
the popular scale, so pronounced a stronghold of Hinduism 
is not likely to have lost all trace oT the literary scale, and 
indeed it is there that the most interesting struggle between 
• Vidi Indian Antiqvary. to), ml, p. $3 ff. and p. 8$ ft 
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rough and ready Muhammadan innovation and dreamy 
Hindu conservatism is observable in the various existing 
native nomenclatures of the weight and coinage systems. 

But there is a far stronger proof than this of the vitality 
of the literaryscale. It does not require much imagination 
to suppose that the literary scale was not a literary inven¬ 
tion, and that it, or something very like it, must once have 
had a concrete existence. The proof of the correctness of 
such a supposition lies in the feet, that it is the literary, 
and not the popular scale, which is found to have spread 
itself everywhere in the Far East. 

I fear that the mere indication of the proof of this fact 
will require as close attention from the reader as the argu¬ 
ments 1 have already imposed- The subject is, indeed, 
as full of difficulties as a brush is of bristles, In the hrsc 
place, in order to make clear the inductive argument I am 
bound now to follow, 1 have to take him over the Far 
East the wrong way round, historically speaking, vir., into 
Burma, Siam, and Shan-land, then into China. Cambodia, 
Annam,Tongking, and Cochin-China generally, and thence, 
through Malay-land to the Far • Eastern International 
Commercial Community of the present day. 

’The modern popular Burmese Troy weight system, in 
its existing forms, does not suggest anything Indian, and 
it is only by examination that its unquestionable identity 
with the Indian literary scale comes out To begin with, 
all the terms are purely Burmese, and the scale runs thus : 


Diagram I. 


« ywS 

4 yw4jt 

* pi 

* mO 

4 mit (12S yw^} 

Sfeyil 

640 ywC 
3*0 ywfiji 


.. make i ywSjt or great y»£ 
make i pi 
make i md 
make 1 mU 

. make t kyit or dckal 
make i bdl 


Now, the yv}g is the a^rus seed, and the yw^% or great 
yaji, is the adenantkera seed, the latter, you observe, being 
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4ioubIe of the former. But this does not help us, because, 
it will have been seen, 128 ywt make a fydt, and the ifydt 
represents neither the id/d nor the paJa^ However, there 
happens to be the further denomination, now practically 
obsolete hut constantly occurring in the older books, called 
the dSl. Five made^a Idlj and therefore 640 ran 
to a Idl Here the sweet confusion of the two standard 
seeds, already explained, comes into play, for the Burmese, 
In taking over the Indian literary scale bodily, as it can be 
otherwise shown that they did, confused the actual and the 
coiwencional raktikd^ and therefore all their Troy state¬ 
ments must be cut down by half, and thus ^20 ywi make a 
ddL In other words the Ml is the same thing as the pala, 
as an upper Troy weight. There is no doubt whatever 
that this is so, and, moreover, it can be clearly shown that 
b$l is etymologically the form that the Indian word pala 
would properly assume on being adopted into the Burmese 
language. 

So here we have the link we are seeking to show that 
the Indian literary scale of 320 raktikds to the pala spread 
over the Indian borders among the peoples further East 
possessed of the Indo-Chinese civilization. I ask this point, 
too, to be borne in mind, for It is another fundamental 
point in the argument. 

1 now ask the reader to step over for a moment into Siam 
and Shanland, Here we have as much confusion in termin¬ 
ology and presentment of fact as before, but, as the out- 
-come of a very long inquiry, 1 am able to present a com- 


parative table, on which I may fairly ask him to rely, of 


che Burmese and Siamese Troy weight systems, thus: 

♦ 

I 


BlAORAM IX. 


« f 


Surmue. 

Sia>wi 

Comfiediaa. 


4 

... make i 

5 hung. 

make x p6 

*< 

( 

9 pfe . 

... make i mil 

2 p 4 ... .. 

make i flUag 


9 rad . 

... make 1 mkt 

2 fdang 

make z saliiog 

'f 

4 TDit . 

... make 1 k;it 

4 sailing 

make i b&t 


5 ^ 7 ^ • 

... make i b 61 

. 

make 1 ikmlilog 

T/ 

^20 


$20 


• F 

THIRD 

SERIES, voi- vir. 


U 

vV 




% 

- - .... 

\1J4 
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Now, I wish to draw attention here to the following 
special points. Firstly, though the terminology and the 
subdivisions differ entirely, the fundamental fact remains, 
that the upper and lower denominations of both scales 
are identical. Secondly, the Siamese scale is practically 
identical with the Burmese, because the is un¬ 

doubtedly the adenantkera seed, as the yw$jt has Dec. 
seen to be, and both are equally connected with the Indian 
literary scale- Thirdly, 1 have called the Siamese scale the 
Siamese-Camhodian scale. I have done this, because, 
however little it may be the case now, the old Cambodian 
scale was identical with the Siamese, a fact which takes the 
wanderings of the Indian literary scale pretty far East. 
Indeed, the reason why 1 said that I was uking the 
wrong way round historically is, that, in my belief, the 
Indian literary scale of 320 rahithSs to the pala came into 
Indo-China vii Malay-land, by way of Cambodia into Siam, 
and thence into Burma. 

I presume It is generally known, that the Siamese form 
part of the great Tai Race, or, as the Burmese and through 
the Burmese we ourselves, call them, the Shans. The 
Shans, fundamentally affiliated to the Chinese proper, and 
once a comparatively homogeneous people of some political 
importance, now consist of a great number of disunited, 
and in some instances isolated, tribes, spread over a wide 
region in the Further East. For the present purpose they 
are useful, as showing in their notions of currency the 
influences upon them, exercised by the more compact 
nationalities which have dominated them. Their ideas of 
currency have been severally coloured, according to situa¬ 
tion, by the Burmese, Siamese. Chinese, and Cambodians, 
in a way that it has been of great interest to me to observe \ 
and perhaps the most interesting point of all is, that what¬ 
ever the influence has been, and however much the terms 
themselves may vary, the denominations used in each 
sphere of influence can all be stated in terms of each other, 
point for point, in comparison with whatl may now call the 
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Burmo-Sjam0.Cambodian scale- And thus they serve to 
show the continuous spread of the old Indian literary scale 
CO the M^khong at any rate. 

Next, I must ask your readers to look round the Malay 
Archipelago and Peninsula, despite the great and numerous 
difficulties that must lie in the path of every inquirer in 
those regions. Imagine a number of semi-civilized and 
savage tribes, chiefly.occupying a very large Archipelago, 
and they will perceive that two things must be looked for— 
a great variety in the actual weights of the standard 
denominations themselves, and puzzling differences in the 
nomenclature thereof. And they will find both beyond all 
doubt before they have proceeded far. Indeed, so endless- 
are the variations in the actual weights of the denomina¬ 
tions, chat in order to arrive at any definite idea of the rise 
of the modern Malayan Troy weight system, one must 
trust rather to the denominations, than to the actual weights 
they now represent in various places for various articles of 
commerce. And that, too, in spite of the difficulties 
created by the fact, that the weights are stated by travellers, 
traders and natives, sometimes in vernacular terms, some¬ 
times in the international commercial terms, and sometimes 
in a mixture of both. 

Patience and study have served, however, to unravel 
even the mad muddle of the Malayan scales, and to bring 
out clearly in time the following general average table. 

DiAGSAM III. 

5 kundart. coake 1 kupong 

4 kupong.make i mlyim 

4 mSyam. make i tihil 

4 1^1 make i bfingkal 

320 

Now, the Aundart is the candareen, or, in other words, 
the acUnantkera seed, the conventional rak&ikd of the 
Indian literary scale. And thus is brought into line with 
the gener^ Literary and Further Eastern scales the Malayan 
scale also. 
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I have now to consider one more point in thU connection. 
With the advent of the Europeans, having dealings in the 
ports of the whole of the Far East, there arose at once a 
necessity, for account purposes, for arriving at some common 
denominators, to which to be able to reduce the conflicting 
and endlessly varying standards and systems that the 
traders and adventurers had to confront The necessity 
was met, commercial fashion, effectively and practically at 
a very early period in the history of the dealings, for we 
find the existing international commercial weight system for 
the Far East partially in existence, in the notes of traders 
of the fifteenth century, and in full swing, substantially 
in the form in which we now have it, as early as the days 
of the first voyage to the East of the Dutch East India 
Company in i595*97* Perhaps it is rather late in the day 
to do so, but still 1 think it necessary to point out even 
now, that this international system is neither in form nor In 
nomenclature Chinese, but entirely Malayan in origin, 
being, I believe, based on the Malayan nomenclature of a 
commercial system of weights used in the Malayo-Chinese 
trade of the Middle Ages, found to be in existence by the 
Europeans on their arrival, and eventually modified by 
them to suit their own requirements. 

The international commercial terms are nowadays also 
used to suit the exigencies of a popular general scale so 
different in principle from that hitherto described, as 1 will 
presently explain, that 1 feel obliged to exhibit a longish 
table, which will very clearly bring out its Malayan origin. 


DtAGfcAM VI. 

iUSS OF INTERKAltONAL COMUBRCIAL TSRMS. 


Old Malay Jarvis 
Kdndart, kuodart 
Kapong, kQpang 
Mftyam, m 9 s 
Tabil, t^l 
Sangkal 
Katf ... 

Pikiil ... 


Intemadicnal Commercial P^rmt- 
CaodacMn. 

Cobang, copang. 

Mace, mas. 

Tael, tale. 

BcmcaL 

Cally. 

picul, pecul. 
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So far as it deals with matters Malayan, and distinctly 
ifi its origin, the international commercial scale, therefore, 
constitutes the latest development of the ancient Indian 
scale of 320 rakiikds to the/tf 4 i. 

Now, while I was endeavouring to trace the history of 
the Troy weight system of modern India, I had vei^ little 
to say about the literary scale, and had it not been for the 
excursions Eastwards we have just been making together, 
it might have been thought that it had died. So also, in 
considering the Far Eastern systems, it might be thought 
that the Indian popular scale of 96 raiis to the iSld bad 
failed to commend itself beyond the Indian borders. But 
all such Institutions die hard, and research will show chat 
the literary scale of India has failed to kill its rival, the 
popular scale, In more than one most interesting instarice. 

It is the Indian popular scale that has found its way 
among the wild tribes on the Indian and Tibeto-Burman 
border—the Chins, the Lushais, the Nagas, the Slngphos, 
the Kachins—and that, too, despite the eclecticism, with 
which these untrained populations have borrowed their 
fiscal terms from their neighboi/rs on both sides the borders. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting instances existing of 
the evolution of ideas is to be found in the cumbrous and 
complicated attempts of the most civilized of these border 
peoples, the Manipurls, to engraft the ideas embodied in 
the Indian popular scale on to the terminology of their 
own previously acquired monetary scale—also by the way 
originally Indian. That scale had no reference to weight 
at all, but related to the counting of cowries when used as 
currency. 

This point has more than an academic interest, for it is 
on the basis of dividing the upper Troy denomination into 
400 parts, as a survival of the method of counting cowries 
for currency, that the Indian popular scale has been carried 
into Nepal, and from Nepal, through its trade with Tibet, 
far into all sorts of regions, East and North, in Central 
Asia. And not only that, it is this very relic of savagery, 
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this memoriaJ of early attempts to meet the necessities of 
primitive fiscal conditions, that lived on into the highly 
civilized gold coinage and currency of the great Emperor 
Akbar, which was itself based on the Indian popular scale 
of 96 reUis to the t$ld. 

But 1 have kept to the last the best instance of the 
ground covered by the Indian popular scale in about the 
least likely place, at hrst sight, for its occurrence—Ancient 
China. The case is here based on the badly presented 
and somewhat, I chink, undeservedly discredited researches 
of my late friend, Terrien de Lacouperie. However, as he 
has never touched upon the points I am now urging, it Is I, 
and not he, that should be held responsible for what follows. 

Terrien de Lacouperie shows, in his cloudy pages, that 
up to the seventh century a.d. at any race, and partially up 
to several centuries later, the old Chinese had a popular 
scale, which, though it can be compared with the Indian, 
is, like the Indian, not recognised in the classics. But 
because this scale contains terms still in use in a very 
different sense, I wish to mention that I am now speaking 
of Ancient China only. Thus: 

DitoaAii IV. 

Early Indian Eofutar ScaU Ancient CMnete Popular Seale. 

{Muhammadan Rrm), 

$ rail . loake i CD&sha 6 chu . make i 

4 tn^ha. make 1 (&nk 2 bvk make i ch^ 

2 chb . make t liing 

j tSok . make i tdli 2 Ukng make i kio 

96 48 

Now, the cht. is the conventional adenantkera seed, or, 
roughly, double the rait, and therefore the old kin muse 
have represented the t6ld. I have elsewhere,* and perhaps 
erroneously, worked out the old kin to be the Indo-Chinese 
tickal, which belongs properly to the Indian literary scale. 
Asa matter of practical fact, the kin was actually between 
the tSld and the tickal; thus, Caking common standards, the 

* Vide Indian Aniiguary, rol. nvu,, p, 29 i. 
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iSld 19 180 grains, the hin is 195 grains, and the tickal is 
225 grains. However this may be, the great fact remains 
that the Ancient Chinese, even up to medieval times, had a 
popular Troy scale closely allied to the Indian and directly 
comparable with it. It is easy to perceive that, since the 
Indian popular scale is partly due to Greek influence, this 
consideration opens up a long vista for speculation and 
inquiry. 

Of course, all the world knows that what I have thus 
described is not the case now, and that the Chinese have 
for centuries had a decimal scale. This scale seems to 
have arisen as a convenient way of enumerating the paper 
currency established in China between the ninth and 
fifteenth centuries, a.d. It was, under the Mongols in the 
thirteenth century, of paramount importance and in uni¬ 
versal Uie, and after centuries of confusing struggle, it sup¬ 
pressed the old and popular scale. I put it forward, as a 
supposition based on their terminology, that the decimal 
divisions of the notes were transferred to a new use from 
the old decimal divisions of the Mongol Army. 

1 thus speak of this fresh scale, because it is going to 
give trouble. Chinese trade influence has made itself felt 
clearly all over the Far East, all over Indo-China and 
Malay-land. It has become paramount in Tengking, 
Annam and Cochin-China. It has fought hard in the 
Philippines and in the Sulu Archipelago with many another 
influence to good purpose. It has made itself felt in the 
Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, and has strongly affected 
Burma and Siam. And the result has been that the com¬ 
prehension of the existing Far Eastern scales is not quite 
so easy as it might appear from my former remarks. For 
1 regret to say, tliat wherever one goes, one has to face the 
more or less plain existence of two concurrent scales : die 
local variety of the Indian literary, and the local conceptipn. 
of the Chinese decimal. The less plain the fact, the more 
puzsling the phenomena always are, and in any it 
causes confusion where, indeed, very little is to he desired.^ 
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Its troublesome presence exists, however, everywhere. In 
Siam it pleasantly makes the same term half of itself, 
according to the scale used: in Malay-Iand it has had the 
effect of making traders, skippers and travellers, having no 
doubt clear conceptions of their meaning in their own minds, 
but not much vernacular knowledge, cheerfully adopt the 
terms of one scale while using the other: in Burma it has 
played a kind of practical joke and confused everyone, 
natives and foreigners. Thus, having carefully learnt that 
the equivalent of i6 annas makes a ky^i or rupee, and chat 
2 annas make a one naturally expects that half a rupee. 
i.e., 8 annas, would equal 4 mtl. But it does not: It equals 5. 
So also 10 annas equal 6 and not 5 ntH. The little difficulty 
thus created with 12 annas, which should properly equal 
6 mti, is got over by calling them 3 wd/ or quarters, which is 
correct. Now, all this is not playing the fool on the part of 
a whole nation. It merely means first, that the Burmese 
populace has adapted its Troy scale to the British-Indian 
coinage now current, and next, not being brilliantly endowed 
with mathematical skill, that it has mixed up the scale bor¬ 
rowed from India with that borrowed from China. In the 
former 8 and in the latter !0 made a ky^. Thus, 
in order to face new conditions, the Burmans went straight 
over from the Indian literary to the Indian popular scale, 
while adhering to the terminology adopted for the former. 
In like fashion also, in bis gold coinage, the late King, 
Mindon* Mm, of Burma, adopted the British • Indian 
standards, while adhering to the partial decimal system 
adapted from China. These were both practical measures 
easily taken, but they caused one investigator, at any rate, 
a vast deal of Inquiry. 

The last matter connected with our subject to be seriously 
affected by Chinese influence was the Far Eastern inter¬ 
national commercial scale. This, as 1 have already said, 
was in origin Malay, and in the earliest instances In which 
it comes to light, it is purely Malay in form, too. It is, 
however, almost as early found current in Chinese form ? 
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then the two forms are found for centuries concurrent, till 
at last the Chinese form has conquered. Where the two 
forms differ and agree can be seen thus : 

Diaobam V. 

INTSBMATIONAl- COMMERCIAL SCALE. 

Old Malay Chinue Dtdmal Fbrm. 

5 candareens make i nace 10 candareeos make t nace 

16 mace ... make i lae) -to mace ... make 1 tSel 

20 tael ... make x ca«y {1600) j r6 tael ... make r catty (xCoo) 

loo catties... make x picul j xoo cattles... make i ptcul 

Thus it was that the old merchants met the varying 
conditions they found around them in their own rough-and- 
ready. but most effective, fashion. But the scale shows a 
further interesting fact- They found that the tael was not 
only the upper Troy weight, but also roughly the ounce 
(tvoirflupcis. as they used to call it; so they boldly made 
16 ^el go to the catty, or pound avoirdupois, and 100 catties 
go to the picul, the hundredweight on quintal. And thus 
did they arrive at what they wanted to get at—a standard 
weight system of reference for the Far East practically on 
all fours with their own familiar standards of the West. 

I have now performed the main task before me in this 
article, and to meet criticism that, while I promised to 
write about currency I have written about Troy weight, I 
must repeat that emphatically the Far Eastern peoples have 
never separated either the ideas or the denominations of 
Troy weight and money of account, i.e.. of currency. They 
have gone, indeed, much further, for every such coinage as 
they have produced has merely been an effort to give 
practical effect to the conventional denominations of their 
Troy weight and currency, and thus have all the three 
subjects of Troy weight, currency and coinage, been always 
quite inextricably mixed up. It is much the same in India, 
and the further one takes the inquiry back, the more do 
the terms for Troy weight and currency and coinage become 
synonymous, and at no time, even up to the present day, 
have they become completely separated. So much is this 
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the case, that in tracing out elsewhere* the history of the 
Indian terms for bullion weights, 1 had to include chose 
for money. The only difference between the two sets of 
scales lies in this, that where money Is mentioned, the 
question of alloy influences the fates at which one denomina¬ 
tion is compared with another. To give a concrete example. 
In South India the number of fananis to a pagoda is a 
conventional proportion in a statement of Troy weights, 
but the number of fanams to a pagoda will vary according 
to the alloy in any particular sort of /anatn or pagoda in a 
statement of current money. 

Politically, It is most difficult to formulate any clear 
lessons from, or to draw any clear comparisons with, these 
dealings of past days, as the conditions, then and now, vary 
so essentially. In the days we have been considering, com¬ 
mercial communications were very slow and so uncertain, 
that Eastern and Western finance could not control or inter¬ 
fere with each other, Finance, indeed, had always to be 
entirely local. Whereas, in the present days of practically 
instantaneous communications throughout the globe, finance 
has become so universal as to be, for all intents and pur¬ 
poses, centralised in a few Western cities. In those days 
it was the producer rathef than the holder of produce, i.e., 
the merchant, and certainly not the holder of the media of 
exchange, i.e., the financier, chat controlled the markets and 
held the power in commerce- It was not that the principles 
of wholesale buying and selling, or of the course of exchange 
and the profits to be made thereby, were not understood or 
appreciated. It was that the power to act on them in any 
but a petty provincial manner was not possessed. Whereas, 
nowadays the financiers so control the markets and hold the 
power In commerce, that the great fight for supremacy, and 
all ch& .personal advantages jc brings, lies entirely between 
the holders of the two great media of exchange, gold and 
silver. 

If anyone will take the trouble to pore over the financial 
* Vide indian AnHtpiary, vol. xxvii., pp. ^3 ff., 85 If,, 
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controversies of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries in law-abiding lands, as I have often spent 
the modicum of leisure at my command in doing, 1 chink 
it will be found that something like this has happened. 
At first the producers so held the power, that the fight for 
wealth was between their two great divisions, the agricul¬ 
turists and the manufacturers. The agriculturists long pre¬ 
vailed, land acts and the protection of agricultural products 
being the consequence. Then came the turn of the manu¬ 
facturers Co the detriment of the agriculturists, when succes¬ 
sion acts and protection of manufactures as certainly ensued. 
Meanwhile, causes were at work, which brought the holders 
of products, the merchants, to the fore, with free trade as 
one result; while other causes, chiefly increased communi¬ 
cations, brought about that triumph of finance we see every¬ 
where at the present day, and with it the mighty fight for 
the supreme control between the holders of gold and the 
holders of silver that is going on around us, as practically 
the only commercial battle of commanding importance. 

It is here only that it seems to me, speaking entirely as 
an onlooker and student at a distance, that we can bring 
the old lore to bear on existing conditions. At first, 
among semi-civilized or early civiliaed nations we find chat 
exchange was manipulated merely that profit might be 
made by the Courts and the officials out of the peoples 
they always misgoverned. It begins with a system of out¬ 
going and in-coming measures. The profit was the differ¬ 
ence between ,the size of the measures employed for 
weighing in and weighing out the same goods. It is a 
most interesting and instructive study to watch the effects 
of this. Where there was political power the difference 
was as great-as, oppression dare go. Where there was 
no political power the difference was fair enough, and 
was what we should now call “cover,” just sufficient to 
compensate for risk, maintenance, incidental expenses and 
charges. 

Exchange is next seen in the buying of the medium of 
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one place with the medium of another, the profit or loss in 
the transaction arising solely out of the difference in the 
quality of the metal itself, nearly always silver, and the 
quantity temporarily present in the two places with refer¬ 
ence to the quantity of purchasable merchandize. This 
class of exchange involved the risk and expense of trans¬ 
porting bullion from place to place. Communications, both 
in frequency and safety, had to be vastly improved before 
exchange by means of documents representing the medium, 
such as Bills of Exchange as we now have them, to say 
nothing of telegraphic transfers, could be brought into play. 

Well, at first the general scales we have been carefully 
examining were kept alive so long, so persistently, and so 
widely by the Courts and the officials for tkeir purposes, 
and the enormous mass of local variations thereon were 
created by the merchants and producers iryv ikeir purposes; 
by the former for profits out of general, and by the latter 
for profits out of local, exchange, as they understood it. 
Then when the Europeans came in and created the inter- 
national commercial scale, which is the furthest point we have 
been able to reach at present, the trading capital, indeed, 
was, as now, found in Europe, but the merchant adventurers, 
as they were then called, had no control over exchange 
whatever; and their object accordingly was to ascertain 
firstly, the most stable medium of exchange, and secondly, 
a common measure for it. The medium was, as all the 
world knows, silver, and the common measure the inter¬ 
national commercial scale already explained. 

The question has now become vastly complicated by new 
conditions, but it seems to me, as an outsider, with every 
deference to Royal Commissions and so on, to be the same 
still as regards the medium itself. It is, Indeed, just now 
overlaid and kept out of/sight by the all-engrossing fight 
between the winners ip the great commercial stru^le of 
the ages,—the financiers, holders of gold and holders of 
silver. But there is still the third defeated party to the 
general struggle, composed of the producers and the holders 
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of the produce, whose interest is vitally concerned in the 
vcitory of the most stable of the two metals as the medium 
of exchange—meaning by the most stable metal that in 
which the values of produce can be inost conitnuously 
expressed with the least variation. The available evidence 
on this point is most difhcult, because of the difficulty of 
correctly gauging the precise value of each item in it; but 
if, as ] believe the indications to point* silver is the most 
stable metal, then I would submit that the one lesson to be 
learnt from the past, is that it is to the vital interest of the 
agriculturist, the manufacturer, the merchant, to throw the 
whole weight of their influence into the struggle between 
the financiers on the side of silver. In saying this I do 
not wish to infer that those who now do so are not right, 
as regards tkeir interests, in holdii\g on to gold. 

The victory at present lies no doubt with the holders of 
gold, and this is a victory, which has been brought about 
by so long and so complicated a series of conditions, which 
has been won in so fair a flght, which affects so intimately 
the entire commerce of the world, that one hardly wonders 
at Governments and responsible statesmen hesitating to 
take any active step to disturb it, despite, the vastness of 
the other interests concerned- 
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Bv SiNICUS. 

Some people assert that British policy has failed in China, 
while others, like Lord Charles Beresford, say that there 
never was any British policy to break down. Be that as it 
may, one thing has been clearly established, and that is, 
that the British Legation at Peking did not know anything 
. of Kang Yu Wei and his band of Reformers, and of the 
impending coup d^tat in the Palace. The Legation was 
apparently not In couch with Chinese thojghi and Chinese 
aspirations at the capital, nor does it appear chat the British 
Minister was kept informed of the contents of the Peking 
GazetU, which is issued daily. That venerable journal, the 
oldest in the world, contains the edicts of the Emperor or 
Dowager-Empress and the memorials of the Viceroys, and 
gives one an insight into the proceedings of the Central 
Government. Jn fact, there was no reliable information, 
on which Sir Claude Macdonald could have acted or 
advised the Foreign Office. It seems clear, therefore, that, 
under the present circumstances, the organisation of some 
sort of Intelligence Department attached to the British 
Legation is a prime necessity. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out chat Russia has already forestalled England in 
that respect. 

China is now in a transition state: the events being 
enacted are momentous to her, and any false move by any 
Foreign Power, on insufficient or misleading information, 
would be fraught with serious consequences in the future. 
In the sixties, Japan was in a similar plight, but she found 
a pillar of strength and hope in the wise counsels of the 
Britbh Minister, Sir Harry Parkes. That Minister was 
ably and cheerfully served by his assistants, and especially 
by Messrs. Satow* and Aston, who subsequently attained 
distinction as Japanese scholars. 


Kov Sir Ernest SaIo% British Mia later to Japan. 
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At European capitals, social intercourse is an important 
factor in diplomacy. But at Peking there is no community 
of language or Ideas, and It is difficult to keep up a general 
conversation. In the seventies, Sir Thomas Wade cried 
to establish social amenities between the Foreign Legations 
and the Tsung-IUYamdn, but his attempt was not successful. 
What the British Minister failed to accomplish was some¬ 
what mitigated, by the suavity and perseverance of the 
Russian Minister, General Vlangali, and the German 
Minister, Herr von Brandt, who succeeded in establishing 
personal relations with Mandarins of the highest rank at 
Peking. 

The policy of the ‘‘sphere of influence/' which has been 
successfully applied to the partition of Africa, has been 
modified into that of the “sphere of interest” to suit the 
circumstances of China ; and this latter policy has again 
been qualified by that of the “ open door,” Whether the 
“ door is now open ” to the commerce of the world, in ail 
parts of China, is a matter of individual opinion; indeed, 
Lord Charles Beresford, the true “emissary of civillza- 
cion” deputed by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of England, after making inquiries on the spot, has come 
to the conclusion that, in vi^w of Russian activity In Man¬ 
churia and of Russian occupation of Niuchuang, one of the 
Treaty Ports, the “open door” has been shut, and that 
the British “sphere of interest "in the Yangtze Valley is 
more of a cosmopolitan than an exclusive nature. It seems 
clear, then, that England must come to the rescue, if she 
wishes to maintain her prestige in the Far East, to retain 
her commercial supremacy, and to ‘'keep face” in respect 
of her guarantee to uphold the integrity and independence 
of the Chinese Empire, and of her promise to afford guid¬ 
ance and assistance to China, in the paths of reform and 
progress. There can be no difficulty in observing such 
guarantee or fulfilling such promise, because British poli¬ 
ticians of all shades of opinion are agreed that the integrity 
of China must be maintained at all costs, and because the 
spirit of reform is already abroad in the Empire. 
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As regards the maintenance of the integrity of China, 
ihe first step towards its. consummation appears to be the 
appointment of a responsible Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, with whom the representatives of Foreign Powers 
could transact business as at the capitals of Europe. The 
Tsung-li*Yamfin has served its purpose in the past, and 
must now be superseded by a more efficient and time- 
saving agency. The ignorance of geography and history 
of the Ministers of the Yamen lead to a great deal of pro¬ 
crastination and delay, and place the Ministers themselves 
at a great disadvantage. When negotiations relating to the 
Tong-king frontier were in progress in 1896, M- Gdrard, 
the French Minister, availed himself of the ignorance of 
the Mandarins, and pressed for the cession of certain tracts 
of the Shan States, which had been ceded by England to 
China, on the express understanding that they must not be 
transferred to a third Power without England's knowledge 
or sanction. Such instances of giving way under pressure, 
through sheer ignorance, may be multiplied. 

Such obsequiousness may also be due to pusillanimity or 
to a conviction as to the futility of all resistance or opposi¬ 
tion. The Chinese are a commercial rather than a military 
race, though, when emergency arises, they can fight as they 
have fought under Gordon or Tso Tsang Tung. But, at 
present, they have neither an army nor a navy. They 
have no leaders on whom they can rely, and consequently 
they have no discipline, and are ignorant of military science. 
What they now most urgently require is a stiffening with 
the military spirit, which will not only give them a little 
more backbone In their dealings with Importunate foreign 
representatives, but will also enable them to deal with 
internal disturbances or foreign aggressions. England can 
be of great service cq China in this matter—and to her own 
advantage, because the prosperity and growth of commerce 
depend essentially upon the peace and security of a country. 
Great Britain not only carries 82 per cent, of the total 
foreign trade with China, whose total gross value, in 1896, 
was ,^57,274,000, but pays 76 per cent of the dues and 
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duties collected in that trade.* When England has lavished 
so many million pounds sterling on Egypt, which is not as 
yet of equal commercial value to China, and when she has 
presented Lord Kitchener with more than ^100,000 to found 
a Gordon Memorial College for the purpose of dispelling the 
intellectual darkness of the Soudan, and ameliorating its 
social and moral condition, there is every reason to suppose 
that China, which has so materially contributed to the 
wealth and prosperity of England since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, will receive full consideration, at the hands of 
the British public and the British capitaiists, Lord Charles 
Beresford is eminently quaJided to assume the r 61 e of such 
a spokesman, and no doubt he will not fail to Impress on 
his countrymen the claims China has on British sympathy 
and British assistance. In connection with this subject, it 
is for serious consideration for the British public whether a 
new Woolwich or a Sandhurst might not be founded at 
WeUhai wei for training the nucleus of a Chinese army. 

In order to secure the stability and prepress of the 
Chinese Empire, military reform must not be dissociated 
from civil reform. For inaugurating, in a systematic way, 
reform in civil, and especially in fiscal matters, it is neces¬ 
sary that a special Bureau should be appointed consisting 
of responsible and experienced Chinese and Manchu 
Ministers and of competent and trustworthy foreign 
advisers. As regards the personrtel of the Bureau^ public 
opinion in China would point to H. E. Chang Chih Tung, 
H. E. Li Hung Chang, and H. E. Jung Lu and H. E. 
Kang Yi, with H.R.H. Prince «Ching as President The 
foreign advisers might be of British, American, or Japanese 
nationality. It is evident that, since the Chinese barriers 
of exclusion have been broken down, and since China can¬ 
not expel or keep out the " western barbarians,” she must, 
for her own sake and for the maintenance of her own 
integrity and independence, accept reforms on Western 
lines, and imbibe that spirit of pacriocism in' her army and 
navy which is exhibited in Europe and America. 

• Colquboun's China in Trans/ormation, pp 15 s, 153. 
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THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE SUDAN. 

By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

Recent occurrences in Uganda show, beyond doubt, that 
the evils and dangers incident to its appropriation as a field 
for British enterprise still exist. They have been growing 
and accumulating for more than twenty years, and the time 
has fully arrived for resolute and more discreet efforts to 
overcome them, Perhaps the searching and important 
inquiry on the spot, which is now asked for, may throw 
greater light upon the whole situation, and make clear the 
various improvements that are desiderated. The main 
facts, however, up to last September, are indicated in Blue 
Books and other public documents. 

The Uganda Protectorate dates only from August, 1894, 
Its antecedents, however, stretch back to April, 1875, when 
Mr H. M. Stanley, as he records in his '‘Through the 
Dark Continent,” converted King Mtesa to Christianity, and, 
as spedai correspondent of the Daily TeUgraph, addressed 
a memorable appeal to “ the leading philanthropists and the 
pious people of England.*’ "Here, gentlemen,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “is your opportunity; embrace it! The people 
on the shores of the Nyanza call upon you. Obey your 
own generous instincts, and listen to them; and I assure 
you that in one year you will have more converts to Chris¬ 
tianity than all other missionaries can number.” 7 t was 
in response to this appeal that the Church Missionary 
Society entered the field in 1876, and a French Catholic 
mission followed in 1877. Both organizations made many 
converts, but their rivalry caused complications which 
King Mwanga, Mtesa’s unworthy successor, was clever' 
enough to turn to trfe -own advantage. The British East 
Africa Company took upon itself a task far beyond its 
powers when, In 1890, it sent Captain Lugard to establish 
control over the country on its behalf. 

Uganda, it may be pointed out, is a sort of tropical 
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Switzerland, and about as lai^e, peopled chiefly by an 
agricultural community of Bantu origin, but with a more 
or less dominant class-, known as Wahuma, which probably 
in distant times migrated from the north and conquered 
the earlier Wagaoda settlers. There is a similar variety 
of race, bur with differences, among the inhabitants of 
Unyoro, to the north, of Ankole, to the west, of Usogo. 
to the east, and of other adjacent districts, who always 
claimed to be independent, though suzerainty over them 
had been asserted, and to some extent maintained, by 
Mtesa, a black Napoleon in a small way. Mwanga's 
authority, even in Uganda, was always weak, and, had it 
not been for British intervention, the whole country might 
before now have fallen under the dominion of Kabarega, 
the formidable Wanyoro potentate with whom the exiled 
Muhammadans of Uganda took refuge in 1890. All these 
petty states are on the direct “ Cape to Cairo” line, and the 
control over them was coveted by European and other 
adventurers long before Mr. Rhodes’s.railway project was 
thought of. The district was looked forward to as an 
annex of the Egyptian Sudan a quarter of a century ago, 
and Emin Pasha’s Equatorial Province was in touch with 
it, and more than once in conflict with its rulers Since 
1886 it has been hemmed in on the south-west by German 
East Africa. The original scheme of the Congo Free State 
encroached on it from the west, and so much of it as is not 
now included in the Uganda Protectorate or in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, as resuscitated by Lord Kitchener, has 
been “leased” by Great Britain to King Leopold. There 
was policy, albeit short-sighted, in Mtesa^s welcoming of 
Mr. Stanley’s overtures in 1875 and of the missionary inva¬ 
sion that followed. There was policy as short-sighted, and 
in the end more disastrous, in Kabarega’s rejection of Mr. 
Stanley’s proffered friendship twenty-four years ago and m 
his intermittent warfare with the Waganda and their “ pro¬ 
tectors ” ever since. 

Almost the first business taken in hand by Captain 
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Lugard, after his arrival in December, 1890, at Mengo, 
the native capital of Uganda, by the side of which Kampala, 
the British capital, has since been built, was the setting up 
of a chain of forts along the frontiers of Unyoro, for which 
purpose he practically annexed the Toru district. He set 
up other forts in the south, the principal being in Buddu. 
This was the most remote of the ten provinces into which 
he roughly divided Mwanga’s kingdom, three others being 
assigned to the Muhammadans, and the rest, a compact 
group in the middle, to the Protestants, with Mwanga as 
iheir reconverted head. Captain Lugard’s scanty resources 
were taxed to the utmost in endeavouring to keep even 
a show of peace among the ant^onistic elements entrusted 
to his care, and the most important step taken by him with 
this object has had issues that he can scarcely be blamed 
for not having foreseen. 

Those who have read the -detailed history of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition will remember that in 1889, after 
“ rescuing” the luckless Emin, Mr. Stanley turned adrift at 
Kavalli’s, on the Albert Nyawa side of Unyoro, a great 
concourse of Sudanese and other mercenaries, with their 
wives and slaves, whom Emin had gathered round him in 
his Equatorial Province bot found there altogether un¬ 
manageable. Mr. Stanley considered himself very adroit 
and fortunate in being'able to get rid of or escape from 
these ruffians, whom be described as permeated and 
saturated with mutiny, rebellion and treason,'* and whom 
he suspected of plotting to capture him and all his party 
and hand them over to the Mahdi.* They had been 
raiding about for some two years, oppressing the Muham- 
,madan population with which they bad no real sympathy, 
and ruthlessly persecuting all the pagans and any Christians 
whom they came across, when Captain Lugard, finding he 
could in no other way put any restraint upon them, enlisted—^ 
about 200 of their number for service in the forts he had 
established in the Toru district They continued to be, for ' 

♦ Puliamentary Paper C—5,906, pp. ii, 15. 
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some time at any rate, Irrestrainable. While the 1,200 or 
1,300 unattached Sudanese—often inaccurately spoken of as 
Nubians, and more familiarly as Nubles—wrought as much 
havoc as they pleased in Unyoro and elsewhere, the Char¬ 
tered Company’s picked body of 200 commirted scandalous 
atrocities,which, when brought to the notice of the authorities, 
were not denied. Captain Lugard’s apology for his tolerance 
of their misconduct (in a letter dated 13th November, 
1893) was that he had been “debarred from exercising such 
a full measure of supervision and control as he should have 
desired, owing to the insufficient number of Europeans 
available to the Administration." “ These Nubians,” it 
was averred by the Rev. R. P. Ashe, one of the most 
energetic and discreet of the missionaries in Uganda, “ are 
guilty of the most horrible outrages, not only on the people 
of Unyoro, but on those in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the British forts in Toru. These include (a) violation of 
women ; (^) the subjection of women to the most frightful, 
horrible and indecent treatment, in many cases resulting in 
death; (e) the seizure of slaves; {d) the forcible circumcision 
of boys; (^) religious persecution." The worst offences 
appear not to have been committed, or at'least not to have 
been known of, till after Captain Lugard had left the 
country in June, 1892, and, on their being discovered, 
measures were taken to check the wrong-doing and to 
improve the discipline of the force; but in his report on 
the general situation in the country, dated ist November, 
1893, Gerald Portal called attention to “the 

hatred and terror inspired by these Sudanese ex-soldiers, 
and the deeds of cruelty practised upon native men and 
women by that portion of them who were left by the 
Company, unpaid and uncontrolled, on the western frontier 
of Uganda."* As a risky alternative to expelling these 
pernicious intruders, the hundreds not already enlisted in 
the Company's service, and some others who had joined 
them in the interval, were gradually added to the force 
* Pariiamentar)* Paper C—P- 
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started by Captain Lugard, in the expectation that, as Sir 
Gerald Portal considered, under strict discipline/* they 
would make excellent soldiers/’ In this way the small 
army of Uganda Rifles, the larger part of which mutinied in 
1897, was built up. 

The stages by which Her Majesty’s Government was 
led to take up the white man’s burden ” that the British 
East African Company soon found itself quite unable to. 
bear need not be here detailed. In his announcement of 
the contemplated change, on isi June, 1894, the Earl of 
Kimberley promised that the Uganda Protectorate should 
•‘extend only to the territory known as Uganda proper/’’ 
being " bounded by the territories known as Usogo, Unyoro, 
Toru and Koki and that within this area of about 15.000 
square miles, with a population of about 450,000, the 
actual administration would be left in the hands of the 
native chiefs, the Commissioner having all the powers to 
preserve peace and tranquillity in the country/' Before that 
statement was made, however, Colonel (now Sir Henry) 
Colville, the representative of the Government in Uganda, 
had deemed it proper to invade Unyoro, and both that 
independent kingdom and the smaller sub-kingdoms had 
been brought more or less under British control As soon 
as he heard of the attack on Kabarega, Lord Kimberley 
telegraphed, on 9th June, “Colonel Colville should be told 
that he must understand that he must confine his military 
operations and occupations of forts in Unyoro or other 
places not included in the Protectorate to such measures 
as are indispensable to secure the safety and defence of 
Uganda." But Instructions and news travel slowly between 
Downing Street and Central Africa, and only those on the 
spot can decide as to what is or is not “indispensable." 
The mischief, if mischief it was, had been done. Captain 
Thruston, acting under Colonel Colville’s orders, had not 
only embarked on a fresh expedition against Kabarega, but 
had inflicted a temporary defeat upon him and, in answer 
to his appeal for peace, had replied, “The first condition' 
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will be that you should become an obedient British subjeci- 
All that Lord Kimberley could do, long after the event, 
was, to thank Captain Thrusion for his “ valuable services to 
the Protectorate,’* and to offer a mild and ineffective protest: 
“No such condition of peace should be Insisted on. Unyoro 
is outside the limits of the Protectorate, and neither the 
chief himself nor any of his subjects can be considered 
under the protection, still less as the subjects, of Her 
Majesty/* The war with Kabarega has been fitfully 
carried on ever since, and though neither Ins country nor 
the adjacent districts, nor Uganda itself, can be said to 
have been conquered as yet, the Uganda Protectorate was 
on the 30th June. 1896, so far extended—on paper—as to 
include Unyoro, Usogo and other territories east and west, 
and is now—on paper—nearly thrice as large as Lord 
Kimberley declared it to be in June, 1894. 

The excuse or justification for these extensions and for 
any others which may follow is that, having obtained a 
footing in this out-of-the-way part of Central Africa, we 
have no choice between widening our ground in order to 
hold it or ignomtnlously abandoning the enterprise. Each 
fresh advance against Kabarega has been, an alleged retri- • 
bulion for his efforts to recover the territories we have 
taken from him. So, doubtless, the unequal struggle will 
gp on uniil we have really mastered not only the Wanyoro, 
hut all others who resist our sway. It may be taken 
for granted that no more killing and conquering than they 
could help were indulged in by Colonel Colville, whose 
employment in Uganda barely covered a year, and by 
Major Cunningham, Major Owen. Captain Thruston and 
his other valiant assisUuts, The evident intention of the 
Government to enforce as pacific a policy as possible was 
shown in the appointment of Mr. Berkeley, a civilian, to 
succeed him as Commissioner and Consul-General, 

In November. 1896, Mr. Berkeley reported that trade, 
though still not up to Mr. Stanley’s promise, and-chiefly for 
* PaillameMary Paper C.— 7 , 7 ® 8 j PP 5 ®> * 4 ** 
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the convenience of the European officials and missionaries, 
had more than quadrupled in two years; chat some of* the 
natives were acquiring a taste for English-made clothing, 
boots, tools, household utensils, writing materials, and scented 
soap ; and that others, or the same, were “ fully alive to the 
importance of fostering native products " and had " begun 
to develop a very considerable readiness for remunerative 
and voluntary work,” the average wage-rate being about 
threepence a day. Yet in the same month of November, 
rSqd, the puppet king, Mwanga, was fined ^^Tf.ooo and 
otherwise punished for having smuggled ivory across the 
German East African frontier instead of sending it through 
British territory to the Zanzibar coast, and In this proceed¬ 
ing we have what appears to have been the first Important 
and public intimation of the recrudescence of troubles in 
Uganda. These troubles, which culminated in July, 1897, 
were evidently conduced to by more causes than the official 
chroniclers have set forth. 

As far back as November, 1893, Sir Gerald Portal, in 
discussing "the factors of the whole Uganda question," 
had called attention to “ the neighbourhood of the jealous 
country of Unyoro on the northern frontier, with a king 
hostile to European influence and said to have been recently 
joined by a remnant of the Sudanese troops which revolted 
from Emin Pasha in the Equatorial Province,” and to “ the 
hostility of Muhammadanism on the north side among the 
Mahdists, and on the south and south-west among the 
Arabs, Manyema, etc,, of Tabora, Tanganyika and the 
Upper Congo.” “Everything I hear/’ he said^ “seems to 
point to a desperate and, perhaps, long-continued struggle 
in the centre of Africa between the advances of European 
civilization from the coasts on the ea^t and west, and the 
old class of Arab traders who are being driven back to the 
neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the north end of 
Nyasa, the upper waters of the Congo, and the south-west 
side of the Victoria Nyanza. In determining both the 
nature and result of this contest, the position is of vital 
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importance. Even now it is known that frequent com¬ 
munications pass from the Arabs of Tanganyika and Tabora 
to the fanatical Muhammadans of Wadelai and along the 
White Nile, as well as to the nearest and most dangerous 
neighbour of Uganda^ Kabarcga, King of Unyoro.”* 

The Wanyoro have since been considerably overawed, 
but by no means conciliated, and the three years' cam¬ 
paigning in the Nile valley, which has established Lord 
Kitchener at Omdurman, and much nearer than that to 
Uganda, would have been a sufficient cause of alarm to the 
intermediate communities, even had there been no north¬ 
ward movement from Uganda, and no Belgian occupation 
of Lado in the district ‘‘leased" to the Congo Free State 
in 1894. More disturbing than Captain Chaltin’s successful 
inarch to Lado in the latter part of 1897, however, was the 
failure of his superior officer. Baron Dhanis in the Aruwimi 
valley, in the previous February, when his Manyema fol¬ 
lowers mutinied, It is on record that the earlier operations 
of Baron Dhanis against the so-called Arab masters of the 
Manyema district, in 1893 and 1894, had provoked serious 
unrest on the southern and western borders of Uganda, 
There was more than unrest when, in June, 1897, some of 
the Manyema, whom Baron Dhanis was hunting down, 
making their way into the Uganda Protectorate, attacked 
and all but capttired the British fort at Katwe. Major 
Ternan, who was ad ministering the affairs of the Protectorate 
In Mr. Berkeley’s absence, repulsed them with the assistance 
of a few Congo troops; but, to do that, he had to draw so 
much of his own small force from Buddu chat Mwanga, 
after half a year’s sullen resentment of the treatment to 
which he had been subjected, or the abler malcontents with 
whom be was associated, considered the time opportune for 
an attempt, which had evidently been for some months in 
preparation, to throw off the British yoke. 

Early in May it was discovered that “ a very drunken 
Roman Catholic chief, in bad odour with the priests,” as 
* Parliamentary Paper C.—PP' * 9 » 
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Major Ternan described him, had induced two other 
chiefs CO join him In a conspiracy against "European methods 
of administration."* These two were promptly arrested and 
condemned to long imprisonment, but the prime offender 
escaped and was at large as a mischief-maker till December. 
To what extent King Mwanga was from the first mixed up 
in the plot is not clear; but he was so far implicated that 
on 6th July he deemed it prudent to hurry off to Buddu, 
where he hoped that, the district being almost denuded of 
its Sudanese garrison, he would be able to stir up a general 
rebellion. In this he was disappointed. Most of the 
Protestant Waganda and many of the Roman Catholics 
remaining loyal. Major Ternan promptly collected about 
a,000 of them to co-operate with the 200 or more Sudanese 
at his disposal. A battle, at the moment thought to be 
decisive, was fought on 19th July, as a result of which 
Mwanga took shelter in German East Africa, and wa.s 
there detained for some time by its authorities. Mwanga s 
baby*soo Chua was proclaimed king in his stead, and Major 
Ternan s report of a 3rd July, that "the rising is now com¬ 
pletely quelled," might have had some truth in it had there 
been no other complications to deal with. 

Unfonunately these were many and grave. While Major 
Ternan had on hand a much harder task chan he was aware 
of, and one much aggravated if not mainly caused by the 
alarm in the Uganda region which was consequent on the 
Anglo-Egyptian advance towards Khartum from the north, 
and the Congo Statens enterprises and failures on the north 
and west, his altogether inadequate resources were to be 
further drained. In June Major Macdonald, who had been 
almost constantly employed in Ease Africa for some years, 
was directed by the Government to procure " accurate 
knowledge of the territories lying on the northern and 
eastern frontiers of the East Africa and Uganda Pro¬ 
tectorates,” and " with this view, to explore the districts 

• These and following extracts are from Farliamentarr Papers C.—8,7x8, 
8.94*1 9(^*7 and 9***3- 
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adjacent to the Italian sphere in which the river Juba is 
believed to rise, and to cultivate friendly relations with the 
tribes residing in that portion of the British sphere/' This, 
of course, as was reasonably suspected from the first and as 
events have proved, though there were official concealments 
and denials at the time, was intended to be a movement 
from the south-east, like the Congo State's movement from 
the south‘West, in aid of General Kitchener's Sudan expedi¬ 
tion. Fo^tting how jnuch savage sympathy there was 
between the followers of the Khalifa, against whom it was 
crusading, and tlie Sudanese marauders, whom it had con¬ 
verted into the Uganda Rides, and assuming that some of 
these latter, numbering in all 1,500, could very well be 
spared for service iti the Nile valley, the Government 
ordered that 300 of them, with 100 Swahilis and aoo porters, 
should be dispatched from Kampala to meet Major Mac¬ 
donald at Njemps, on his way up from Mombasa with 
30 Sikhs and 150 ocher porters. The order reached Major 
Ternan just when his troubles with the turbulent Waganda 
were beginning, and when he needed all the forces at his 
command for his own use. He promised to do his best, 
but, writing to Lord Salisbury on 23rd July, added, “ \ 
think it right to point out that tliere is great difficulty in 
obtaining recruits to take their place; the number of N nbies 
is getting very low, and even chose are extremely unwilling 
to enlist, the rate of pay being so small as to be no induce¬ 
ment I am in hopes that I may shortly hear that your 
Lordship will have approved of the new rates suggested in 
the estimate for 1897-98, in which case, I think, more men 
will be forthcoming. Should I be unable to enlist sufficient 
Nubies, 1 propose to raise one or two companies of Swahilis; 
but this course would be very much more expensive.” It 
should be explained that the Sudanese soldiers’ pay had 
been fixed at a very low rate, on condition of their being 
allowed CO have in attendance on their march as many wives 
and other slaves as they wished, often eight or ten apiec^ 
whose services in working and stealing for them eked out 
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their own scanty Even their scanty wages, however, 

were apt to be In arrear, not apparently because the Uganda 
Administration was short of actual rnoney, but because, 
barter being the rule in Uganda, it was necessary that the 
wages should be paid in ‘‘trade goods," which there was 
great difficulty in bringing up from Mombasa. 

Major Macdonald reached Njemps, about 200 miles east 
of Kampala, on i6th September, and there he was joined 
on the 19th by 217 of the 300 Sudanese promised to him. 
More could not be supplied, as in the interval, and after 
Major Ternan had started for England under the impres- 
sion that all difficulties had been overcome, fresh and greater 
troubles had broken out in Buddu, Ankole, and other 
districts on the western side of Uganda. All available 
Sudanese were wanted for the shooting down of rebellious 
Waganda, and the few who proceeded to Njemps com¬ 
plained that they had been overworked and were being 
deprived of their pay. On 20th September their open 
mutiny began, the immediate provocation being Major 
Macdonald's necessary notification to them that, on their 
mysterious march into unknown lands, only one wife, boy, 
or other follo;wcr would be allowed to each. 

The story of this mutiny, its developments and the other 
troubles connected with it, is known in outline through our 
public press, and is succinctly told in the apparently impartial 
and discriminating report, dated i6th May, 1S98, which 
Mr. Berkeley prepared after his return to Uganda; and 
other official documents amplify and continue it as regards 
some details down to August, 1898. The initial disturbance 
among the Sudanese nt Njemps bad prompt effect on others, 
and, though all were not openly disloyal, few could be trusted * 
to keep in check the Waganda and others who made wide¬ 
spread use of the opportunities afforded them for endeavour¬ 
ing to profit by the weakness of their British rulers. Even 
if there were much clearer grounds for suspicion than there 
is any evidence of, it would be^ ungenerous and unfair to 
blame the officers and civilians on the spot for disasters by 
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which several of them lost their lives, and for acts that may 
now seem to have been reckless or ill-advised. The causes 
of the mischief, however, ought to be traced out and exposed, 
not only injustice to some subordinates who are now under 
a cloud, but also with a view to the prevention, as far as 
may be, of similar faults and blunders in the future. 

Whatever indiscretions may have been committed by the 
local authorities, prior 10 the attempted reorganization of the 
enlarged Uganda Protectorate in June, 1896, there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Berkeley and those working under him, 
or in his place while he was absent, were.really anxious to 
promote peace and good order in the out-of-the-way and 
very unmanageable territory committed to their care. In 
Uganda proper ah honest effort was made to maintain 
as far as possible, and not to interfere with more than 
seemed necessary, the rough sort of feudalism that the 
people were accustomed to. Mwanga was a weak and 
disreputable puppet. Yet his nominal kingship, with a 
British Commissioner to control him, answered, or might 
have answered, its purpose. Many of the chiefs under him 
appeared to be gradually adapting themselves to the altered 
conditions of the country, taking to the improvements in 
trade and agriculture, as did Mwanga himself, which British 
rule had introduced. The common folk, although still little 
better than serfs or slaves, were slowly discovering that 
they had rights as freemen, The former animosities between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries were dying 
out, and their rivalry was being carried on in ways less 
hurtful or more benehcial to their disciples. In the out¬ 
lying districts, especially in Usogo and Kavirondo to the 
east, and to some extent in Toru and Ankole to the west, 
in all of which the British authorities undertook to deal 
directly with the chiefs and serfs, without a puppet king as 
intermediary, there was more or less promise of a like 
evolution. Even in Unyoro, but little interfered with for 
some time, there was at any rate a possibility of padhcation 
and progress. If the Uganda Protectorate, Instead of being 
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more than 600 miles from the coast, had been as accessible 
even as che NyasaUnd Protectorate, and as well adminis¬ 
tered, if it could have been cleared of disturbing influences 
within it, and so waUed round as to be separated from 
outside disturbing influences, its stormy commencement 
might have been followed by something like calm and 
prosperity. 

The chief error of the administrators on the spot was 
in overestimating the value of their work and its effects. 
Because Mwanga owned a brougham, in which he could 
be driven to church if he wished, he was supposed to be 
enlightened. Because some of his chiefs lived m brick 
houses with thatched roofs, used English ploughs and other 
farming implements, and were beginning to cultivate coffee 
and tobacco, they were looked upon as civilized. Because 
some of the natives were willing to work at road-making, 
canal-makmg> and so forth, for threepenny worth of cloth 
or other goods per day, they were considered to have no 
grievances. What grievances could they have, if 200 
Sudanese troops sufficed to keep order in Uganda itself? 
and what ground could there be for alarm, seeing that the 
eastern and western provinces were each garrisoned by 
400 of these troops, and that Unyoro was looked after by 
500 more? The savagery of this mercenary body had 
evidently been considerably curbed or disciplined since Its 
organization as the Uganda Rifles. The men had come to 
be much less of a scourge to the native population, and 
much more submissive to their white employers. In this 
way, however, a false sense of security was created. ’‘Year 
after year," as Mr. Berkeley wrote in his report of May, 
1898, *‘they performed their work well and faithfully, and 
earned the good opinion of one officer after another, when 
under their immediate control. But, while officers succeeded 
each other, carrying away an excellent recollection of the 
men they had personally commanded, there was gradually 
brewing up in the mind of the troops a feeling of discontent, 
which only recently began to make itself clearly manifest. 
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They found that the work was heavy and continuous, that 
their pay and clothing (military) were frequently in arrears, 
that consunt expeditions separated them from their wives 
and families, and that their pay was very small in com- 
parison to that which, they began to learn, was given to 
more or less similar troops in neighbouring administrations,* 
and small even in comparison to that earned by Swahili 
porters, while it scarcely exceeded that of native labourers; 
and there can be no doubt that they looked with disfavour 
on, and in a sense resented, the constant change of officers. 
The feeling gained upon them that they had grievances, 
and it should be remembered that during last year (1897) 
they heard the news of the mutiny of the troops in the Congo 
State, and of the massacre of European officers, which 
followed, while, at the same lime, a certain wave of Muham¬ 
madan unrest, which was observed in various parts of the 
world, may in a minor degree have had its influence.” 

In much more than a minor degree, perhaps. The 
mutineers cannot but have been aware of General Kitchener’s 
operations in the north against the followers of the Khalifa; 
doubtless they shrewdly surmised that it was intended to 
use them in assisting those operations. Those of them, at 
any rate, who escaped from Major Macdonald near Njemps, 
and the other Sudanese who joined them, lost no time irj 
making their way northward and across the Nile, with the 
manifest object of getting in touch with the Khalifa. It 
was only after nearly a year’s pursuit and intermittent 
fighting that those who had not been killed off were 
dispersed by Major Martyr with the help of reinforcements 
from India as well as from British East Africa. Meanwhile 
the defection of a large number of the Uganda Rifles, and 
the disarming of most of the others which was thought 
expedient, had greatly encouraged and strengthened the 
native opposition started by Mwanga and the turbulent 
chiefs allied with him. The havoc that spread over the 
whole Protectorate would probably have been much more 
disastrous than it was, had not Kabarega, some of whose 
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Wanyoro were active in the murderous scramble, refused 
to co-operate with Mwanga, whom he reproached with 
being the cause of all the trouble." The conduct of the 
white officers, civilians, and missionaries was, of course, in 
the circumstances necessary as a matter of self-defence, 
and it was valiant in a way, for over and over again they 
were in dire peril; but there has been little to be proud of, 
little that is not deplorable, in the entire business. If the 
prolonged crisis in Uganda itself is now really over, if 
Mr. Berkeley and his associates are free to settle down 
again to the " spread of civilisation" by other agencies 
than Maxims and Remingtons, they will have no easy task 
in restoring the Protectorate to even the paltry and slippery 
stage of prosperity that had been reached a .year and a 
half ago. 

Nor is there apparent ground for expecting that any 
benefits, or any at all proportionate to the risks which are 
being run, will accrue from the fresh enterprises on which 
Major (now Colonel) Macdonald has been lately and 
Major Mariyr is at present engaged. About both of 
these enterprises the Government, perhaps excusably, is 
chary of information. Concerning Major Martyrs move¬ 
ments, nearly all we know is that they are designed in some 
way to hasten the opening of communications between the 
Uganda Protectorate and the Sudan provinces which Lord 
Kitchener Is to administer. Colonel Macdonald is reported 
to have secured control of the road to Lado, where the 
Congo State’s garrison has been locked up for more chan 
a year, and from which direct access to Fashoda and further 
north is important, if the aims of all the recent campaigning 
in the Nile Valley are to be persevered in. Whether or 
how far this campaigning in the Sudan is expedient or just 
is a question that need not here be discussed But It 
behoves those who applaud or sanction it, to consider^'^ 
whether any help that caa be sent up from Uganda will 
be at all worth the risk and loss entailed by it. A proposal 
to extend British authority southwards from Omdurman ' 
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till it reached the Victor!a. Nyanza, and so absorbed Uganda 
and all the intervening territory, would be intelligible, if not 
justifiable. But Uganda affords no base, and no suitable 
material, for any effective northward movement. 

Even Mr. Stanley, in commending Uganda to the atten¬ 
tion of “ the pious people of England ” four-and-twenty years 
ago, said " The route here is by the Nile, or vii Zanzibar, 
Usogo, and Unyanyembe. The former route, so long as 
Colonel Gordon governs the countries of the Upper Nile, 
seems the most feasible.” The collapse of Gordon’s rule 
has been at length followed by Lord Kitchener’s imitation 
of it, and, rightly or wrongly, Great Britain is committed 
to mastery of some sort over the whole Nile Valley. That 
may perhaps render it possible hereafter for Uganda to be 
a British stronghold in Central Africa. But in no other 
way can attainment of this object, if it is worth attaining, 
be hoped for. Uganda, after years of blundering effon, 
is still out of reach. Since 1891 we have been scheming 
and spending money to connect it by railway with the 
Zanzibar coast. As yet only about a third of the railway 
has been constructed, with an outlay of at least half of the 
;^3,ooo,ooo allowed by Parliament for the purpose, with 
enormous waste of life, and with no prospect of any ap¬ 
preciable advantage being secured in the event of the work 
being completed. The present means of communication 
with the country are so slow, costly, and perilous,•that even 
of the trade gwds which the Government needs, in icsiack of 
more portable currency, for payment of the hired mercenaries 
it employs in overawing the natives, only an inadequate 
supply can be obtained. If ever the country is to be brought 
under such British rule and influence as will be of real 
benefit either to white men or to black, it must be by other 
methods than those now in vogue. Surely there has already 
been enough blundering, and the time has come for honestly 
endeavouring to correct the mistakes that have been made.. 
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PRESENT ASPECT OF AFFAIRS IN 
MOROCCO. 

By Ion Perdicaris. 

The most important incident apparently during the past 
year is the revolt of the Shurfas at Taiilct. These here¬ 
ditary nobles, who are at the same time religious leaders, 
amongst whom are several members of the Filaly or reign¬ 
ing family, indignant at the usurpation of power, and at the 
concentration of all the functions of the various departments 
of State in the hands of the grand virlr, Sid Hamed ben 
Mousa, have summoned to their standard the tribesmen 
and adherents who share their dislike to the prolonged 
tutelage of the young Sultan, Mulai 'Abd-ul-'Aai?. 

It is not, however, so much the troops who have answered 
thi% call to arms as the distance of Tafilet from the city of 
Morocco, where the Sultan is still detained, together with 
the condition of the roads and the inaccessible nature of 
the mountain passes that constitutes the real difficulty with 
which the grand vizir must deal. . The Government' forces 
are being moved southwards towards the distant seat of 
this apparently formidable rebellion, but in the meantime 
negotiations are being conducted with § view to a peaceable 
solution. • 

The country seems, indeed, to be sown with dragons' 
teeth, and armed opposition springs up on every side. The 
tragic fate of Amgar, the chief of Glauwa, a mountain . 
fortress with battlements and towers, resembling the feudal 
strongholds of mediaeval Europe has, nevertheless, been a 
discouraging example of the futility of these merely partial 
local risings, for the head of Amgar himself, together with 
the hands of sixteen of his followers, now adorns the gate 
of Morocco city. True, the recalcitrant chief was not 'v. 
captured in battle, nor did he surrender his picturesque 
castle on the slopes of the Atlas range after a prolonged 
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siege. He was, on the contrary, betrayed by some of his 
own adherents, as is, indeed, almost universally the case in 
this degraded land where the sentiment of loyalty and 
honour seems to have been utterly extinguished, 

h is not, therefore, the disaffection of mountain tribes, 
nor even the more combined efforts of the religious 
fraternities on the southern slopes of the Adas, from which 
the Shereefian Government has, possibly, to apprehend the 
most serious danger, but rather from the indirect con¬ 
sequences of recent events in regions far removed from the 
frontiers of Morocco, for the aftermath of the Hispano- 
American War, the fall of Khartoum, and especially the 
Fashoda incident, may entail greater changes in the destiny 
of Morocco than the efforts of its own inhabitants are 
likely to achieve. 

It may well be that Spain will endeavour to efface the 
recollection of her recent disasters by new victories, and 
thus afford occupation to an army which may yet prove a 
source of danger at home; but even this peril to the 
integrity of the Mcrorish Empire is probably less grave or 
immediate than the eager desire of the French to seek 
•compensation, whenever occasion may offer, for. the 
imagined slight endured at Fashoda. 

Few fields for conquest offer, indeed, either the tempta¬ 
tion or the facilities chat this country does, owing to its 
close proximity to the Algerian frontier, and to its territory 
equalling If not exceeding in extent and fertility even that 
of France itself. 

fJative Algerian troops, under French officers, could be 
rapidly concentrated upon Mequinea or even Fez, as 
neither of these cities, the richest and most important after 
the more southern capital of the Empire, is more than a 
few days’ march from the frontier of Algeria, and this 
concentration could be effected almost without the knowr. 
ledge or observation of any other Power, nor would the 
nai^ superiority of England be of any avail to check such 
a movement, other than by the occupation of Tangier or 
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Mogador, the two most important ports of Morocco ; which 
pons would scarcely again revert to the native auihonty 
under which they have so long remained stagnant and 
virtually dead to trade and commerce should any foreign 
occupation once become’«« fait accompli «ven were such 
an occupation to occur thus unexpectedly and without 
any predetermination to permanently retain the ports in 
question. 

Nor is opportunity or provocation likely to be long 
denied to any European Power seeking an occasion to 
thus extend its dominions at the expense of a neighbour 
so unable to protect itself by force of arms or so incom¬ 
petent, as Morocco seems, to adjust its attitude to the 
trying necessities of the situation ; since neither friendly 
counsel nor scarcely veiled menace appears to affect the 
grand vizir, who, counting upon the rivalry and jealousy of 
the various Powers, holds boldly on as though no danger 
threatened the feeble and distracted country over whose 
decline he presides. 

As an insunce in support of this statement “ Ba Hamed 
as the grand vizir is familiarly designated, has lately replied 
with a flat denial to a united demand of the Representatives 
of the Powers at Tangier, who required the use of the 
island at Mogador as a lazaretto, where pilgrims returning 
from Mecca should be subjected to quarantine observa¬ 
tion. 

The foreign Ministers have applied to their respective 
Governments for instructions regarding this question, of 
such vital importance now when the plague has already 
reached Port Said, and these negotiations may yet lead to- 
serious complications with Morocco. Nor is this the only 
incident of the kind that has occurred lately ; on the con¬ 
trary, the obstinacy and shortsightedness of the native 
officials is shown at every turn. 

The United States Government has, during the past 
year, evinced the desire to correct any still lingering tradi¬ 
tion of former Consular irregularities, and with this object 
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in view sent here, on a special mission, Mr. F. C. Part¬ 
ridge, formerly one of the legal advisers of the Department 
of State at Washington. This gentleman not only intro¬ 
duced a series of reforms tending to reduce the number of 
native ^ents and prot^^s, but strictly challenged the 
pretensions of the various naturalized citizens, mostly 
natives of Morocco, and also laid down such rules regard¬ 
ing the presentation and enforcement of claims for financial 
indemnity against the Shereefian Government as to reduce 
to the barest minimum all such demands in the future. 
Mr. S. R. Gummere, Mr. Partridge's successor, and who is 
the permanent incumbent, has followed up these instruc¬ 
tions with such assiduity, that the United States Consular 
administration, formerly one of the most lax in this land of 
Irregularities and abuses, is now a model of official correc¬ 
tion, greatly to the advantage of the Moorish Government 
and to the security of non-protected natives in their dealings 
with the agents of United States citizens, or with the 
dependents of the Consulate. Mr. Gummere finds to his 
astonishment, however, greater difficulties in collecting the 
fevrjust claims placed on the file by Mr, Partridge than 
was experienced by bis less scrupulous predecessors in 
collecting the far more numerous claims that originated 
before the barriers to this, often nefarious, traffic in spurious 
and unjustifiable demands for pecuniary compensation had 
been established. 

Had this attempt to purify the United States Consulate 
been undertaken in the time of the late Sultan, Mulai El 
Hassan, the residue of well-substantiated demands would 
have been immediately acceded to; although the United 
States had not then given proof of the efficiency of ihei'r 
navy, nor displayed the somewhat aggressive ene^ lately 
manifested at Santiago de Cuba and in the bay of Manilla. 

Another and somewhat amusing effort is just now being 
made by quite subordinate Moorish officials here in Tangled, 
aciingupon instructions recently received from the Shereefian 
Court, with a view to thwarting the European Represenia- 
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cives in their endeavour to improve the insanitary condition 
of the town. 

In order to deal with this question a town council, elected 
by the foreign residents and by the Jewish community, 
was organized, for the first time, about ten years ago. 
This board is generally presided over by one of the foreign 
consuls, or by a secretary of Legation, or even by one of 
the European Ministers. Hitherto this council has collected 
and administered its slender revenue with the tacit assent 
of the Moorish authorities, but as larger resources and 
further powers were required, especially to maintain order 
and secure the right of way in the now over*crowded and 
too restricted thoroughfares, a series of regulations were 
drawn up by the council and subsequently submitted by 
the foreign Ministers to the Moorish del^ace-minister of 
foreign affairs. 

This official accepted the proposed regulations, with 
some slight modifications, but informed the . European 
Envoys, who had been deputed to negotiate the introduc¬ 
tion of these reforms, that the Sultan's Government abso¬ 
lutely declined to recognise the town council itself. The 
two foreign Ministers, with great tact, sgreed that these 
regulations were to be considered in the light of a contract 
between the Moorish Government on the one hand, and 
those of the European Powers and America on the other. 

The Sultan’s representative thereupon signed the 
amended •' RigUment 'cU Voirie;' as it is styled, and 
handed it to the foreign Ministers, and the Doyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps thereupon forwarded the document for 
publication to Prince Henry XXXI, of Reuss, actually the 
President of the town council or Hygienic Commission, 
the technical title of the council. Thus it happens that 
as this Commission Is placarding the streets with the new 
order or rules, the Almuhtasib, or Moorish Inspector of 
Streets and Markets, is busily engaged in usurping the 
functions of the Commission itself- 

' The public is, in the meantime, the gainer by this double 
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activity, but whatever else the native inspector may under¬ 
take he is not likely either to pay for the electric lighting 
of the town, nor for the wholesale removal of the rubbish, 
but he is very energetic in sweeping away itinerant vendors, 
and in trying to prevent the often loo enterprising shop¬ 
keepers from monopolizing the entire width of the streets 
as storage room for such wares as wind and rain will not 
injure, and, certainly, this form of activity, if it continues 
to be honestly and disinterestedly exercised, as seems the 
case at present, is altogether and absolutely commendable. 

Speaking of the foieign representatives reminds me of 
the latest diplomatic appointment here—chat of Monsieur 
Basil Bacheracht, the first Minister accredited to Morocco 
by the Russian Government, and who is already one of 
the most popular of the very able group of Ministers and 
Consuls General composing the Diplomatic Corps at 
Tangier iu this year of grace 1899. Monsieur Bacheracht 
is further admirably supported by his secretary, Prince 
Gagarine. 

Tangier has, indeed, been singularly favoured of late in 
many respects: the weather has been ideal, whilst numerous 
entertainments at the various legations and at the houses of 
the foreign residents have lent an unusual animation to the 
town, whilst the presence of two German training-ships, on 
the occasion of the Emperor William’s birthday, contributed 
to still further enhance the brilliancy of the various social 
and official gatherings. 

Probably at few places even 00 the c$te dazure have the 
conditions during the last few months been more favourable 
to the enjoyment of the visitor in pursuit of sunshine and 
recreation than in this old Moorish town with its ruined 
battlements overlooking the horseshoe curve of its sQver 
beach, and offering a delightful strewh of smoothest sand 
for the enjoyment of the pedestrian or horseman. The 
white walls of the terraced houses, the mosques and 
minarets with the few tall palms that assert tbe Eastern 
character of the place, despite the emerald verdure of the 
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circumjacent gardens, now redolent with the perfume of 
the orange and lemon, and overlooked by the wooded 
slopes of the Spartello headland, all lend enchantment to 
the view commanding a wide range of sea and mountain, 
whilst the distant peaks of the Beni Hassan range add the 
lustre of their snow-tipped summits co,a picture that is not 
easily surpassed in interest or charm. 


ST. HELENA IN YE OLDEN TYME. 


By his Excellence' R. A. Sterndale, Governor op 

St. Helena. 

The past of St. Helena is almost a sealed book to the 
reading public of England, by past I mean the pre- 
Napoleonic times, for it is probable that had he not been 
sent to the island, he has made historic, it would have re¬ 
mained as little known as Tristan d'Acunha or any other 
far distant spot in the wide ocean. Yet it was a microcosm 
of great interest, of which voluminous manuscript records 
remain, in ponderous tomes, dating from 1673, and which 
form a sort of disunc reflection, or far off echo of con¬ 
temporary manners and customs of the greater world 
beyond the waters.* St. Helena has always been English, 
and is English to the backbone now. Discovered by the 
Portuguese, an uninhabited island, it was left by them with¬ 
out any trace of their occupation. Taken up by the Dutch 
for a time, no mark of their presence remained beyond 
some ponderous fortifications. Neither manners nor customs 
nor traditions exist, which can be said to originate with 
either of the two nations, and the few names of Dutch 
origin, which may be found in the island are of recent im¬ 
portation, probably from the Cape of Good Hope.' 

The St. Helen ian of to-day, however dark complexioned 
he may be, is English in thought, manners, and language— 
in fact the English tongue is spoken by him with greater 
purity than In most of our rural districts in England. I 
am not including the descendants of the old English 
families, who are in the minority, but the mass of . the 
people, who are of mixed nationalities, chiefly Asiatics, 
whose ancestors were in most cases slaves belonging to the 
English settlers. 

* Sonie extracts from these records were prioted by a former Gorerttor 
of St Helena, the lale Hr. H. R. Jtnbcb, c.u.a, and 1 am greatly ia- 
debted to them in writiog this paper, but much yet remains in those old 
leather-bound foUos. 
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Slavery was introduced by the Portuguese, for we read 
of one Fernando Lopez, a di^raced noble, being left on 
the island with a few slaves, pigs, poultry, etc. It was also 
prohahly countenanced by the Dutch and continued by the 
English, for when Sir Richard Munden retook the place, 
after it had been captured again by the Dutch in 1672, he 
was materially helped by a negro slave named Oliver, 
whose local knowledge enabled the English to land at 
Prosperous Bay and march across to Jamestown. 

There is a despatch from the Hon, Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, dated December 16, 1673, which • 
says ; 

" We have received an account from Sir lUchard Munden that a certain 
oegro was very serviceable in guiding those of the English that first landed 
in order to its retaking, and that Sir Richard Munden redeemed him from 
a Portugal to whom he was • sold. We have repaid the mooe^ to Sir 
Richard Munden, and have also paid Mr, Coleston* ^18 which he 
allegetb he disbursed in charges for the negroe's wife and two children, so 
that we have sent the said n^roe’s wife and his two children over to him as 
free plaoters, and do order that he receive land and two cowes as other 
planters as a reward of his service and the encour^ement of faithfulness. 
We also order that all negroes both men and women Uviog in the said 
Island that shall make profession of the Christian faith and he baptised 
shall within seven ^oaxs after be free planters and enjoy she privil^ea of 
free planters both pf had and c^ile.’^ 

This was not acted up to in later times, nor was freedom 
of much avail tc Oliver, for he was afterwards killed in 
an outbreak of the planters against the Government of 
the day.t 

There is a despatch, in answer to a re<^uest for slaves, 
from the Governor and Council at the Hoogly, or Hughley 
as it is written, dated December 33, 1684 : 

We cannot procure any slaves. Here is no such thiog. There is but 
one way to have them, vis., to take them by force olf some parts on the 
seacoaat, and that we dare not attempt We are In great crouble^a * 
present stope upon all our business." 


* Elsewhere spelt Ceulit^ 

. t Many years later the Oovemor of the time sent a number of free-born 
girls to another colony—‘‘some wenches who call themselves free," but he 
thinks it time to stop such pretensioos. 
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This must have been shortly before the battle of Ho(^ly, 
after which Job Charnock moved down to Calcutta 
(Kalighatta), then a small village* 

The population of Sc. Helena about this time must have 
been about 500, for there Is an interesting comparison 
Iwtween it and Bombay drawn in a letter from the Court of 
Directors dated August r, 1683, which says : 

‘‘That system we sent you was for the most part drawee from the model 
of lews we esiablisht upon our island of Bombay where the number of the 
iobabii&nts are 20,000* but upon recollection finding your whole number of 
men, women, servants and children not to e>meed 500, we chink fbr the 
present the method you are in may be the best except In case of takiog 
away of life, limbs, or land,” 

At first slavery was restricted by the Court of Directors 
for fear the blacks, being in excess of the whiles, should be 
a source of danger; but in 1683 the restriction was re¬ 
moved in following the example in Barbadoes, where,there 
were 50,000 blacks for 600 whites. 

But it must not be gathered from the terms, negroes and 
blacks, used for slaves in those times that they were 
Africans. 1 chink the majority of Sc. Helena slaves were 
Asiatics, or the fair-skinned tribes of Madagascar, for in 
the same letter above quoted the cultivation of yarn is 
enjoined 

" because if any Mads^ascsx ships fall io, ibe Blacks will be sold upon the 
Island one hsJfe for (he Kbg and the other halfe for tbe Compacy." 

In 1716 the Governor wrote to the Court of Directors 
that 200 or 300 more Blacks were wanted, and made the 
following suggestion: 

“ A small vessel from Madagascar would effectually do our business, and 
they are the best blacks for our purpose” 

In May of the following year thirty slaves were received 
from Madagascar by the Mercury, and In March, 1720, t\x 6 
same vessel again brought slaves from Madagascar. In 
1765 the same vessel was employed In the slave trade, and 
eight days after leaving Madagascar, the slaves rose and 
* Now about 821,000. 
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killed the Captain and fractured the mate’s skull before 
they were overpowered. 

The light-coloured races of Madagascar are supposed to 
spring from a Malayo-Polynesian stock, and the type is 
fairly represented in St. Helena. It was hardly a typical 
specimen, which was shown recently at the Berlin Exhibi¬ 
tion, in the person of a woman of negro descent, 

The negro element is in the minority, though it exists to 
a certain extent, the planters of old days holding them in 
less estimation than the Madagascar slave; but stilb in 
those good old times all was fish that came to the net, and 
in the records of 1734 the Governor complains that several 
Blacks guilty of notorious crimes had been sent from India, 
and requests the President at Fort St George that no • 
more should be sent. And in 1714 complaint was made 
that 

" the Blacks that came by Mr. Sitwell's vessel came (rota Calabar^our of 
the men aad three of the women are of the people called Cannibals who 
eat one aootber—three of them have died and we have bad much to do to 
hinder those we call Cannibals from eating them who died." 

In the early part of this century a number of Chinese 
were imported, but there are none left now, though traces 
of them remain in their descendants. 

The condition of the slave population in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was pitiable according to the 
records. 

The Court of Directors, instead of insisting upon a 
humane policy, seemed to have been afraid of the slaves 
getting the upper hand, and ordered strict repressive 
measures, which of course led to much cruelty at the hands 
of brutal owners. Slaves were judicially tortured, hung, 
drawn and quartered, and burnt alive on mere circum¬ 
stantial evidence, whilst for open acts of diabolical cruelty 
tlieir masters were acquitted or slightly punished. I take 
the following Instances from the records: 

“January and, 1693,—Jamya slave of Deputy Governor Keeling found 
guilty of sorcery and burnt to death." 

“ In November zdSy Peter and December 1689 Job and Derick slaves 
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cooncted erf poisoaiog their masters out of revenge were buroi to death, &U 
other slaves to be prcseol ai>d to kerog domi a turn of wood for the 
purpose.'’ 

“A black who was tried before a jury and acfui/Ud was ordered tu be 
Ro^ed before beiag discharged I" 

“ For st^iog a piece of cloth from a sailor io the street William Whaley 
was hung on the 24th July t7^i aod ©o the 15th January iSoo, Job» 
Mr. Defouatain’s slavet was hong for soatebiog a bottle of liquor from a 
drunhea soldler^both these cases were looked apon as highway robbery.’’ 

“ A youi^ girl was found goil^ <rf buTgUTy» the jury were told to re- 
coa»der thdr verdict, but they adhered to h, and she was senteoced to 
death: she was respited for a time, but bung hersdf in pnson." 

But the times were crueJ, and we must remember that io 
England highway robbery, sheepstealing and forgery were 
capital offences. 

Even the whites in St. Helena suffered cruel punish¬ 
ment. Iq 1684 Elizabeth Siarlbg was Bogged and ducked 
three times. 

Two runaway apprentices who had killed a sow and 
broken into a house and stolen a fowling-piece were ordered 
to have the tip of the right ear cut off and forehead 
branded with R.—a pair of pot-hooks to be riveted about 
their necks and to be fli^^d several times—vis,, ai lashes 
on Friday, 21 on Monday, and on Thursday, 6 in town, 6 
on the top of the hiU, 6 at halfway tree on the hill beyond, 
and 6 more on arriving at home On November 9, 
Ensign Slaughter, accused of slandering the Governor* 
ordered to receive very severe corporal punishment by 
whipping, and to stand in the pillory next muster-day—later 
on in the records is a reference to this whipping, which it is- 
stated was done with wire whips and fish-hooks tied to a 
cord I 

But one of the most arbitrary proceedings was that of 
Governor Johnson which is thus recorded : 

"Aug. ^th (1721) Joseph Bedloe a »Wkr and Widow Maiy Swallow 
were married by Dr. M iddleion the ship Hartfird B-am. Bedloe and 
Widow Swallow bdog sent for by the Marshal, Bedloe led her down ihe 
valley and iotrodoced her into the Hall of the C»tle by the hand as bis 
wife- They both owned the fact before the Gofereor, and Bedloe offered 
to show bia certificate 
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'•The Governor ordered B«dloe to be wbipt, and lo receive fifty lashes 
on his bare back at the fiagsud*. and to be confined till the departure 
of the next 5tore>ship> and the said widow Swallow was ordered to receive 
twenty lashes on her naked bade, but when sbe was affixed to the flagstaff, 
the Goveroor ordered the whipping to be remitted^ hoping the shame of 
being so publicly exposed would have the same effect on her as the smart 
hod on some. *Dr. Middleton, having returned on board the ship Harford 
FraneiSy was again brought on shore by order ot the Governor and whtpt 
at the flagstaff with twenty lashes for disorderly behaviour.” 

Governor Johnson was partial to the lash, for in his time 
1 see that Mrs. Southen was whipped for reporting that 
there was a new Governor coming. Mr. Van Oosten 
was flogged for keeping company with a slave*worn an. 
Mr. Tree, whose estate had been seized for debt to iHe 
Company, got twenty*one lashes on his bare back for com¬ 
plaining he had been robbed of it. 

The Court of Directors upheld Governor Johnson In his 
action as concerned Bedloe and the widow Swallow, but 
censured him for his punishment of Dr. Middleton. This 
is the only case on record of the summary punishment of a 
parson, although in the annals of the island, they seem 
from the earliest times to have been stirrers up of strife 
and much trouble to. many Governors. Melliss in his 
admirable work on Su Helena, speaking of thfe East India 
Company’s administration, says: 

“ So jealous were they of its welfare, that lest it should in any way become 
cootamioaced, they puoished witchcieft severely, turned Quakers away, and 
would not suffer a lawyer to dwell there, lest UDnecessaty litigaiion should 
occupy the raiods of the people. But with all their anxiety the Company 
was sadly uofortunale in the selection of its clergy; one after another they 
served co cause dissepsioD iostead of union, a&d to sucb an extent (hat in 
1719 Goveroor Pike deemed it necessary » ioierfere, aad very justly 
'leprimaoded the parson for making great alterations and omissions in the 
Church Service’; aod sioce then to make us arneuds he has read the 
prayer for the Honourable Company, but leaves oat their being Lords 
Proprietors of the Zslaod, and, whereas, before it was used by ^1 cbaplaios 
that has been here to insert, immediately after the petitioo for those in the 
Company’s service abroad, these words: ‘More especially the Governor 
and Council of this place and »nce he constantly cmilts that sentence, 
and has given out by his brother that be don’t think them worth praying 
for, the Governor says there ie an old proverb; ‘ No penny no paternoster,’ 
so we say, *No paternoster 00 penny/ and are very well contented, becanae 
we thbk the prayers of such a fellow can do us but Uhle good.” 
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There was a bright exception in 173S, when it was 
recorded; 

** 0 n Sepcenber ipih we had the au$loriuoe to lose out Ch&plaio, 
2klr. Barlow, (be toost acceptable of his we have had among us 

for a great aomber of years past. Wee have supplied his place with Arch* 
bishop Tillotson, Dr. South, Bishop iPleetwood, Dr. Calamy, aod other 
errinect English Divioes, from whose diacounea wee are sure we shall be 
much more improved than by the crude, uncouth coo^posicons wee have 
commonly met wiib for several yean past, aod such as were so far from 
edifying that oftentimes they were not InteUigible.” 

In those days the Governor used to go to church in 
much state. There is a brief but very good account of 
St Helena by Captain Daniel Beeckman, Commander of 
the Hon. East India Compan/s galley EagU, in his report 
on his voyage to Borneo, 1715,* in which he says: 

‘‘They use great formaUty in going to cburcb (a about nine o’clock b 
the mornb^tbe Council, tbe mioisters, and thmr wives, together with such 
commanders of ships as have a nsiiMl to ii, do vast od the Governor in the 
Castle, aAer which, tbe bell beiog ordered to ring, a company of soldiers, 
with a sergeant, lo good liveries, are drawn op 10 the Castle, where they 
make a iaoe (resting their arms) as a passage to Hie gate, where there is 
aootber se^eant and a company wbtdi march with beat of drum before 
the Governor to tbe church. After Hollow the geatlecnea and ladies in 
th^ respective order. As soon as tbe soldiers get into tbe churchyard 
they fall off to tbe right and left, making a lane to the church-door. Tbe 
Governor has a handsome large seat, with books, where'be geoerally desires 
tbe commanders of ships to sit, tbe ladies being seated by themselves.” 

The same Captain Beeckman quaintly remarks of the 
island that tt 

“ U so high, hiUy, and of difficolt ascent, that it is a common saying that a 
man may chusc whether be will break lus heart in going up, or bis neck in 
^miDg dowiu” 

He says: 

“ The inhabitants are all EogUsh, eicept tb» slaves, whereof they have 
a great oaraber. The women, even thoce tom there (as most of them 
are), have generally a very fair compleziOB notwitbslnodiog the heat of the 
climate, t They all have a great dc«re to see England, which they .call’ 
home, though many of them nerev aaw it, nor can have any tree idea 
thereof." 

* See Pink^oo’s “Travels,* vot xL, page 155. 

f He is hardly accurate here, for 1 have known the heat in an English 
summer greater than tbe hottest day in St Helena. 
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The officials used to be dieted at the Governor's uble in 
those days. 

•'Id Governor Peter’s time 64 people, GoTernor Roberu's time 51, 
and Governor Bouchier's time 77 people- Somedmes the Governor 
dined in his chamber, and then only the women, or whom he called lu, 
dined with him, and the test dined in the HWl, All the^ncil’s wves, 
and some of the planters and their wives (if any, at the Church). Then 
the Governor, with whom he thought filt, dined in the Parlour. These 
had always Punch as rtjey thought fin, there being never any aUowance at 
ibe Upper Table.” 

In a list of persons dieted at the Governor’s table, 
-‘below the salt.’' appear the Sergeant of the Guard, the 
writer, the armourer, the overseer of workmen, the two 
masons, and the assistant to the armourer. In a letter to 
the Court of Directors, dated July 10, 1718, the following 
occurs: 

The CouncU have always the benefit of the General Table- In the 
case of smoking Tobacco, which the Governor finds great incommodity to 
himself, and therefore does expect tbe Council not to smoak at Table, 
when be is present, nor no man 10 come there when he is drunk. 
Formerly the Seigeants and tbe Marshall and Smith used 10 dine with the 
Governor, but being complained of by many of the Commanders, Governor 
Poirier did alter it. And this Governor is of opinion that notx^y ought 
to sit at Table with him that is not cleanly drest, or that has an infectious 
distemper on him. or that is drunk, and never did forbid any bodies coming 
bnt for one of these above mentioned reasons, unless Captain Haswell 
once. On all Public occasions, General Musters, or Sessions, usually 30, 
sometimes 35, of the Inhabitants dbe with the Goveroor." 

In 1716 Dr. Du May was exempted from dining at the 
general table on account of ill-health. 

“We allow him dyett money because he can't eat at the Fort, where 
the half of the provisions is usually Pork, and if be sees any Pork he faints 
away, let it be where it will, and is very ill with it, so that we are forced 
when he comes down to the Fort to have everylhing of that nature taken 
out of s«ht- He is in other respects an honest and, we think, a skilful 
man. This Dr. Du May la the man wc mentioned to be lett blood so 
often, so that in five weeks we computed he took from himself between 
five and six galloDS of Blood—a thmg so strange that we did not expect 
his life, but now he is well recovered, and we think it did him good.” 

The St Helena of the present day is very.dlfferent to 
the St. Helena of “ ye olden tyme,” but that must form 
the subject of another paper. 
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ORIENTAL LINGUISTICS IN COMMERCE. 

By Dr. R, S. Ciiarkock, i.ate m.r.a.s., f.s.a. 

A VERY large number of comroercol aod oeher terms have been derived 
from the Orieoul languages. The languages comprise CengSli, Guzarflthh 
Hindi, Hindustani, Kamata, Malay.llare, Mardthi, Tamil, Telugu (all of 
which have been ably treated by Prof. H. H. Wilson In the Preface to his 
Glossary of Indian Terms); also Arabic, Bugis, Chinese, Hebrew, Japanese, 
Javanese, Malay, Maltese, Persian, Singhalese, Syriac and Turkish, for 
which the works of Arrieus. Bjehardson, Morrison, Julien, Gesenius, Hep- 
bum, Gericke, Ronde, Pynappel, Marsden, Crawfurd, De Alwls, Hunter, 
Cooper, Castelli, Kiefner and Biaachl may be respectively consulted. 
The words derived from the above languages would make a good sieed 
volume. At present I propose to conhoe myself to Malay, a language 
spoken in the Peninsula of Malacca (with the adjacent islands, the KhIo> 
Lingga Archipelago), the greater part of the coast districts of Sumatra and 
Borneo, the sea-ports of Java, and the Sunda and Bunda Islands; a 
language containing many Hindi and .hrabic words, and some £ronr 
Bengali, Bugis, Chinese, Hiodustuni, Javanese, Sanskrit, and Telugu. 

1 will commence with terms relating to food and fruits. The word sago 
is from Malay (j^)? the pith of a tree of the palm kind named 
rttmbiya {«^;), which, according to Marsden, has been confounded with 
the Qwr Cireinaiis, or fern-palm, as well as with the Sorassus Gotnutus. 
This Malay word has been borrowed from the Javanese The term paddy ” 
applied to rice in the husk, whether gathered or not, is from ^adi 
When separated from the husk it is named ^rtu (on/); when boiled, nasi 
In Javanese fiddi is corrupted to pari / and, according to Craw¬ 
furd, in the Kaoara language of Southern India (Kamita^) R U written 
. 6 aiS, a genus of Papilionaceous plants of the tribe Pbaseolee and sub-tribe 
Cajanese. Cajaotis or Cajan has Its oarae from the Malay^ 
terra for pulse, pease, beans, vetches, dolichos and phaseolus, of which the 
spedes are very numerous. Two sorts are commonly parched before they 
are sold, and have thence obtained thb name of kSehang gonng, that is 
parched kichang, from parch, fry, etc. Mango, the (iuit 

of Mangiftra Indua^ is in Malay written mahgga The varieties axe 

numerous. Two of them are manpalam (r^^) and aapalaro 0 *^^. Both 
words axe found in Marsden and Crawfurd; and, according to the latter, 
have been borrowed from Tellnga, that is Telugu. Masgustao, which is 
.considered the most exquisite of Eastern fruits, is the fruit of Gardnia 
Afangostana, a tree growing in Malacca. The word In Malay is wrinen 
s/taflggista and in Javanese nuingis. Durio, durian, or durion is 

the narae of a genus of plants of but one species, ^rio Zidilhinut, a native 
of the Malayan Archipelago, which furnishes a fruit much priced by 
Malays and others, but which does not suit Ibe European palate. The 
^word is from the Malay(<ot.^>). It had Its name from its prickly 
.coat, from duri a ibom, spine, prickle. The traveller Sinachot 
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calls it which li from haiang (^), 8. lr«, trunk of a,lree. The 

fruk called papaw {Carka P^ayn) has its name from Malay(^). 
And now for some terms relating to oils, resins, gums, dyes, etc., produced 
by certain trees and plants. Oantblr is the name of an extract from the 
leaves of Unearia Gambir, which is chewed by Malays and others to 
relieve cerUin eruptions of the mouth and fauces. The Malays call it 
ffitak gasiilr 0#^? wS), gambit gum. Pinang, the proper name for the 
areca or betel nut, which is much chewed in the East to strengthen the 
stomach and deaden the cravings of hunger, is from Malay ftnang 
Hence Pulo Hnang, an island belonging to Great Briuin, one of the 
Straits Settlements {finlaH, ao island). The word betel is not found in 
either Marsden or Crawfurd, In Chinese the nut is called iang, and 
iang; and in Persian the leaf is named tamAfil The word 

camphor is said tc come from Malty idyur literally chalk. If so, 
the Hindi, Sanskrit, end Arabic words must have been borrowed from the 
Malay. There are several kinds; two of them arc Ad^ur bOr&s (crwW> 
tzAHpurtohor {^y), Japanese camphor; literally Japanese lime; and 
called also kdp^r japun. The former comes from 6&rQs, a place of con¬ 
siderable trade on the western coast of Sumatra. It is produced from a 
rery large tree, entirely different from that of the laurel tribe, which yields 
JtapUr tbker, which Utter undeigoes a certmn process before it is brought 
to our shops. Again, according to Marsden, kaffir danlt exceeds the 
other 30 times in price. Kaoary, the oily resin from a tree growiog in the 
Indian Archipelago, used for making the substance called damar, was 
named from Malay iandri Damir which is found in some 

English dictionaries, rignifres literally “resin." There are two kinds, vit, 
doMar bi/d, and damar kruytn. The former, which is the common sorr, 
is so called from being found under a certain tree from ^icb it exudes ^ 
the other is a soft kind, used equally with the other for pitch. The 
substanc^called gutta*percha is produced by a tree, Ismandra Gntteh^ 
of Hooker, which grows In Borneo, Sumatra, Singapore, and other islands 
of South-Eastern Asia. The term is derived (lamga/aA (4*S), gum, balsam, 
fenia (b», the native name of the tree. Hence Pulo Pereba, an appella¬ 
tion of the island Sumatra an island). Calambac is the name of 

a fragrant resin, the product of a tree growing in China, and some of the 
Indian islands, whose wood has an aiomatjc cdour, which wood is known 
Id Europe as aloes-wood and agalloch. The term Calambac comes through 
the Portuguese, from Malay Aalambak {< 3 ^)- Some authors call it 
garo, from Malay gikn orgdrfl (jfi), a word found also in Hindi. 
The volatile oil called cajuput, used medicinally as a stimulant and anti- 
epasmodic, is made from a tree, a native of the Moluccas, described by 
Rumphius under the names of Aiba Minon, Duun-KiUjit, and 

C^Sihn. It has also been called Myrtus Alba and Mdaieuea-Utuan- 
dendra. The tree bad its name from its colour, from Uya (>*«), wood, 
limber,/tVM («^), white. The juice of the upas tree {Arban Toxiearia 
Afaeanariensii, of Thunbug) constitutes a virulent poison called by the 
aatives anchor, or an^'ar (whence the botanical name AnriarisX Mgrsdeiw 
renders ifcu poison, a milky juice extracted from certain 

vegetables.” Many idle stories have been propagated by travellers con- 
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ceming this tree. The exhalAlions from it were said to cause death to all 
animals that approached it. It has been found growing with other trees 
in forests, and, ta 2844, was introduced into British hot-houses, with no 
deleterious effects. Sapan, or Sappan, a d^e-wood resembling Brazil wood 
in colour and properties, produced bjr Ctesxi^inia S^pan, a native of 
Southern Asia and the neighbouring islaods, had its name, through the 
Spanish, from Malay sapang (^). The Javanese word is suAa/ig. We 
probably get the word bamboo from Malay (^), but the word in 

Karnata is found variously written hHmbi>n, banhu. M. Devle 

{in supplement to lithd) says tbat In works on natural history the name is 
bvla, which is the Malay boiUouh (^^). Indians tell me that the true 
chutney is made of the bamboo In a green state. 

Among soological terms derived from Malay we have orang outang, from 
6 rang kutan ijp), rendered wild man; literally roan of the woods, 

from Qr{tHgy man, person,'people, hSian, woods, a forest, wild or unculti¬ 
vated parts of the country. Siatnang, a species of black monkey, with long 
anus, found in the forests of Sumatra and the Indian Peninsula (the gibbon 
of Bu/Ton) had its name from the Malay sipHynang The word may 

have possibly been formed from Persian, siy^ (^)> black, the Malay 
word being etam (r^). Babyreussa, Bablroussa, a species of hog (the 
Sus Babyrussa of IJnnieus) inhabiting the Indian Archipelago, whose flesh 
is good eatings was named from Malay bain nlsa literally " hog 

deer," so called from its peculiar tusks resembling horns, whence it is also 
named * ^horsed bog” The word castor for a beaver cornea, through the 
Latin or Greek, or both, from Malay rendered “musk," 

The word b of Hindi origin, from Sanskrit kastQrl, kasiurikiX kastMJta. 
The Dugong, a very large animol of the order of mammalia called sea-cow, 
which is found in the Indian Seas, was named from Malay dilydftg 
Its desh is highly prised as food, and is said to bear close resemblance to 
vttl; and the skin is capable of bebg manufactured into various useful 
article. The animal has given rise to stories of mermaids in the tropical seas. 
In otber languages of the Indian Archipelago it is called riufyongor ruyong. 
A slug-like animal, called trepang or tripong, forms as important article of 
food in China. It makes a rich soup, and is stewed in several ways, and 
it takes, In fact, the same rank among the Chinese as turtle does with us. 

I do net Hod the word in either Marsden or Crawfurd. M. Devic gives it' 
as a Malay word. In that language it is written Mpang {^J). It is also 
called in Malay iuvxila. The lory, a beautiful bird of the parrot land, 
brought bora the Moluccas, had its name (rom Malay, for rrQH 

(^^), iQ Javanese nCn. Both words may have been derived from Arabic; 
aiir {jp) splendour. The classical name of the Papuan lory Is Ckarm&syna 
Phpua ; and that of the purple-capped lory, Lbrius Domiettlus. Cassowkry, 
a bird like an ostrich, with a helmet-like protuberance upon the head, found 
in ibe Indian Archipelago, was named from the Malay. The word is not 
found in either Marsden or Crawfurd. M. Bevic writes it in Malay 
kasffttSri The cnino bird, a black bird, with yellow gills or 

eacresceoces like ears, a native of the Indian Archipelago, had its name 
from the Malay ptind ; but the Malay word has been borrowed from 
the HindQstftni. The lurd is frequently captured and domesticated, and 
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is roflde to frhistle, siD|, and imitate the human voice with greater predsion 
than any other of the parrot tribe. Ciavfuid gires iia classical name as 
Gnuuia , and the last term is often used in ornithology, as well 

as entomology and botany. The Rev. J. G. Wood styles it Gracula M&ska, 
and says it is known (o the Javanese by the names of Beo and Mencho, 
and to the Sumatrans by that of Teelong. M. Devic writes the name of 
the genus Mainak. 

The East Indian term go down is derived from the Malay 
f^dSng variously rendered a house, ware, or store-house, rnagarine. 

factory, arsenal, any bouse built of brick or stone. Crawfurd derives 
the word from the Telinga {Tdugu}, but Brown, in bis Telugu Dictionary 
says it is a Malay word. The small boa for holding tea, called caddy, 
has its name from the Malay, but the sense has changed. It properly 
means a packet of a certain weight; and the term is derived from 
iafl in Batavia, China, or Japan, a we^ht of i lb. 4 on avoirdu* 
pois. The word is called in Chinese Oh. The name of the circular 
disc called gong, used as a bell is of Malay origin. In Malay It Is 
written both gws;* (g>f) and The word probably repTCseois 

the sound made. The Chinese word h for a gong b doubtless also 
an onomatopceia. . The Malays trade ia rattans, the commercial name 
for the stems of various species of the genus CaJamits. Tbc word rattan 
is a oomiption of Malay rdtan Marsdeo says there are several 

sorts, as che roian ragJ, a large sort; r€fan kawai, and r 6 ian waut, 
small rattans, used in the maoufacCuce of cables, and rffian satoA, which 
produces as edible fruit, CaJamus Z ^daeca . The word smut ^oi* 
fes ant, pismire. Crawfurd says in the Hortus Bogifrunsis seven species 
of the rattan are described, with five chat are doubtful; and be adds that 
the word is probably derived from the word rawvt (say rws'd/), to pare 
and trim, and that the raeanlog therefore is “ the object pared and trimmed.* 
Sampan, a small boat formed from a ^gle stem, a son of canoe; and 
proa, a general name for aU vessels between the sampan and the square- 
rigged vessel called kapal, have their names from the Malay, the former 
name having undergone no alteration, the latter being written in Malay 
prau fyv) and/Mu (at/). According to Crawfurd, both sampan and prafi 
have been borrowed from the Javanese. The da^er called creese or 
'brease^" the cursed Malayan morr*'—had its oaiae from the Malay h-ls 
icris rendered a dagger, poniard, dick. Crawfurd also writes 
the word idris, and derives it from the Javanese. The term a-wud innin- 
a*mock” is of welMcnown Mal^ origin. The Malay verb is rtung-dmuA 
literally, to fight furiously, to murder indiscriminately; to cry 
amui, dmui, from meng, an inseparable particle prefixed to verbs, and 
d*nvA, to run furiously and desperately at everyone. I may add that the 
words dfldwtsr, for the pine-apple, found in Malay dictionaries, are 
nor properly Malay words, and have probably found their way into Euro¬ 
pean languages through the Portuguese auiistas, which is said to be 
derived from the Guiana tfta/ies. 

1 may further observe that the words derived from the Malay found in 
Freoob dictionaries greatly exceed in number those in English dictionaries. 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER/’ IN PERSIAN. 

Bv A. Rogers. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prof. Dr. Edward Montet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Ths first volume of Che “ Acies du Oou^coe Congi^s IncerDation^l des 
Onenulistes" (Earis» ’897), a magni&cent work issued by Che National 
Printing Press, containing articles relating to the iaoguages and the 
arcbteology of the Far East, has appeared.* Although our Rtporii 
do not touch upon this branch of Oriental studies, we wish to draw alten* 
tion to an important disseruiion (with illnstrations) in this series by Mr. O. 
Dumoutier on ‘^Aonamite Religious Ethnography." 

We have much pleasure in aonounmog the advent of the second volume 
of Dr- G. M. Grant's “ Grandes Religions,” translated into French by C. 
de Fafe .1 This volume treats of Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
The work, though in a popular style, is written ia a broad, as well as a 
sciendfic and impartial spirit. The translator has rendered it into French 
io 40 exact and clear manner (which is the greatest accomplishnenC of a 
translator), and has therefore been of real service to those who read It in 
that language. • 

In the 6e)d of Assyriology we have (0 poiol out the German translation 
of Mr. G. Smith's work on the dUc^enea made nn the aclual site of 

Nineveh.t 

We postpone to another Report our remarks on Assyriological biblio- 
grapby. 

We hasten, however, to refer to the last portion of the Tfusaurus 
Syrian of Payne Smith. It was with great satls^tioo we perused the 
last part but one of Ibis publication (Ease. x. Pars 1)4 which includes 
the leflers Risk and Skin, there remains but Tau to complete the 
Ti^saurut. Tbe editors, D. S. and J. P. Maigolioutb, inform us in a 
short iatroductloD chat the lamented Payne Smith, after having devoted 
ihircy'six years to this great work, was arrested la his labours in media 
raiiff skmesh (col. 4,233). In consequence they were obliged to supply 
wbat was defident, or what was not sufficiently prepared, by tbeir own skill, 
learning, and inde^dgable perseverance. It is this that we unreservedly 
praise, whilst applauding tbe success of their eoterprise. 

* Ptiic, Z. Lerov, i8yS. 

t Geneva, C. 1899. lUiuuated. 

J G. Snlth. “ Eoideckuogen in Aseyrien, eln Bericht tat RicbilpieUueg der Le^e 
vofi Nbuve, ven £. Freifrau *on Boecklio.” E PfeifTer, {898. 

ma9tnit«d. 

I OxoBii, Typogt. CUrendoQ, 1897. 
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BjBUCAL AND AJUMAIC—OlD TaSTAMlNT H18TORV 0 ? THB 

JeVISU PB0RL1£ AVD I'n Kbugiob^. 

Biblual Cntieism.—“'l\*t second volume of the iniportent woric of W. B. 
Addis on *' The Documents of the Keuteuch ” has appeared;* the first was 
published in 1892. The author, although of a conservative tendency, has 
explained in this authoritative work the results of scientific Biblical 
criticism with great lucidity. The second volume is devoted to 
Deuteronomy, Deutcronomical writers, and Levitical dxu meats. It is 
therefore the legislative part of the Hexateuch and the historical fragments 
connected with it, which form the present subject of investigation. The 
author, in order to distinguish the several sources, has printed the transla* 
tion of the texts in different characters, and has accompanied them with 
a brief exegeuca! commentary. 

We recommend to all who occupy themselves with Biblical criiidsm, 
and more especially to those who are interested in works of this character 
prepared by the Homao Catholic Church, the work of J. M^itaa on the 

Version Grecque des Livre de Samiicl .’'1 The author, a Roman 
Catholic who “venerates as an infaUible decision of the Church the 
decrees of the Coundl of Trent,“ belongs in the field of Biblical criticism 
to the school of the Abbd Loisy. Nothing, however. Is mote familiar to blm 
chan the publications of Well hausen and Driver. The work of textual 
criticism to which be has devoted himself, has a great scientific value; 
he examines in succession the Greek version itself (MS. of Sfnaf and the 
Vatican, the Hexapla, Ludan’s recension), the divergencies of this ven 
slon with reference to the Hebrew text, In ghort, the critical defects which 
it presents. 

Textual criticism of the Old Testament has for some years, we may 
ay, been the order of the day in Biblical science, and there b tints a 
eal attraction in the prise offered by the Manchester College Committee 
(December 31 , 1900 ) for “as elementary treatise on the emendation of the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament’' There Is a work in the French 
language which, partly, complies with the desideratum of the Manchester 
College Committee. It Is “L’HistoJre du Texte Hebreu de rAncien 
Testament,” by A. Loisy,^ the Catholic writer whom we have often had 
occasion to eulo^e. May the offered prise be the means of giving us a 
classical tieaiise on tbe subject. 

Exegffis of the hooks of the Old ?>r£swAr.*~Aiuoog the cemmeotaries 
which have appeared during the last month or two, we may uouce that 
of D. C. ^egfiied, on Eccleslasiicus and the Song of Songs,! a work 
of great interest, notwithstanding the evident bypercriticisto which it 
displays. The learned Hebraist sees in Sedesiasticus a considerdde 
pumber of different authors, but he does not find a better way of explain¬ 
ing the cootradiclioDS of this celebrated book ; in fact, he has not entered 
into the half«sceptical and half*beiieving spirit of BcclesiasticQs which 

* D. Hgti, il9$. *f Psris, Malweaeavv, (898. 

I Asucss, Rousseaa.L^toy, 1899. 

! " Predigernoti Hohealiec " GOtih^D, Vandeohoeck uod Rupreehl, 1898. 
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Renao, whose spiritual tempmoient was of the same oature, had so well 
translated and understood in its substance and details. As to tbe Song of 
Solomon, it is to Siegfried bat a collection of obscene, erotic songs. This 
solution of the problem which the Song of Solomon presents is not new, 
and it has the serious inconvcDience of reDderir)g totally Impossible any 
explanation of its admission into the canon of the Old Testament. 

The commentary of K. Budde on the Boole of Judges* treats, principally, 
with questions relatiog to tbe composition of this work. According to 
Budde, the oldest portions of the Judges emanate from the Jahvlsiic and 
Elohistic sources, which are the bases of the Hexaieucb. A writer about the 
year 650 combined these two narraiites. The compilation was revised 
later by the Deuteronocustic school on two dllTerent occasions. A later 
writer (about the year 400) again added to the Book of Judges some 
fragment supposed to have been previously omitted, and some more 
modem additions (chs. xjr. and xxL) completed the work. Together with 
the English commentary of Moore, brought out in i 8 p 5 , that of Budde is 
the most noteworthy work on this important book of the Old Testament 

Under the title ‘‘Die funf Megillol,” K. Budde, A. Bertholet, and 
D. G. Wildeboer have published a brief commenury on the Song of 
Solomon, Rutb, Lamentations, Ecclesiastlcus, and Esther, t Its principal 
features are the Song of Solomon (Budde). It is a collection of nuptial 
songs anal^ous to the or ipUhalamia, of the Syrian peasants. 

This was tbe hypothesis already brought forward by Wetastein {Mischrifi 
fUr BtMwUgU. 1873, p, *70 as), 

Jlulh (fienbolet).—This is a pamphlet in favour of mixed marriages, 
based on a tr ad ition as far * back as David, and directed against the 
measures taken by Esdras and Nehemiab to exclude alien women. 

lonttnietwu (Budde).—These are; by difTerent authow, of iriiom one 
(ch. iii.) introduced Jeremiah, which tended to cause the prophet to pass 
for the poet of tbe five songs. 

E<dtiiastUus (Wildeboer).—This book is the benesi confession of a 
serious roan, who has doubts about many things, which others lightly 
believe, but wbo will not for all that forego the faith of bis youth. 

Either (Wildeboer).—This book, composed about the year 135, alludes 
to a Babylonian religious festival. is a Babylonian word. Esther 
tecalls to mind Istar, Mordecai, Marduk, ifamao Hnmman the Elaralie 
god, etc. 

In renninating this paragraph we quote a couple of commentaries of 
real scienliGc value—F. fiaethgen, on the Psalms (and ed.),| and V. Ryssel, 
on Exodus and Leviticus (3rd ed., of A. DilImaQo).| 

Afccryphal Books ike Old Testamni and EccJesiasticus 

bas greatly attracted tbe attention of scholars ever since the discovery 
of the Hebraic fragments published by Cowley and Keubauer, and we 
have to point out as a curiosity an interesting reprint by D. F. Scheurleet 

* "Uu Boch del Richter." Frriborg, i. B., Mohr, 1S97. 

t Freiburg, 8. B., Mohr, 1S9S. 

; Gboingen, Vuideahoeclt sod Ruprecht, iftp?. 

9 L«psig, Kireei, 1897. 
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of 8D ancient Flemish tnoslatioo of Rcciesiasticus id vene» set io music 
io the uxteenlh century.’^ 

A volume, fsll of Interest, has been published under the title of 
“Elijah’s Apocalypse," by G. Steiodorff.t In Bourianl communi¬ 
cated the Coptic fragments (vith a French traoslatlon) of an Apocalypse, 
which he entitled "The ApCH»lypse of Sophonia” {Mimoirn it fa mUsitn 
areMdc^nc franfaist in Cairt, vol 1 , pp. 26^879). It is these papyri 
of Bouiiant, together with other leaves of similar origin, acquired by the 
Berlin Museum in iS 33 , which Mr. Steindorff has published (Coptic text, 
translation, glossary, eCc). Kevenheless, the title "Apocalypse of 
Sophonia” would have been more suitable for these fragments, which 
remind one in a certain measure of the citation by Clement of Alexandria 
of an “Apocalypse of Sophonia ” (Strom, v. ii, 77). 

T^tuiical Z/fanz/bTf. ~ The first volume and a certain number of 
other treatises of the Talmud of Babyloo have appeared in the Hebraic* 
German edition, which we have already menttODed, by Lasarus Gold¬ 
schmidt. We shall refer to them io a future Jitpert From America 
is aooounced a new edition (Hebrew ie« and English translation) by 
Michael Bodkiosoo and Isaac Wise.? 

In Journal its Snt/anis for November, Mr. H. Dereobou^ 
has given an account of an interesting publication by Messrs. IX H. 
Muller and J. von SchlosseTfof Che Haggdd^ of Sarajevo. It is a tale 
of Easter as related by the Jews in tbelr homes on the first night of 
Easter (and oot as may be believed ftom the Haggldi of the Talmud). 
What renders this work valuable U that the Haggida of Serajevo is the 
most ancient mcoumeot that has survived the wreck of tbe Spanish 
“ miniature” such as it seems to have been observed about the year 1300 
by tiie Jews of Toledo or Barcelona. 

We have also to mentioo two academical dissertations (Theses for the 
degree of doctor). One on the womeo In Che Talmud, by Kluginann,|| 
the other on tbe progress of Hebralcal Ibguiscic sdencefrom the tenth 
to tbe twelfth century (from Jebuda Chajjftg to David Kimchlj, by 
L. Rosenak.H 

We may also refer here to ao example of Auency and elegancy in Hebrew 
style in tbe shape of an in^ereatiug volume by Mr. K. Slouschts, 00 Che 
last Zionist Congress of Bile.** The author of this and other wncings has 
shown how the classical Hebrew language would lend itself to the exprea- 
»on of modero ideaa. 

* “BeclsnaiiiCHa, oft de wiiM sprokn Imb dos «oooe SyracZi. ou evrstoiaal doardedc 
code gbesieli In Kedekens, op bcqname «n ghemeyoe voim D&«r wtwijsen der nwijek- 
ooten iux by gbeooecht, deu lui Fniytiars, Aatverpee, 1565.” Republished, Amue^ 
dam, F. UuUer. J89& 

t **Dfe ApokalypM des Sias.” Leipzig, Kinriebs, 1699. 

t Vtw York, New Talaiud FobUsbiog Coopeay, 1S09. 

I "Die Htggadab voc Senjevo.” 2 vola Wien, Rdlden, 199$., 48 ehro&iolype^ 
33 phototypes, to engraviep, uad 3 ftesinilet. 

I Wien, KauflbutBB, 1898. 

T BreiDcn, DIeickten urt^Wiebleio, 1896. 

" ^153 Bia^ipn \ti n^nin noja w*mw, Tosebijah, 1898. 
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Logia of A cuiious attempt Is here made by Resch towards 

reconsticutiog 10 Hebrew the Logia of Je$u$, according to the canonical 
and apocryphal Gospels, the Fathers, etc.* We mention here, too, the 
volume by Dalman on the words of Jesus in their relation to Jewish 
literature and the Aramean language.f 

Jiistory ^ tfu People and Religion of /mra/.—Dr. CasteUi, already 
known through several valuable publications 00 the people of Israel, has 
recently published under the title of GII Ebrei ”* a scientific and popular 
account of tbe political and literary history 0/ the Hebrews; a work to 
be recommended. 

Mr. VerD« has published in the filblioth^ue de TEcole pratique des 
Hauies Eludes, a treatise upon the religion of Israel, entlUed: "De la 
place falte aux Idgendes locales par les livres historiques de la Bible"§ 
In this paper the writer has greatly exa^roted the idea that some 
historical or religious traditions often ordinate from the existence of 
monumenB of which the real origin has been unknown. Applying, 
without any actual scientific criliciscu, this principle to the Book of 
Judges, the author sees nothing in (he traditions of this book but 
imaginary legends of a recent period many centuries after the Exile. 
Thus the Canticle of Deborah, which is held by the highest authority as 
.one of the most ancient teats of the Bible (about twelfth century) would 
be bat a forgery of the fourth or third century. 

We announce an important work in tbe Zeitsehriftits deuUehen PaUestina- 
Vereins (vol. xxi., part ii., xagS, with facsimile), on the Map of Palestine, 
by Marino Sanudo, sen, (fourteenth century). 

Arabic and Islam. 

Two Arabic granicnars have reached us since out last Report. One is 
the fourth edlrloa revised of the Atabhche Grammatik^ by A Sodnll; and 
diffefs but little from the third edition of r894. The other is a new work 
entitled “ Gravemaire i'Ambe ri^uiier;' by Belkassem ben Sedira, 1 t the 
well-knowd Algerian author of an excellent “Cours pratique de langue 
arabe parlie (m the Algerian dialect) .*• to the preface the author expresses 
the opinion that Ilia preferable to learn first the colloquial Arabic, which 
is much easier, before acquiring the classical Aabic, or at least to study 
the two side by side. Our own experience of tbls method has given good 
results. Tbe grammar of Ben Sedira is divided into three parts, of which 
two are very brief, one being devoted to the elements of reading and 
wriiiag, the other to metre. The longest part Creats entirely of mor- 
•pbology and syntax, It U in the union of these two sections, sc different, 
and in fact quite independent of each other, that is found the originality 

* ''Die Logia Jese, naeh dem grleeb. uad bebc. lexL" Leipzig, Hieriebs, 189& 
t “ Die Wane Jen." etc. Bend S. l«psie, Hitin«be. 1898. 

: rinence. Barbers, 1899. 
i Pails, loprlmerie Kacionsle, i 897 > 
n Berlin, Reiilher und Beiobard, i8$y. 

^ Algiers, Jaordu, 1898. * 

** Algiers, Joardan. (891. 
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of th« new gram mar, So also afcor explaloiog the cnechanUtu of ibe 
conjugation of the regular primitive verb, the author introduces the 
agreement of the verb with the subject. After the mood and conjugation 
follow the different ways of expressing the verb I0 haoi, which does not 
exist ill Arabic, etc.; numerous welUcboseo examples illustrate the gram¬ 
matical exposition. This well got*up-aod very commendable work Is 
written from an essentially practical point of view. It is for classical 
Arabic what the " Count sf ^eken Arahu" by the same author, is for the 
coUoquisl, We do not find in it any purely theoretical explanations as in 
the grammars of Caspar), and the Arabists who have studied the language 
of the Kuran from a philological or absolutely syntactical point (tor instance, 
conceraiog the irregular verbs); from it, however, one can learn classical 
Arabic, which is so difRculi to acquire, in an easier and more attractive 
manner than from other manoab. We congratulate Ben Sedira. 

Muhammad and Muhammadanism has been the subject of several 
publications lately, none of which are wbat wc should have expected, 
either as an bnpartial study or a sdeotific work. We shall now review 
them briedy. 

The first which appeared Is entitled ** Le Mahom^usme,”^ by Caira de 
Vaux. This work is wriicen in a spirit of manifest hostility to Islanism, 
and republishes some views which are absolutely Inconsistent with scientific 
research. Thus tbe author explains the “inward summons** of Muhamnvad 
as due to ‘'auacks of a nervous affection, more or less bordering on 
epilepsy." It Is ridiculous to wish to ascribe the origin of a religion which 
counts now nearly aoo miJUoDs of fbllowen to (be outcome of a nervous 
distraction. 

Marius Fontane has added a tench volume under Che title of 
** Mahomet **f to hb “Histolre XJniverselle/' but of its 502 pages only 
lep concern the prophet It is a precocious and superficial work without 
interest. The following quotation from It will show its peculianty: **Far 
]*!Dstruction sommatre qu'il avait re^e des r^ls bibbques, Mahonet 
impregcd d'iddes iraniennes. 11 croyait souvent s'appuyei des 
paroles du Dieu dTsrael, tandis qu'il rddditait le Zend-Avesta, et e'ese ce 
qui causa le sucebs de I'lslamisme chea les Persans aryens de haute* 
culture. Le Bouddhisme de I’Orient et le Christiaoisree de rOccidenC 
avaient fail de la Perse, oh lea deux nouvelles forces iddales s'^taienl 
renconii^es, un centre de lutce, de resistance, propice k la r^dneration 
de I'ancienne religiosity maadyenne.’ Mands, en concevaot sa rel^on 
universeUe destinde k remplacer Veeuvre de Jdsus Imparfaite ou corrompue 
pat les disciples du Christ, et qui tieba, dans cette intention, de conclUer 
le Zoroastrisne et le Cbrisdanisme. avait dtd Je prdcurseur laborieux de 
Mahomet Incoosciemment, par un trait de gdnie, Mahomet reprenait 
I'ceuvre de Mauds" (p. 361), 

Tbe last work on Muhammad which we have to mention is by Messrs. 
Lamairesse and £>uja>ric, and b entitled “Vie de Mahomet d’aprks la 
tradition.*’} This work, written in a very different spllit tbe pre< 

* Paris, Chanpion, ]8p& 

t Puit, A, L^merre, 169$. “Hisioiis Ueirersells: Msbococt (a.d. 395 to 633}." 

; 3 vola Pare, MaiaooMim, tS 9 & 
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ceding ones, i$ easy and mieresting reading, wiKcen by men who know 
IslamiSTD and value its Impotcance at the present day, but It vaa a mistake 
to have taken for the basis of the life of Mahomet, the RautahnSafa by 
the Persian author Miikbond, a work destitute of all critical value and all 
historical research. Kotwithsiandiog the great nuuiher of explanatory 
notes, the reader keeps the impression that the career of Muhammad Is 
of a very legendary character. Does this lend to make a religion clearly 
known in its real light when presented through the veil of tradition and 
legend ? We think not. 

We anoouoce also an interesting article in the " Rtoue Afruaim" 
(No- #3t, xSriS) by Mr. Luciani, on Mr. Delphin's translation of the 
Senoussia, published in the '‘Journal Astatine'' (vol. x., p. 356 Usuiv.\ 
under the title *'La pbilosophie du Cbeikh SenoussI, d’apr^ sou Agi 4 <i 
Gcr'ra." 

We have reserved for the conclusion of this article the most remarkable 
work we have ever perused. We refer to the first volume Of the “ History 
of Arabic Literature/’ by C Brockelmann.” We wish to render homage 
to the deep erudition and science of the author, who has devoted many 
years of patient research to the elaboration of bis work. This first volume 
is divided into two books; 1. National Arabic literature: (s)Theongin 
Of Muhammad; {^) Muhammad and his time; Tbe period of the 
Xlmmiyads. a. Islamic literature in the Arabic language: (o) The classic 
period, 75c—looo; (p) Foshclassic period, 10x0—1858. This work, 
which is very exact and fijU of documents, will be of iracuense value to 
Arabists. It has but one fault, a grave one ia our opinloB, its excessive 
brevity. In fact, it is more a short literary dictionary chan a history of 
Arstuc literature. But, after all, it may possibly be of more servicp 
under this abridged form. ' . 

* “ Gewhlchte der Arebiscben irfileraiiir.*' 
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TWENTV-rHIUD REVIEW ON THE 

"SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST" SERIES. 

CIAREKDON ?R1SS, OXhX)RD. 

VOL XLIH. — SATAPATHA BRAHMANA TRANSLA'rSD BY 

JULIUS EGCifiLINO. PART IV. BOOKS VIII., IX.. ANI 5 X, 
By JOHN BEAMES, n.C.s. [w.). . 

Part III. of this Brdhnjftna, comaining Books V,, VI., aod VII., was 
revicwod in our issue for April, After a i>eriod of three years, a 

furtber inatairoem of the laborious and diflxcult task has been completed. 
The elaborate instructioQS regarding the building of the sacred Rre^lUr, 
with all the intricate and mysterious symbolism therewiib connecied, ate 
here concluded. The subject is one which will prove only moderately 
inieresring to the generality of students, belonging as it does more to the 
speculative than to the practical ride of ancient Hindu worship, “As a 
matter of fact," the learned translator remarks, "the dogmatic exposifion 
of no other part of the sacrificial ceremonial reflects so fully and so faith 
fully as that of the Agnichayana those cosmogonic and iheoscopic theories 
which form a characteristic feature of the Brlhniana period." It is thus 
rather as an exposition of the views of a certain school, than as a guide to 
the ceremonies actoaliy in force in ancient times, that this secdoo of the 
work is to be regarded. Indeed, the dme required and the cost involved 
must have placed the ceremony beyond the means of all but the very 
wealthiest class of worshippers. 

The preface, as U usual in the works contained in this series, expbins 
with much lucidity and predsionall that the text really means, and possibly 
the ordinary reader after going through the preface will find that he knows 
as much about the subject as is worth knowing, and wiU spare himself the 
labour of toiling through the text 

Briefly stated, all these elaborate perfotenances merely point to that 
st^e of Indian thought at which the idea of the one Supreme Being was 
evolved out of the mass of gods, the personificauons of the powers of 
Nature, composing the primitive Aryan Pantheon. Of the various names, 
corresponding to different concepts, applied to this Supreme Being, that of 
PrajApati, or Lord of Creatures, is predomiaaot in the BrAhmanas. The 
first development of this idea cannot be better stated than in the words of 
the translator: 

" Id the so called Puiusba-bynm (Rig-veda x. 90) in which the Supreme 
Spirit is conceived of as Person or Man (purusha) born in the b^n- 
.oing and coosistlng of ‘ wbauoever hath been and whattoever shall be,’ the 
creation of the visible and invisible universe is represented as origioaiiog 
from an ‘all-offered’ (holocaust) sacrifice (yajna) in which the Purusha 
himself forms the offering-material (bavis)or, as one might say, the victim.’' 
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This Purusha b Prajapali, and a* a further step in the development the 
person who offers the sacrifice—the patron, or sacrificer—is identified with 
him- Thus the sacrificer offers himself, at first directly; subseriuently, 
vicariously j the idea of substitution entering In. so that he makes the 
offering in lieu of himself/' 

Following out these mysterious speculations to their ultimate consc* 
queticea, the result arrived ai is that by sacrificing himself Prajapaii 
becomes dismembered, and his component parts are regarded as forming 
the whole universe, the whole range, in foci, of visible material objects. A 
constantly renewed series of sacrifices is required to restore him again to 
unity, and so build up and renew the universe. For this purpose the great 
Fire-altar is elaborately constructed with a long and minute litual, each act 
in which is iu the highest degree symbolical, mystic, and significant. The 
ideniificatioD ofPrajapati with ,^nj the god of fire, and with the worshipper, 
gives rise to a Triad, the mention of which consiaoily recurs. 

It is unnecessary to go into the whole of the tedious and intricate dcuil 
of a ceremony which seems to have lasted for a whole year. There is first 
the moulding and baking of the bricks of which the altar U to be built, 
then that of the pan in which the sacrificial fire is to be carried. The 
altar is in the shape of a large bird—an eagle or felcon—with its head 
towards the East. Coocerning this shape we are plunged into a mate of 
symbols and references, where everything becomes something else, and the 
mind is lost in a fog of allusions, obscure significances, and mystic com¬ 
binations. Those who are Interested in such matters may work them out 
for themselves, and they will be thankful for the guidance afforded them in 
treading this bewildering labyrinth by the patient acumen and skill of the 
learned traoslaicr. The practical result to the sacrificer—that is, to the 
wealthy person who causes this elaborate ceremony to be perfoamed for his 
benefit—Is thus described : 

'‘The sacrificial theory holds out to the pious performer of this holy 
ceremony the prospect of living up to the full extent of the perfect man’s 
life, a hundred years; this term of years being thus recognised as another 
unit of time, so to speak, vis., that of a complete lifetime. Yet sooner or 
later the life of every creature comes to an end; and since time works its 
havoc on all material existence and cairies off generation after generation, 
the supreme lord of generation, Father Time, as he is the giver of ell life, 
so he is likewise the ender of all things—Death. And s© the sacrificer, as 
the human counterpart of the Lord of Creatures, with the end of his 
present life, becomes himself death. Death ceases to have power over 
him, and be Is for ever removed from the life, of material existence, trouble, 
and illusion, to the realms of light and everlasting blUs," 

Still further pursuing this train of tboughc, as embodied in the ceremonial 
of the Firt-altar, we arrive by a circuitous process at the welUknown 
principle, which lies at the root not only of most of the philosophical^ 
speculations of the Vedanta, but also of the widespread religion of Buddha, 
the ultiioate identification of tbe human soul with the great Atman of the 
universe. That Self of the spirit is my Self: on passing^ away from hence 
1 shall obtain that Self." 
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It uodoubtedlf calls for much cleveroess, and considerable acrjuaintancc 
with the literature and commentaries on Vedic and |>ost-Vedic ceremonies, 
to elicit TrorD the text as it stands $0 clear and intelligible an esrplaoauon 
of the meaning of (he whole proceeding. Fur the text itself, even s$ here 
translated, is obscure beTOnd measure, aod seems at first sight a mere 
chaos of <lu‘ectioDS with explanations, each prefaced by the word “doubt¬ 
less,” of the esoteric signihcance of .each action prescribed. The tenth 
chapter, entitled the “Kystery of the Fire Altar," is ptmling beyond all 
description, and the longer one studios it the less one understands ir. 

The question therefore arises—did anyoQe ever understand it ? Was 
this elaborate ceremony with its overwhelming mess of mystic detail ever 
actually performed^ Was It not rather an imaginary proceeding invented 
by a school of philosophising Brahmans as a vehicle for conveying the 
doctrines which they sought to teach? All teaching among Hindus is 
mainly oral. The text>books consist of brief aphorisms, or combinations 
of syllables, uniatelligible la themselves, and intended to be retained in 
the mind as a mmoria tteh/iica to serve as the basis for oral instruction. 
The pandit will find ample materials for on hour's lecture in the word 
” vriddhii^aich ” (Pilnini I j), and at this rate it cakes a lifetime to go 
through a full course of study. It is ooc uncommon to meet venerable 
pupils of sixty in a Sanskrit tole in the present day. looked at in this 
light the obscurities of the work before us may be perhaps understood as 
intentiODs]. ft is a series of texts intended to be the basis of lengthy oral 
teaching by which all the obscurities would be explained, all the curt dark 
sentences expanded, and the full significance of the ritual cnade clear to 
those who alone were qualified to perform It. And If it never happened 
CO them to be called on to perform it io the whole course of their lives, 
they had at least gained the end of all study, an insight into the mysterious 
meaoing of existence, and the methods by which to attain final emancipa* 
tIoQ from its * niyl’ 

It is, however, a question that may fairly be asked, how far treatises of 
this special and esoteric nature can be legitimately included in a series of 
works which has for its avowed object to reveal to the Western world the 
tenets of the ancient religions of the East. An Suropean student who 
should assume that the Agnichayana with all its long array of preparations 
and mystic 8ymboHsn^s was an ordinary well-knowo feature of Hindu 
worship would come to a very erroneous conclusion. The actual rites and 
ceremonies of Hinduism io the present day are something very diffsreot. 
Fascinating as the study of the Vedas and the great mass of commentaries 
• and philosophical systems built upon (hem is to soqie miods, it should not 
be lost sight of that they belong to the past rather than to the present. 
Those who study these subjects are presumably acquainted with the 
Sanskrit language and can study them in the original. Translations are 
not required for them, or if required, should be published in a form 
acc e ss i ble only to siudeois. They should not be intruded into a series the 
chief, if not only, justification for whose esdstenfre is its practical value to 
the European public. While tbe other great religion of tbe East, Islam, is 
almost entirely neglected in this series, volume after volume is devoted to 
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(he pnblicatioQ of (realises od obscure and UQimportaDi details of an 
ancient, and for the most part obsolete, phase of Hinduism, We look in 
vain for translations of the works of the ^eat Mahommedan jurists, though 
they exercise a powerful and liwng influence on the faith of millioos in 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Northern Africa, not to mention the immense 
MusoLmao populadon of India and the adjacent lands. With all these 
countless masses of believers in a vigorous and combative faith we have 
relations of the most* important nature. Surely the Clarendon Press would 
be doing much better service to Englishmen by making them acquainted 
mth all that is believed and venerated by tbe Muslim, than in dragging to 
light useless mystical speculations of dreamy old Brahmins, dust* and cob¬ 
web-covered treatises of loug-forgotien schools, childishly minute iostruc* 
tions for the conduct of ceremonies, which were probably never really 
performed at any time, and are certainly in the present day as dead and 
forgotten as tbe races that lived before tbe flood. 
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For (adlitj* of reference we publish with some of our quirterlx reviews of 
one or more of The Sacred Books of the EastSeries, a complete list of them, 
brought up to date, which we hope oar readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (isi Jaouary, 1899): 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST* 

(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rl Hon. F. Max MOinER.) 


rirat Senas, Veil. I_XXIV. 8vo, eletb. 

Vo). 1. The Upftfilshads. TrasiUted bv F. Max 
U 4 li.ii, P«nT. SvtMd Ediciea. iea>«d. 

Vol. IT. The Sacred Laws of iba Aryai, as 
ft ii f M in Oie School* of A^axaeiba, CatatMiak VSaOt* 
(.fa.nsdB 4 udUlcaa. IVaialaUd vr Usom Uoaua. 
Pm 1, Seat’d seiitea. 6d. 

Vol, in. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Tmia el CearwisBan. Traaelated hf J*mu Laeca 
Put 1. lO, 60 . 

Vol. IV. The Zend-AveaU. Part !. The Ven* 
dUM. TmmIuM by Jamu DAiiiaaTSTSi. Sacend 
«did«B. > 4 a 

Vol. V. The Pahlaei Te:rU. Trasslated by £. 
W. Wnr. Pm 1. im. 6 i. 

Vela. Vi. and IX. The Qur'Ao. Tiuitated by 
S.H. PALuaa stv 

Vol VII. Tb« InsUtiues of Visbwu. Tranalatad 
by Juiiva JoLLV. m. dd, 

Vol VIII, The Bhagavadgta, «tth The Saoac- 
ia/llty«,uW TheAaukA Traasluad by KUmi aXtM 
^HMK TasAM. ^«aod A«d a«>W £dlck«. 
rya dd. 

Vol. X. The Dhamaapada, (natlatad from Pill 
by T. Mak MCllis i mI TbeSetca Hl^dU, ewskted 
?UI by V. FAUsatev: bciac Ciewnwt OoMer 
(beSuUUtta. Sagod Bditioe. readd. 

Vol XI. Buddbiil SiUta*. Ttaoalated from ?&li 
by T. w. Bim Davids, m. dd. 

Vol. XII. The i’atacMtha'Br&hmaua, according 
teibc Tui of ibe )i{^yaBdii»a Scheel Tmadsted 
byji'bii.rsBconj;«6. Pen 1. U«e>u I. nod II. 

Vol. XIII. Vinan Texla TVaoslated from 
eb« PUi by T. W. KKTS Datim aed HaeUAW Ot* 
MNMac. Pm I lea. 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Uws of the as 

uafbt b (b»S«b«el» elApmaab^CwBna TMiditia 
AarbktfdUrua TrMakial by Geeae BOMtaa. 
Pm II. i« 4 . W 

Yoh XV. The XIpenUiada Translated by F. 
UAKbirLLsa. Put 11. leadd. 

Vol. XVL The Sacred Books of China. The 
TenaefCeefeduiMO. Tnulaud by Jahsi LiOCb 
Pm II. i«s. M. 

Vol XVII. Vioaya Texts. Traeslaiad fton) 
PUi hyT. V, Btm OAVic««nd HaxNAXM Oldsh- 
sane. Pm tl. teudd. 

Vul. XV m. Pahlavi Teats. Trasslated by E. 
W. Wwr. Pm II. tsa. dd. 

V4I. XIX. The Fo-UiO'hiiw-tiaQ'kiT^. A Life 

el Baddha by AmfhMba Bemhaem. c/ueliMd &ea 
. Saottfii bco Chin« W DiMfBanJabfc a. d. 4M> and 
fresa C)la«M iaee Bnsl'sh by SAavet BcAt. m. ed. 

Vol XX. Viniya Testa TraoUated from Pflii 
byX W. ftrrvs Davu* and HauiAWM OLoaNisao. 
Pm III. ,< 4 . U. 

Vol. XXT. Tbe Saddhains.pUffdhrtka; or, ibe 
Le(«i* of tbe Tree La*. Truslaied by & Ksor. 
lea 6d. 

Vol. XX IT. fidofl-SQlraa, Translated from 
PrikrltbyHajiKAXxjACoaj. Pml. m*. 6d. 

Vol. XXni The Zend'AveiU. Part 11 . Traai- 
Uied by jAMas DnaMaiTma. ta. 6i. 


Vol. xxrv. 

W. WHty. 


Pabkvl TextA 
Pm III. loe. M. 


Tnnslsled by E. 
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Vols. XXV.-XLIX. Sw, 
doth. 

Tnuulfrted by Gbobg 


Vol XXV. Mana. 

IsnuLBa ats. 

Vol. XXVI. Tbe .Fatapatba'Br&hnana. Trtos* 

laied hy JoT.cus Boaei.i’TC. Pm II. Beet«IlI. aol 
IV. 3 M.«d. 

Vok. XXVII. and XXVIII, The Sacred Books 
eTCbirwi. 'Phe Teauef CenAebmiiai. TnadMedby 
JeHas t^coa Pans III. eM IV. 

Vok. XXIX. ajid XXX. The Grehya-SQtni. 
Rales of V«die Doeiectje ComonMa TrandusO by 
HaawAKH OLDanaaiu. 

Pans I. aad If. M. eadt. 

Vol XXXI. The Zend. AeasU. Part III. Txaas- 
Uued by L. H. Mibu. tea.dd. 

VoLX'XXIl. Vedie Hynas. Paitl. Translated 
by P. Max MbtLiH. ile.W. 

Vol XXXIll. The Minot Law.Beclo. Traes- 
Uud by jDblOl Jm.lv. Pan I. MfciJa, BWhaipeKi 
ed. 

Vol. XXXrV. TheVedlnta*S(leras. with ^ankatt'e 
CwBAatuy. Tnulaied by 0 . TmtAUT. Pan I. 
rst 6d, 

Vol. XXXV. The QuBtioos of Kir’s MUinda, 
Put I. Traadoud Tre« (be PkH by T. W. Rim 
DAVtoe. tee. fid. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questiaos of Kine MIKoda. 
PmlJ. tsAfid. 

Vol. XXXVir. Pahlavi Texta Put TV. Tiaw. 
lewd by B. W, WsST, > 5 «> 

Vol. XXXVIII. Tht Vedlnta Setras. VTilh 

l^«A ce PaiQ 1. oad IL Trsailated by O. 
THtaAPT. Pm II. TU, ed. 

Vole. XXXIX. aod XU Tbe Sacred Books of 
Odfia. Tbe TexBefTdMsaL Tronslued by Jams* 
Leeca. eia 

Vol XLI. ^atapalha > Brllimaaa. Pert IIL 
Traadawd by Jvuos Bocapao. >ie ed. 

Vol. XLIt Fhsms of the Alharva'veda. Trass- 
loud by M. BboOMFiaLO. at*. 

Vol. XLI II. The 5 aupalha>Br 4 hmana. FarirV, 
Trutioudby JULtusseocLtA^ la. 6d. * 

VoJ. XLIV. .&taualha*Br<bmaM. Port V. 
l/« aW Prars.! 

VoL XLV, The ^ioa*Sdtn 4 . Treoslated ft’Ota 
Pdkrttby HtniAKa Joeow. PartU. laa 6d. 
Vol. XLVr. Vedic Hycnoa Part 11. Traaa* 
Iwed by HsvMAXtr OLomasso. t«a 
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BABAR’S DIAMOND: WAS IT THE KOH-l-NUR? 

By H. Beveridge. 

LES SIX VOYAGES DE JEAK BAPTISTE TAVERNIER, 
PARIS, T677. 

Like the great Gustav us, the Emperor Babar, the founder 
of the Mogul dynasty, came forth from the North on his 
career of conquest, for he Issued out of the Highlands of 
Farghana, on the northern verge of Central Asia, and» 
moving southwards, subdued the kingdoms of Cabul and 
India- To him also therefore may justly be applied the 
epithet of Lion of the North, and this all the more aptly in 
that the name Bibar, by which he is commonly known, but 
which was not conferred on him at birth, appears to be a 
prolongation of the Arabic and Persian Bibar, signifying 
Lion or Tiger. 

There is always a fascination in historical parallels and 
synchronisms, and so it is worth remembering that Babar 
invaded India and conquered the upper part of the Eastern 
Peninsula about thirteen months after the unsuccessful 
invasion by Francis L of Italy, the corresponding peninsula 
of the West, and his defeat and capture under the walls of 
Pavia, 

Babar defeated and killed Ibrahim, the Afghan Sulun 
of Hindustan, on April 21, 1526,“ on the plain of Panipat— 
that Indian Armageddon where so many decisive battles 
have been fought. On the very day of the victory he 
despatched two bodies of light troops to take possession of 
the cities of Delhi and Agra and of their treasures. Delhi 
was the old capital, and was the place where Babar after¬ 
wards had himself proclaimed as sovereign, but Ibrahim’s 
father, Sikandar, had resided much at Agra, and it was at 
the time of Babar's invasion the wealthiest city in Upper 
India. It was also more remote from Panipat than Delhi 
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was, so that the expedition 10 it was the more difficult and 
responsible of the two- Hence Babar despatched only 
inferior captains to Delhi, while he sent his eldest son, 
Humayun, then a youth of eighteen, and his famous 
general Khwaja Kilan to take possession of Agra. At 
that time the city lay on the left or eastern bank of the 
Jamna, and it was this side which Babar afterwards made 
his capital. When Humayun arrived, he found that the 
mother of the late Sultan, and other ladies, and some of 
the principal officers, had shut themselves up in the Fort 
Humayun was either unable or unwilling to uke it by 
assault, and so contented himself with guarding the exits 
that no one might remove the treasures unobserved, 
and then awaited the arrival of the main army. As his 
father writes in his Memoirs: 

“The people of the fort had put off Humayun, who bad amved before 
me, with excuses; and he, on his part, considering ibat they were under 
no eootrol, and wishing to prevent their plundering the treasure, had taken 
a position to shut up the issues from the place.” 

Among the persons in the Fort were the family and 
clansmen of Vikramaditj'a, the former Rajah of Gwaliar, 
This Prince belonged to the race of Tan war Rajputs, and 
was the last of bis line. His ancestor Pamal Dev had 
served with his brother under ‘AlS-ed-din Khilji, and had 
won the approbation of chat warrior by their fidelity as 
sentinels. ‘Alfi-ed*din rewarded them by the grant of the 
fortress of Gwaliar. This was about 205 years ago, and 
Vikramaditya was the tenth in succession. His reign was 
but a short one, for after three years he had been com¬ 
pelled to give up Gwaliar to Ibrahim's general, and to 
accept the insignificant fort and territory of Shamsabad in 
exchange. Having thus become a vassal of Ibmhim, he 
followed him to Panipat and was killed there along with 
him. Shamsabad lies a good way to the east of Agra, and 
is 18 miles north-west of Fatehgarh, but either the family 
had not yet removed then from Gwaliac,. or they had come 
into Agra for greater security. When they heard that 
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Vikramaditya had fallen, and saw Humayun at the gates 
of the fort, they tried to escape, but were caught by 
Humayun's guards. He, however, treated them with 
delicacy and respect, and would not suffer these Hindu 
women to be plundered—a point in which he contrasts 
favourably with the conduct of our own officers some 
250 years later, when they, violating a capitulation, searched 
and plundered the mother and family of Cheyt Singh, the 
Rajah of Benares, as they were issuing out of the fort of 
Bijaigarh. In gratitude for his clemency, the ladies volun¬ 
tarily presented Humayun with a quantity of jewels and 
precious stones, and among them was a celebrated diamond, 
weighing, we are told, eight missals, which, perhaps, may 
correspond to 187 carats. This is the diamond known as 
Babar's Diamond, from the circumstance that the first 
historical mention of it occurs in his Memoirs, though if 
the facts of acquisition and possession be regarded, it 
might more justly be called Humayun’s Diamond. The 
passage in the Memoirs is as follows, for it deserves to be 
quoted in full as the classical passage in the history of the 
Diamond: 

“Bikciinftjil, a Riadu, who was Rajah of Gwalifli, had governed that 
coontry for upward? of a handled years, Sekandar had remained several 
years in Agra, employed io an attempt to take Gwaliir, Afterwards, in 
the rdgQ of Ibrihim, Aam Hamtian Sirwfioi invested it for aotoe time, 
made several atucks, and at length succeeded in gaioing it by treaty, 
Sbam$Ab 4 d being given as an iodemoificaiion. In the battle io which 
Ibrfibiro was defeated, Bikeitnlljit was sent to helL* Bikermtjit's family, 
and the beads of his clan, were at this moment in Agra. When HamSiOn 
anived, Bikermfljit'a people attempted to escape, but were taken by the 
parties which HfimJthln bad placed upon tbe watch and pul in custody. 
HamSifin did not permit them to be plundered. Of their own free will 
they presented to Hamlifin a peshkash, consisting of a quantity of jewels 
and precious stones. Among them was one famous diamond, which had 
been acquired by Sultan AlAeddln. • It is so valuable that a judge of 
diamonds valued it at half of the d^y expense of the whole world. It is 
about eight mishqals.t On my arrival, HOmaiOn presented it to me as a 
pesbkssh, sad 1 gave it back to him as a present." (Erskine’s trauslatior, 

P. $ 0 ^) _ 

* The ebariubie mode in which s good Musulmsn sigaifies the death of 
an infidel. (Erskme’s Kote.) 

+ Or jao ratls. (Erakine's Note) * 
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Erskine's translation was made from the Persian, but 
does not materially differ from the later one made by Pavet 
de Courteille from the Turk original. The opening 
sentence, however, is probably more correctly rendered by 
the latter. Erskine represents. Babar as saying that Vikra- 
inaditya had ruled Gwaliar for upwards of a hundred years, 
but Babar can hardly have meant to say this, for Vikrama- 
ditya had a very short reign. Pavet de Courteille's transla¬ 
tion is “ BIkramadyit THindou avait M raja de Gwaliar 
principaut^, qu*Q avait herit6e de ses pferes que y r^aicnt 
depuis plus de cent ans.’' In fact, according to the Gwaliar- 
nama, of which a translation was published at Bombay in 
1892 by a member of Scindiah’s family, Vikramaditya’s 
ancestors held the Fort for upwards of two hundred years, 
though he himself had to surrender It after three years' 
possession- Babar has been called the Csesar of the East, 
but he had not Casafs education, and his Memoirs are 
* inferior to the Commentaries in precision, though even the 
latter often baulk our curiosity. One of the most impor¬ 
tant and most enigmatical passages in the extract is “one 
famous diamond (aim5s shahrati) which had been acquired 
by Sultan 'Ala-ed-din.*' Pavet de Courtellle’s translation 
does not help us here, being merely “un cil^bre diamanf 
que Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din s’ecait procurd autrefois,” neither 
does the Persian version of Abdur Rahim. There have been 
many 'Alg-ed-dins among the Indian Princes, and Babar 
does not tell us which of them he means. Only a page or 
two further on, namely, at p. 3ir, top line, he speaks of a 
Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din who had been ruler of Delhi, and whose 
family were Saiyids. This certainly is.not Sultan ‘Al2Ued- 
din Khilji, who Is commonly, supposed , Co Jje the person 
referred to in the extract about the diamond, and the 
mention of him so shortly afterwards, together with the 
fact that when Babar has occasion to speak of Sultan 
‘Al 5 -ed-din Khilji, as he does on p. 308 shortly before the 
passage about the diamond, he styles him Khilji, might lead 
us to suppose that the Sultan 'Alfi-ed-din of the diamond 
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was the last Prince of the Saiyid dynasty, and who died in 
retirement in 1478 at Badaon. This might remove some 
difficulties, for it is not easy to see how if Sultan ‘Ali-ed-. 
dir Khilji acquired the diamond, he or his successors ever 
allowed it to pass into the hands of the Gwaliar* family, or 
how the great diamond escaped when Timur invaded India 
and plundered Delhi in the end of the fourteenth century. 
If is true that it would also have to be explained how the 
diamond passed from Sultan ‘AlS-ed-din the Saiyid to the 
Rajah of Gwaliar. But this Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din was a 
debauched and degenerate Prince, and might have sold 
it during the eight-and-twenty years which he spent in 
retirement at Badaon. Shamsabad, too, is not very far 
from Badaon, and it is possible that the Rajah might have 
come into possession of the diamond when he removed to 
Shamsabad after his evacuation of Gwaliar. Ferishta. 
however, states that the diamond was acquired by Sultan 
‘Ala-ed-din Khilji, and we chink that this must be correct, for 
in the old translation of Babar's Memoirs by his Secretary 
and Chief justice Shaikh Zain, British Museum, MS. Add. 
26,205, p. 43^, we are told that the diamond was brought 
to India (Hind) by Sultan ‘AJ£-ed*din, the hero of the age. 
This can only refer to Sultan ‘Alft-ed-din Khilji, and must 
mean that he brought the diamond from some place out of 
India proper, i.e, within Gujrat or the Deccan. Sultan 'AlS- 
ed-din ruled India from 1295*1316, but bis great expedition 
to the Deccan, where he conqu^ed Malwa and acquired 
immense treasure, occurred in 1294, when he was only a 
prince serving under his uncle. Or he may have obtained 
the diamond in Gujrat, which was his first great expedition 
after he ascended the throne. This was in 1297, when he 

* A poeiWe explsoation is that the diamond never really passed inio 
the bands of the GwaJiar family as th«r own private property. A passage 
JD KhwandamiysHumayuo-nama telU us that the treasury of tbe old kings 
Of Delhi was in the fort on the east side of the JacDw, and indeed eastern 
mocarebs always had ibetr treasu^ io a foru It may be that the Rajab of 
Gwaliar was the treasurer, or bis famOy may have procured the diamond 
from the treasury at the time when there was a geoeral attempt to escape. 
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defeated Rajah Karan, the last Hindu King of Gujrat, and 
obtained a large amount of booty. The tradition that Sultan 
'Aia-ed-din procured the diamond from the Deccan may still 
be true, even if the stone was originally at Gujrat, for Rajah 
Karan fled to Southern India, and was there plundered a 
second time by 'Ala^ed-din’s generals. It was then that he 
lost his daughter, the beautiful Dewal De, who was after¬ 
wards married to 'AlS-ed-din’s son, her mother having 
already become the wife of ‘Alu-ed-dln. Possibly the name 
of the Rajah gave rise to the story that the diamond had 
once belonged to the Kama of the MahabharaL It Is also 
possible,* though certainly not probable, that ^Ala^ed-din 
may have rewarded Vikramaditya’s ancestors—the two 
brothers whom he saw keeping watch on a night in the 
rains—not only with Gwaliar Fort, but also with the great 
diamond. 

Babar arrived at Agra on May 4,1526, and the diamond 
was probably tendered to him by Humayun on that or the 
following day. His mention of the diamond on this occa¬ 
sion is the first and last notice of it which we have in the 
Memoirs, but there is an allusion to it in the Akbarmatna 
and other works which carries down its history for about 
four years further. This is in the accounts of how Babar 
devoted himself for his sons life. The touching story has 
been well told by Erskine, and need not be repeated here 
in detail. We need only say that when Babar in obedience 
to the dictates of ancient sages resolved to lay down his 
life for his son, his courtiers implored him to forbear, and 
suggested that instead of his own life he should sacrifice 
the priceless diamond which had mysteriously come iotd 
•Humayun's hands during the war with Ibrahim. The 
nieaningof the old saying which had so affected Babar was, 
they urged, th^t the sick man should part with his most 
cherished material possession, which was in Humayun’s 

* The passage io Shaikh Zain is so thecorical that the meamog is doc 
clear, but pethaps the necklace of fidelity” referred to in It may be an 
alloaion to the aocesior of the Gwaliar family. 
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case, the great diamond. But Babar had a truer sense of 
the value of a glittering stone, and refused to be cajoled. 
What was a stone, he indignantly exclaimed, in comparison 
with his son*s life ? He himself was his child’s most 
valuable possession, just as Humayun was his, and he was 
ready for the sacrifice. And he carried out his resolve 
with the result, we are told, that Hiimayun recovered and 
that Babar shortly afterwards died. This anecdote shows 
that the diamond was in Humayun's possession towards the 
end of 1530, for Babar died in December of that year. 
We have also the statement of Shaikh 2 ain, the first crans- 
lacor of the Memoirs, that the diamond was at the time of 
his writing in the Imperial Treasury. Shaikh Zain, as we 
learn from Badaoni, L 472, died near Chunar in 1532, 
and his translation was probably made a y^r or so after 
Babar’s.death. 

There is another and valuable reference to the diamond 
in a book written in the time of Babar’s reign, This is the 
MS, Or. 1717 of the British Museum, Rieu’s Catalogue II f. 
9956. It is a small treatise on precious stones, written by 
one Muhammad, son of Ashraf aJ Husaini, of Rustamdar 
(a district in M!i2i.ndaran, Persia, and south of the Caspian), 
and dedicated to Babar and his son Humayun. • One of 
the chapters is devoted 10 diamonds. It describes the 
different kinds of stones, mentioning the' tests for dis¬ 
tinguishing the best sorts, and refers especially to the two 
kinds (known as the old jku&na ^tht roca velha of Garcia 
de Orta’s Colloquies). The writer also dwells on the special 
skill of the Franks in cutting diamonds, and on the large 
prices which they are thus able to obtain. Then he mentions 
that the King of Gujrat (meaning apparently Bahadur 
Shah) has many diamonds of the new sorts in his Treasury 
which weigh from. 30 to 40-carats, and thep at 256 he has 
the following passage: 

" AU coanoisieurs of jewels are agreed that no out has ever seen a 
diamond of the old sort weighing more thao a carat,* but in the fortuoate 

* Possibly some figure has slipped out of the MS. here.. 
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time of the Emperor Babai (here foUovs a long list of titlee for Bahar aad 
his son) a peerless and unquestionable diamond eras obtained from the 
Fort of Gwaliar which was seven misqdlsin weight, aod is ia the possession 
of Pnnee Humayun. Cognoscenti are at a loss how to estimate its value, but 
they do say that the King of Gujrat offered a crore of rupees (tan leas) for 
it. No private individual has ever seen such a diamond, or heard of ir, 
nor is there meotion of it In any book." 

The exact date of this treatise is not known, but though 
it was written In Babar's lifetime It was evidently composed 
after his victory at Katehpur Sikri in March, 1527, for it 
gives Babar the title of Ghaai, which he only assumed after 
•he had defeated the Hindus under Ran a Sanga. It is not 
likely that the author was loTndIa la 1526, otherwise he 
would not have made the mistake of saying that the diamond 
was procured from the Fort of Gwaliar- The statement 
about the King of Gujrat is interesting, but unfortunately 
it is not quite clear. The word which we have translated, 
“ offered," is “ mli/iarldand" and may mean that the King is 
or was buying the diamond from Humayun. If so the 
King meant must be Bahadur Shab, who was afterwards mur¬ 
dered by the Portuguese. If the statement referred back to 
the days of 'Ala-ed-din, the ruler of Gujrat would have been 
called Rajah, for he was a Hindu. The meaning may even 
be that the King of Gujrat buys diamonds for a crore of 
rupees* the reference being not to the Babar Diamond but 
to the diamonds of 30 and 40 carats in his Treasury. 

Babar died in December, 1530, and was succeeded by 
his son Humayun. He reigned for about nine and a half 
years, and then was driven out of India by the Afghan 
Sher Shah, whose name is said to be Identical with that 
of Xerxes. Humayun fled to Sind and from thence to 
Persia, and did not return to India till after fifteen years of 
exile. He recovered his throne, but did not live long to 
enjoy it, for he was accidentally hilled less than six months 
after he had re-entered Delhi. The following are the dates 
of his career. He was, bom at Kabul 7 March, 15081 
succeeded to the throne December, 1530; defeated by Sher 
Shah in 1539* and again on May 17, 15405 entered Persia 
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December, 1543 or January 1544; marched against India 
January, 1555; killed January, 1556. 

The question is, Where was the great diamond during 
Humayun’s wanderings ? Most writers on the subject, e.g. 
Professor Maskelyne and Mr. Streeter, seem to have taken 
it for granted that the diamond remained in security at 
Agra. They consider that they have almost established 
the identify of Babar's Diamond with that seen by Tavernier 
in November, 1665, when they have shown that the former 
was in Agra in May, 1526. They leave out of sight the 
facts that there is no mention of Babar's diamond being at 
Agra or Delhi during this interval of nearly 140 years, and 
that two great revolutions occurred during this perlod, 
First there was the revolution by which Humayun lost his 
thronfe, and secondly there was the counter revolution by 
which he regained it Surely it was unlikely that a thing 
so precious* and so portable as this great jewel would remain 
undisturbed during these tumults ? Mr. Ball, to do him 
justice, sees this difficulty, or at least part of it (for he makes 
no reference to the revolutions), and observes that there Is 
no evidence that a diamond of the weight of Babar’s 
Diamond was in the possession of the Mc^l Emperors at 
any period subsequent to 1526. This, as we shall here- 
, after see, is not quite correct, for there is excellent evidence 
chat the diamond was in Humayun's possession up to 1544. 
But no doubt Mr. Ball has pointed out the weak place in 
Messrs. Maskelyne and Streeter’s arguments. And we can 
support his view by a strong argument drawn from the 
writings of Abul Faal, the secretary of Akbar the son of 
Humayun and grandson of Babar. Abul Fazl wrote his 
Ayin Akbari in the last decade of the idth century, and in 
it he has a chapter on the treasuries of jewels. There he 
tells us that Akbar had in bis treasury a diamond weighing 
5^* tinks, 4 sarkhs, and valued at a lac of rupees. A tink 
is said to have been equal to four mSshahs, or 32 ratis, and 
thus this diamond, evidently the largest in Akbar's treasury, 

* i^ Blochmano's mnslarion, p. x6. 
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weighed 180 ratls, or about 100 carats. Clearly this could 
not be Babar's Diamond, which weighed 320 ratis, and was 
of priceless value, and which Abul Faal elsewhere describes 
as worth the revenues of kingdoms and climates. It may 
even be doubted If this diamond of Akbar really weighed 
as much as too carats. Possibly the weight of a uink has 
been overestimated. I'llnk is perhaps different from a 
ting or tank, and, as Vullers remarks, it seems (sometimes 
at least) to be the same word as ding, which Abul Fazl 
describes as being the sixth part of a misqal. We may also 
point out, too, that though the masha is commonly said to 
be equal to 8 ratis Abul Faal gives 5 as the equivalent 
at p. 87 of Blochmann's translation. Certainly a diamond 
weighing 100 carats should have been, if not priceless, 
worth a great deal more than a lac of rupees if at all of pure 
water. But we are not left to conjecture or to negative 
evidence as to what became of the diamond when Humayun 
fled from Agra. We have positive evidence that he took 
it with him. The fact is that Humayun was like the dying 
king of Goethe's ballad, who could part with everything 
but the cup which his mistress had given him. Humayun 
left behind him his kingdom, his infant daughter, and many 
of his wives, and he even abandoned his son Akbar when 
fleeing from Afghanistan, but he clung throughout his 
wanderings to the diamond which the Gwaliar princess had 
given him, and which his father had allowed him to keep. 
At the last, indeed, he had to part with it, but this was 
when he gave it to his friend and host Shah Tahm^lsp, the 
King of Persia, and in acknowledgment of priceless services. 

That Humayun carried off valuable jewels with him is 
proved by the statements of Jauhar the ewer-bearer, and 
also by the curious story told by Abul Fazl in connection 
with Humayun's wanderings in Rajputana. He tells us 
(Bib. Ind., ed. Akbarnama 1 . 180) that when Humayun 
approaching Rajah Maldeo’s territories, one SankSi. of 
Nagor, a confidant of Maldeo, came into his camp and 
tried to purchase valuable diamonds (or perhaps a valuable 
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diamond). Humayun suspecting treachery, sent word to 
the would-be purchaser* that such jewels (jawShir) were 
not to be purchased save by the sKimtner (Jauhar) of the 
sword. Evidently this is the same adventure as that de¬ 
scribed in the ewer-bearer s Memoirs (Stewart, p. 38), and 
must, we think, refer to an attempt on the part of Maldeo 
to get possession of the Babar Diamond, We have also a 
long story told by Princess Gulbadan, Humayun's half- 
sister, in her Memoirs, about two servants stealing 
Humayun’s jewels, and how his brother-in-law succeeded 
by an artifice in recovering them from the thief’s turban. 
Part of this story is also told by Jauhar, and probably this 
was one of the many hair-breadth escapes of the Koh-i-Nur. 
On another occasion, chronicled by Jauhar (Stewart, 67), 
the King took off the purse containing his diamonds while 
performing his ablutions, and forgot to pick it up again. 
Honest Jauhar restored it to him. 

Though Abul Fail does not say in so many words chat 
the diamond which Humayun presented to Tahmasp was 
Babar's Diamond, yet he dearly implies this, for he tells us 
(I. 217) that Humayun presented to Tahmasp. a precious 
diamond worth the revenues of climes and counicies, and 250 
BadakhsbSn rubies. And he rather ungraciously adds that 
by so doing Humayun repaid Tahmasp more than four 
times for all the expenditure that he had made foe 
Humayun, either from his privy purse or his public treasury, 
from the time of Humayun’s entering Persia to the time of 
his leaving it. Now when we consider that Humayun was 
royally entertained for about a twelvemonth, and that he 
left Persia with a Persian army of 12,000 horse which had 
been collected and equipped by TahmSsp, and which enabled 
Humayun to take QandahSr and to recover possession of 
Afghanistan, it must have been indeed a priceless diamond 
which could more than equal such an outlay. Certainly 
noc even Abul Fazl’s rhetoric would have allowed him to 

* £r;ktne, Hi$t. II. 240, errooeously represents Saiikll as trybg to stU 
i diamond. 
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represent these services as repaid by such a paltry jewel 
as chat in his master’s treasury, and which was only valued 
at a lac of rupees! Jauhar (Stewart, 68) also refers to 
Humayun’s gift of a diamond and other jewels, and says 
that Tahmasp was astonished at seeing them, and sent 
for his jewellers to appraise them. They reported that 
they were above all price.” And this is always the 
way in which the Babar Diamond is spoken of; other 
diamonds could be estimated, but this one could not be 
appraised, except by a fantastic reference to the expenditure 
of the world. We are reminded here of Bernier’s expression 
about Mir Jamla’s diamond, "ce grand diamantqu’on escime 
sanspareil. ” It is worth while pointing out thdt Stewart m 
a note to his translation of Jauhar, which seems to have 
been overlooked by all the writers on the Koh-i-Nur, sug¬ 
gests that the diamond presented to Tahmilsp by Humayun 
was the Vikramaditya, or Babar Diamond- We have, 
however, direct evidence on this point. In the British 
Museum there is a Persian MS. Or. 53, Rieu’s Catalogue 
of part of the history written by Khur Shiih the ambassador 
of Ibrahim Qutb Shah the King of Golconda* at the 
Persian Court. He tells us in so many words that Humayun 
presented to Tahmisp the diamond which his father Babar 
had got from Sultan Ibrahim’s Treasury, and which 
weighed 6j misqals, and was reckoned by judges to be 
worth the expenditure of the whole universe for two days 
and a half. He adds that TahmSsp did not think so much- 
of it, and that he afterwards sent it to India as a present to 
Nizltn Shah the ruler of the Deccan, to BurhSn Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar. This very important passage is at 
58^ of the MS., and is as follows; 

Humayua preseoted as pcshkasb to Hi* Majesty the SKah a 
diamond which had-come into the haodi of bis father Babar Mir» cot 
of the Treasury of Sultan Ibrahim, and which the said Mir^a had bestowed 

• In his suppleroenttl volume, p. 19, Dr. Ricu points out that a MS. of 
Khur Sbah's hislory described under No, 32, sl»w« ^ ‘I'® 

sador of the Kit^ of Golcooda. 
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upoo him (Humayua), and also some rubies and emeralds. It is notorious 
that a connoisseur of jewels rained this diamood at two and bslf days'sub* 
sistttice of tbe whole world. Its weight is 6^ mhqals. But in the eyes of 
Eis Majesty the Sbahi It was oot of sucb great value (cbas&n Itinirl 
nayafi). Ac last he sent tliai diamond along with AqilslSre, commonly 
known as Mahur Jamal, as a present to Nisam Shah, the ruler of rhe 
Deccao, as will be recorded hereafter, if God will.’' 

There is a similar statement in another MS. of Khur 
Shah's work (MS. Or. 3535, p. 359t>) where, when 
speaking of the events of Babars reign, the diamond is 
referred to, and Shaikh Zain is quoted as stating that it 
had been brought to India by Sultan Alanddin. But in 
this MS, Khur Shah gives the weight as 7 misqals. Khur 
Shah's statement is corroborated by Perishta, who In his 
account of Burhan NisSm Shah of Ahniadnagar, mentions 
that Shfih Ismail (a mistake for Tahmisp) sent a large 
diamond, which bad been King Humayun's, as a present 
by the hands of Aqa Sulaiman (?), commonly known as 
Mahtar Jamal- 

Khur Shah does not appear to have fulfilled his inten¬ 
tion of giving an account of Mahtar Jamal's embassy. 
Probably he died before he got to that part of his history, 
for we find that his death occurred in Golconda in a.h. 972 
(1564-65). But we have a reference to Mahtar Jamal in 
a work which treats of the Kings of the Deccan. In 
the British Museum. MS. Add. 9997, Rieu's Catalogue, 
314b, we have at p, 266 the statement that. Mahtar 
Jamal was sent by Tahmasp to Burhin Nizam Shah with 
endless presents. We also find that he arrived at Ahmad- 
n^r and delivered his master’s letter, but that he after¬ 
wards fell under Tahmasp’s displeasure on account of some 
Improper acts, and that persons were accordingly sent from 
Persia to apprehend him. Mahtar JamSl, however, got 
wind of this in time, 'and escaped in a boat. We also learn 
from the same MS. that Mahtar Jamal's embassy was in 
954 A.H. (1547), and that the letter which he brought was 
dated Rabi a! awwaJ of that year. This agrees with the 
Ahsan TSrIkb, Add. 4134, which tells us (p. 125a) that 
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embassy was sent by Tahmasp to Nuam al Mulk, 
the King of Ahmadnagar in 954. 

We are now in a position to give two more dates in 
the history of Babar’s Diamond. The meeting between 
Humayun and Tahm^p took place in Jamadi al awwal 
951 (July to August, 1544), and Mahtar Jamfil’s embassy 
'was in 954 (1547), 

These dates carry on the history of the stone for twenty- 
one years after its accjuisition by Humayun, and show how 
it went first to Persia, and then back to Southern India, 
which apparently was its original home. After 1547 we 
have Qo certain knowledge of the fate of the diamond, but 
we can give grounds for believing that it was the same* 
diamond which was presented in the next century to Shah 
Jahan by Mir Jamla, and which Ta,vernier saw at the 
Court of Aurangzib. 

There is in the British Museum a copy of the first 
edition of the “ Portuguese Colloquies concerning Simples 
and Drugs," by Dr, Garcia de Orta. This was printed at 
Goa in April, 1563, and Is believed to be the earliest book 
printed in India. The author discourses about diamonds 
in chapter xliii., and at p, 162a, he says he has seen a 
diamond weighing 140 mangel is, and ano^er weighing 120, 
and has heard of one weighing 25P mangelis, though the 
man alleged to possess it denied that be had it And then 
he adds the important statement that he heard many years 
ago from a man worthy of belief that he had seen in Bis- 
nagar, Vijayanagar, a diamond as big as the small egg 
of a fowl (ovo pequeno de galinha). Mr. Ball thinks that 
this might be the great diamond which Tavernier after¬ 
wards saw in 1665, and we submit that it probably was 
Babar's Diamond. As that diamond was in Southern India 
in J547, it might easily have come to Vijayanagar and been 
seen there by Garcia de Orta's informant many years 
(muytos annos) before 1563, the date of his book, It has 
been seen chat we are quite in the dark as to whac became 
of Babar's Diamond after it was sent to Ahmadnagar by 
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the hands of Mahtar Jamil. Possibly this man never 
delivered it to the Nizam Shah, and it may have been mis¬ 
conduct with regard to it which led to Tahmasp's order for 
his arrest. Vijayanagar,* or Hanpi, was the capital of an 
old Hindu kingdom which was subverted In 1564 at the 
battle of Talikot. It Is ,no doubt a long way to the soutli of 
Ahmadtiagar, but even if the diamond ever got to the latter 
place, there Is nothing improbable in its afterwards finding 
ks way to Vijayanagar, which, as Barbassa and Garcia de 
Orta tell us, was a great mart for diamonds. The diamond 
which Tavernier saw had the shape of an egg cut through 
the middle, and this also was the shape of the Koh-i-Nur 
before it was cut. Mr, Ball accepts Tavernier’s statement 
that the diamond he saw had been originally much larger, 
and had been badly cut by Hortensio Borgis. Hence 
Mr. Ball thinks that the old shape may have been that of 
a hen’s egg. But even as figured by Tavernier, the resem¬ 
blance to an egg, or at least to half an egg, might have 
been sufficiently striking to have justified Garcia de Orta's 
informant in speaking of it as resembling the small egg of 
a fowl. Unfortunately, we have no mention anywhere of 
the shape of Babar’s Diamond, but would it be too fanciful 
to conjecture that it was its likeness to an egg which 
su^ested to the connoisseur in diamonds the quaint com¬ 
parison of its ability to support the whole world for half a 
day, or for a day, or for two and a half days, for we have 
all three statements ? It was the diamond*egg which could 
yield food to millions! 

We now lose sight of the diamond for upwards of a 
century, if indeed we ever meet it again, for all “is clouded 
with a doubt.” This time it is associated with Mir Jamla, 
the famous general of Aurangzib and ^e conqueror of Assam 
and Kuch Behar. Mvr Jamla, whose real name seems tq 

* It is Mr. Bali wbg ideotitus Garda da Orta’s Bisnaguar nlth VijaySf 
nagar, but tray it cot be Golcgnda to which Tavernier (H. 94) gl^as 
the Dame of Ba^oagar, os also does Bernier? Garcia*speaks of dlaitiODd'* 
□lines in Bisnaguar. which agrees better with OoIcoDda (ban with Vijaya- 
oagar or the Bellary district ... 
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have been Mir Muhammad S'aid, was a Persian by birth, 
and is said to have been of humble origin.* Like many 
other Persians he was attracted to Golcondaand the Deccan 
by similarity of religion, for the Deccan princes had become 
Shias, and it was on this account that Tahmasp had sent 
ehe Niaam of Ahmadnagar such magnificent presents. Mir 
Jamla seems to have commenced life as a diamond merchant, 
but in time he became an officer of high rank under Abdullah 
Qutb Sliuh, the King of Golconda. The misconduct of his 
son, however, and perhaps his own desire for a wider field 
of action, led him to desert his master and to attach himself 
to Aurang^lb, who was then in the Deccan as the repre- 
•senutiveofhis father, ShShJahan. Mirjamlamet Aurangzib 
in 1656, and was afterwards sent by him to Delhi to be 
introduced to Shah JahSn. We are cold both by Bernier 
and Tavernier that Mir Jamla presented a laig:e diamond to 
'Shah Jahan, and the question is if this was Babar^s Diamond. 
Mr. Ball answers this question in the negative, and cer¬ 
tainly if the diamond which Tavernier saw and figured was 
the one which originally weighed 900 ratis, it is difficult to 
seehowiccouldbe Babar’s Diamond, especially ^ Tavernier 
tells us, p. 305, that it had been found in a mine in Gol- 
•conda, which had only been opened about a hundred years 
before. The point, however, is not so clear as Mr. Ball 
thinks. Tavernier is no doubt to be trusted when he is 
•speaking of what he himself saw, and we see no reason to 
•disbelieve him when he tells us that he saw and handled a 
diamond weighing 3194 ratis. But it does not follow that 
the story about the original weight of the diamond, and its 
being spoilt by the Venetian Hortensio Borgis was true. 
Tavernier probably heard all this from Namal Agil Khan 
and his two companions, whom he describes at p. 84 as 

• Such i$ ODC secwBi, but Jahangir, who was likely to be well inforcBed, 
us that Mir JamU belonged to -a coble family of Saiyids in Ispahan, 
and that h!b cousin was Che ICing of Persia's 80 D*io 4 aw. He migrated to 
•Golconda about idog, and after serving Muhammad Qutb, the king of 
Golconda, foi some years, returned lo Persia. After that he served 
Jahangir for some time, and then returned to Golconda. 
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being great rc^es. Moreover, ic appears from Khafi 
Khan (Bib. Ind„ ed. I. 749 and 753) that Mir Jamla pre- 
sented two diamonds, one to Aurangzib and the other to 
Shah Jahan. The diamond presented to Aurangzib was an 
uncut one» and may very likely have been that which was. 
afterwards cut by the Venetian- The other weighed, 
according to Khafi Khan. 216 sarkhs or ratis, while the 
author of the Maasir-abUmra, Bib. Ind., ed. III. 535, tells 
us that it weighed nihe links, or 216 sarkhs. Now, if we 
take the cink to be a little over 4 mashas, viz., 4 mashas 
j} sarkhs, as Blochmann says, p. i6n., we get a weight 
for this diamond of 300 ratis, or not far short of the weight 
. of Babar's Diamond. The alternative weight of 216 sarkhs, 
i.e., ratis, is still nearer the weight of 4 mishqals, 4 dangs 
assigned Co the Babar Diamond by two Persian writers, for 4 
mishqals, 4 dangs — 199 ratis. It will be remembered that the 
king referred to by Tavernier in vol. H. chap, x., p. 248, is 
Aurangzib, and that it was only his jewels that he saw. This 
was on November i. 1665. and Shuh Jahan was then still 
alive, chough in conhnement,and did not die till January, 1666. 
Tavernier cells us, as also does Bernier, that Shah Jahan 
kept his jewels whilst he was in prisoo, and that he was so 
angry when Aurangub asked for the loan of them on the occa¬ 
sion of his coronation Chat be called several times for a mortar 
and pestle that he might pound them into powder. His 
daughter, Begum Sahiba, or Jabto Art,however induced him 
to refrain from this act of vengeance (Tavernier iL 235). 
According to Bernier, Shih Jah&n afterwards so far became 
reconciled to his son Aurangzib as to send him some of the 
jewels which he had at 6rst refused him. But apparently 
Aurangzib only came into possession of most of them after 
his father’s death, when Jahiui Aia brought them to him, aa 
related both by Tavernier (ii. 218) and by Bernier. It may 
therefore well be chat Babar^s Diamond was never seen by 
Tavernier, but remained with Sh&h Jah&n till his death. 
Naturally, if it was oue specially made a present of to Shih 
Jahan by Mir Jamla, it ^ould remain with Shih Jahin Itl 
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his prison. This hypothesis would remove all the difficulty 
about identifying Babar’.s Diamond with Tavernier’s, but 
would, on the other hand, destroy the arguments based on 
the coincidence in weight between Babar^ Diamond and 
Tavernier's, and also on the resemblance in shape between 
Tavernier’s diamond and the uncut Koh*i-Nur. Taver¬ 
nier does not seem to have been aware that two diamonds 
were presented by Mir Jamla, but perhaps it was the un- 
coriscious confusion caused by there being two which led 
him to say at p. 249 that the great diamond was presented 
to Shah JahSn, and at p. 305 that it was presented to 
Aurangzib- The fact that there were two diamonds obviates 
many difficulties, and also may explain the statement of the 
Persian nobleman mentioned in Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, 
and quoted by Mr, Ball, about two laige diamonds having 
been carried off by Nadir Shah. 

Though we cannot establish any connection between 
Mahtar Jamal* and Mir Jamla, yet they were both Persians, 
and from places not far apart (Tehran and Ardistan), and 
both were employed In Southern India. Mir Jamla, as a 
diamond merchant, can hardly have avoided hearing of 
Babar's Diamond, and of its return to Southern India. 
What more natural than that it should come into the market 
during the convulsions then occurring in Southern India, 
and that Mir Jamla should purchase it or otherwise get 
possession of it, and then present ic to ShSh Jah&n, or 
to his son ? The fact that it was Babaris Diamond, and 
a historical jewel of the Mogul family would make it all the 
more acceptable a present. 

It remains to say a few words about the weight of Babar's 
^ ' Diamond. The coincidence between the weight given by 
Babar and that given by Tavernier for the great diamond 
is indeed extraordinary, and seems to point to their being 

* Both names seem to bare been tides. Mir Jftml&'s real oame, 
according to Jahangir, was Muhammad Arair, and the title Mic JamU was 
conferred on him by the Siog of Golconda. According to M'atamad Kbaa, 
Mir Jamla also served at one time under Adil Ebao (of Bijapor 7 ). This 
would bring him nearer Ahmadnagir aod Babar's Diamond. 
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one and the same stone. And such has been the view of 
Elphinstone, Erskine, and others. On the ocher hand, ic 
must be admitted that native writers vary very much in 
their statements of the diamond’s weight, and that it is also 
not clear what Babar meant by the word mishqal, or what 
its exact weight was. Perhaps Babar meant some com. 
but what coin is the question. He may mean a gold 
mishqal or a silver one. At p. 332 he speaks of the mishqal 
being equal to 5 mashas or 40 ratis, and it is in this way 
of course that we arrive at the weight of 320 ratis for his 
diamond. Abul Fail tells us in his Ayin, Blochmann’s 
translation, that the gold coin called the dinar weighed one 
mishqal and chat the latter was equal to i?* dirhams. So 
perhaps we might get at the weight of Babar’s mishqal by 
weighing a dirham and adding ^ thereto. But it is not 
only the weight of the mishqal that is in question. The 
number of mishqals that the diamond weighed varies very 
much. Babar says it weighed about (the peu prh of 
P. M. Courteille, and ghaliban of the Persian) 8 mishqals, 
Khur Shah says 6i in one place and 7 in another, Iskandar 
Munshi, the author of the ’Alam AiSi, says, Ricu sup¬ 
plemental volume, Bridsh Museum Add. 7654, p* 78a, that 
two authorities, viz., Hasan Beg and Q&zi Ahmed Ghafkri, 
have stated the weight of the diamond to be 4 mishqals 
4 d&ngs, and we have verified his references (see British 
Museum MS- Or. 141 aiab, and British Museum Add. 
4134). Oft the other hand, British Museum MS. Or. 4678 
p. 124a gives the enormous weight of 24 mishqals 4 dangs. 

We have now given all the information that we have 
been able to gather about the early history of Babar^s 
Diamond. We regret that we have not more to offer, and 
freely confess that we are unable to say positively if the 
diamond was the Koh-i-Nur or not. We hope that some- 
one will pursue the inquiry, and would suggest that investi- 

• Professor Msskelyne apparently lakes the mishqal as ooly equal to 
a dbbam, but if we lake Abul Fail’s calcuUtiot, we shall have to add 
Dearly a half to this weight. 
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gat ions made at Ahmad nagar and Haidarabad might have 
good results and show what became of the diamond after 
it was brought back to Southern India, We submit, how¬ 
ever, that we have thrown some light on the subject We 
have carried on the history of the diamond to 154,7, when 
1526 has hitherto been regarded as the first and last 
historical mention of it Above all, we have removed the 
difficulty hitherto felt, that Babar’s Diamond could not be 
the Koh-i-Nur because it had always been in Northern 
India, whereas the Koh-i-Nur, if it were the same as Mir 
lamia and Tavernier's diamond, must have come from the 
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FIRDOSI an accurate HISTORIAN: 

THE pArTHIANS, KlAGIAi^S, PROM THE TIME OF THE 

VEDAS. 

By Jamshei)J£E PAllonjee KIpadiA. 

DuRiHG ihe rule of the “Commonwealth of the Magian monarchies,” both 
in Persia and Tartary, when their power was at its greatest height, the 
Magiaa religion was practised to a very large extent in several of their 
proviocee. It has been staled by Pliny (vidi H. N., xxx. a), who lived 
aboul tbe middle of this period, “that the doctrine of the Magiaas prevwls 
to this day among a great pact of the nations, and in the East is supreme 
over tbe ‘King of Kings ’ (U, the Arsacida), and vouches for Hermippo* 
that he had written with grcal care about the Magians, from whose work 
be quotes some particulars of tbe doctrine of Zoroaster" (see Max 
Duacker’s “ History of Antiquity,” voL v., p. 54). This relipon, no doubt, 
bad been in existence for centuries, and had naturally become sectarian 
and considerably altered; but the Firtbians of whom we are speaking bad 
been bom and bred to Zoroastrianism from their very coromeocemeot 
They clearly disibguisbed between Horroaxd and Abriman; they swore 
by Mithnl, the Mdhar Yaaad of the Parsees, while entering into contracts j 
they held Aoahita (Ab in Ardvisdr) in the highest veneration, and looked 
upon Fire as a sacred symbol of God. Gibbon records that about this 
time nearly seveoty diFerenc sects would interpret the sacrad scriptures of 
the Avesti diflerenlly in different ways according » thoughts, and this 
statement of the historian of tbe “Decline and Fall” has been borne out 
by the Arab writer Siristdni. Strabo tells us that many fbreigo rites and 
ceremonies had at bis rime been iocotporated by contact with non- 
Zoroasirians Into the old primhive faitb of Zoroaster. But it is hard to 
beheve that during the seventy-five years that the Greeks ruled in Persia 
after the death of Alexander they conld have succeeded in convertii^ the- 
Iranian Zoroastrians to their own faith- In the first place, the Mahometans, 
in spite of their fanaridsm and their power of the sword, have rignally failed 
during a period of neatly 1,300 years to convert tbe whole of Persia to 
Islim. In the next, tbe Greeks, and even the Jews, of that ^e were not 
all in the habit of proselytising, and hence it is impossible that tbe Zoro- 
Mtrian religion could at all have been efiaced in so short a space of time. 
Nerertheless it is but natural to expect that men’s minds continued to be 
influenced more or less by the Greek philosophy, down to the end of the 
Pirthian rule. Arrian, the biographer of Alexander, who lived in the 
reign of Hadrian and the Pirthtan King Vologeaes or Narsees II., and 
was tbe Roman Governor of K&pidokii between tbe years a.t>. 13 a to 13d, 
states that Alexander had quite a predilection for Parses rites and cere¬ 
monies, and bad himselt got several of bis generals roarried to Parsee 
ladies in accordance with Parsee ceremonies. It is related that on one 
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occasioD in the capuul city of Susd he had as many as ten thousand of his 
Greek soldiers married to as many Parses womens and no less than a 
hundred of his best and ablest generals cnamed to young Parses ladies of 
high biclb and noble lineage. Similaily he did not hesitate to inariy 
Greek women to the noble youths of Persia in accordance with the Per^an 
rites and ceremonies. And this fact is corroborated by the Perrian poet, 
Pirddsi, who relates that Alexander himself was nsorried toStaiira, daughter 
of Darius, after the custom of the Majusis (Magians). HU words are: 

* * //ajhiilaitd ve wnl he t/Aia he&Aist. 

Bt ram-hMaf»OfUi 9 < faif'eiiii 

That is to say, “ having seated the princess by his skle, he got himself 
married to her and entered into the sacred bond of matrimony according 
CO Zoroasirian ritea" This couplet has been corrupted by ignorant copyists, 
and is found in all the extant editions of the Shib>N;im^h with the voids, 
''Be ramk Afarra 4 <f"^tbat is, according to Chrisiiao rites. But I cannot 
believe that Firdilri, whose knowledge of Christianity was so extensive, 
could at all have made such a blunder. For from the commencement of 
the Khalibie In Peiua down to the death of Ma'bmood of Ghisnee and 
even later, Christians of the Nestohan sect were largely employed as clerks 
in Government offices. Firdtlsi himself says Co his patron that in “youc 
Majesty’s exalted countries not only there are Mahometans but even 
Magians, Jews and Christians live in large numbers.” Thus the great 
poet, having bad CO come in contact with learned men of diverse Chrisdan 
and Ma^n sects, had acquired a thorough knowledge of Magism asd 
Christianity and also of the age of Jesus Christ. Moreover, the sarcastic 
couplets which were addressed by the poet to the Roman Emperor of the 
time of Chosroes II., and which were conveyed to the former by KLhiirid- 
Edrjin, the then Persian Ambassador at the Court of Constantinople, are a 
<lear redex Md a true traoslatlon pf the well-known ^'Serrnon on the 
Mount” (see my “Mapan Monarchies," p. 85, cole 1). This also shows 
that Firdiisi could not have been guilty of the blunder sittributed to biro 
by Mr. Turner Macan {vide his Shih*Nimeh, English Preface) aod others 
as to the age of Christ falling long after the advent of Alexander. Again, it 
is also incorrect to trace the error, as some scholars have doo^ uldmarely to 
Pehlevi writers on* which the Shih£<Nicneb was originally bastd. For 
duriog tbe eta of the Sassaoides the Parses Dasturs had Sequent]; to enter 
into philosophic and religious discussions with Chrbtlan priests, especially 
the dien newly^converted Axiuenians, and it U not too much to suppose 
chat these Dasturs could not have held thdr own,* as they appear to have done 
against th«r anlagocists in aigumeoi. without a thorough knowlei^e of the 
history and doctrine of the Christian religion (see English cranslatioas of 
^Dinkard,” “Epblles of Minoscheher and Sikand GumdDic Vajar,”and 
other Pehlevi works). 

It was the invariable practice Of Aleunder, as it was of Napoleon in 
modem rimes, out of pure political motives, to eodeavour to briag Europe 
aod Asia Into closer union by protocring matrimonial alliances between tbe 
two races. And tbe Mobeds of those days seem to have given him their 
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weight? support- For they laid it down tJ\at no Mobed could legally per¬ 
form the Ashirwdd ceremony on ihc marrying couple without 6r8t investing 
the non-Zoroastrian party with the S 6 dr 4 h and FutH (the Paraee sacred 
shirt and thread). Hence, if we are correctly informed that the Gr«k 
officers and soldiers were married to Parsee ladles in accordance with 
Parsee rites and ceremonies, they must have been made to put on the 
Sudrih and it&fl even for a while during the progress of the Ashirwdd 
ceremony- If after the ceremony is over the party not of the Zoroastrian 
foilh look off the S 6 drih and K&sA, that did not in any way invalidate the 
uoion^ and the marriage continued to be a valid and subsisting one between 
the parties “till death do them part,'* SlmiJsrly, until very recent times, 
when infant marriages prevailed in the Parsee community, it was the 
custom to put the Sfidrih and Kusti on the persons of the marrying 
children while the Ashirwdd ceremony was being performed, and then 
afterwards to take them off and to substitute the usual children's frocks in 
their place. If the man was a Greek and the bride a Parsee, the offepring 
of the union followed the status of the father and became Greek, as they 
would, under the circumstances, even In our days. Vice vers&y if the man 
was a Zoroastrian and the mother a Greek lady, their children were brought 
up ia the Zoroastrian foitb. Bat we are not in a position to state how long 
this sttte of things lasted after the death of Alexander. I am inclined to 
believe that these ioiermarriagcs continued for about 50 or 60 years orily, 
and that then they altogether ceased, for the Greeks had been fast losing 
ground in Persia. Among the princes of the blood, no doubt, the custom 
prevailed down to the end of the Pirlhian Empire; as witness the historians 
of the period, who frequently refer to intermanlages between Greek and 
Parsee princes and princesses. Even in our own days, in spite, of rel^loua 
scruples of the Hindu religion, the raling Hindu ebiefe of India dp 
hesitate to marry Mahometan princesses of rank and bring up tbeir offspring 
io the Hindu fmeb. And we meet wi{h a similar practice among the ruling 
morarchs of Europe. Princes and Kings ate mote particular about the 
nobility of the blood than ordinary men, and thus, by promoting such 
intermanlages, they consult the political needs and interests of the country 
far more than their individual and personal joclinatfons. 

Having shown now that It is incorrect to speak of Flrdilsi as having 
introduced Alexander the Great as a Christian, let us digress a little from 
our main sobject and dwell for a while on some other charges levelled 
against the great poet, which are equally false and groundless, To begin 
with, it is certain that while the Shib*Nameh was being composed, the 
Zoroastriaos of Persia had still preserved to them at least fourteen of the 
JViwA#, that is, the “sacred ^rlptmes," as menibned by the learned 
author of the Dabistan, out of which just two or three have now come.down 
to us in an Imperfect and garbled state. Hence many of the missing links 
in the Avestd may be supplied from the Shdh-N&mdb and the Vedas, 
which are to us, ts it were, the key to the Avestd. For instance, the 
risters of King Jamshid are not mentioned at all by came in the Avestd, 
nor io the Peblevi scriptures now exUot, but tbeir names are met with In 
the Sbib-Nimdh. Similarly, as Professor Dannesteter has shown, the 
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account of the Shih-Nim^h regarding the disappearance of the Kalydnian 
King Kai Khdsrf in the haiUtorra is an exact counterpart of the story of 
Udisihur in the Mababharata and that of Enoch in the Hebrew Bible, for 
UdUthur and Enoch, like Kai Khdsri, had both of them my«eriously 
vanithed and had lived for nearly three hundred years after the evem. 

Again, we read io the Ytskt of a certain holy man, by name 

Hpm-Kharknang, who, however, ia never mentioned la the Peblcvl 
scriptures. To ascertain his identity, then, w« have recourse to the 
Shih-Namdh, and the Shdh-Kara 4 h helps u$ In fixing it with tolerable 
accuracy, For this Horn KhariMn!^ cannot be other than the propbet of 
whom Firdiisl speaks as having lived in the reign of King Nojer. This passage 
also has come down to us Io a corrupt state owing to the ignorance of the 
Mahometan copyists, who have substituted Musil (Moses) in some h(SS. 
and “ Mobed ” in others {vide MohVs Shah-Namdh). I would propose to 
read the couplet thus; 

" Kauin rm iAflWsSer/aldfl 
SOm-i-'dti'd Sar ilytul h J>nifrwi^ri,'‘ 

i.e., “A change ^me over kingship in the world for Homo Abdd (the 
jiious) has been sent as a prophet, ’ It is impossible in these days to come 
across a MS. of the Shah-Nam^h which is more than five to six hundred 
years old. Now it was just during this period that the Zoroastrians, being 
made to go over to Islam by force in such large numbers, lost til know* 
ledge of the history and pbiJosophy of the Magian religion, and partly 
through neglect and partly through ioabllily they allowed, without an effort, 
numerous changes aod interpolations to be made in the text of the 
Shdh-Niradh by MahomeUn clerks aad copyists, who particularly mani¬ 
pulated the proper names by the addition and alteration of Persian 
orthographical pttnts, Thus we find u)«fl (Atbin) for (Aptin); 
—f-a. (Khu’njust) for (Chiebast); aod ^ (Banik), a general ol 

Artibaons V., according to the “Kir-Ndoadh Atdeshir" (the autobio¬ 
graphy of Artaxerxea) transfbneed into (TabAlc). Oftentimes even 
* they have played fast aod loose with the names of families and secti. We 
read, for insrance, in a certain passage, 

" KmJH (fw iiUr0it-i‘S6si(btUo» 

Chi 9 <hi Atkdnidn" 

U, '’Where is rro* the bold band of heroes of the Sissaniao. Behrdmi&o, 
and Askdoliu (Pinbias) dyoasUes?" Now, as a matter of fact, history 
knows of no such sect as the Behrdmiin princes. There was, however, a 
sect or dynasty called the B^sringiin, which had established its sway In 
the Province of Persia Proper (FarsUdn) and flourished there during the 
period of the Phrlhian supremacy. And I venture to suggest that it must 
be these Bda^ogUn Phoces that Hrddsi must have originally written in 
bis text instead of the iradiiionaUy accepted Bdhraniiins, which makes no 
sense. Poor Flrdiid ( How he has been maimed and mutilated by. 
ignorant scribes I 

Scholars still differ as to whether the P^thians were of A, 7 yaa or 
Turanian stock. But even if they vrere Turanians, it does not follow that 
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they were necessarUy oon-Zoroastriiias. Pot after ihe death of Zoroaster 
several Turaoian Itibaa and sects were admitted idto the Zoroastrian 
creed, as may be clearly inferred from numerous relics and remnanis of 
the Zotoasrrian faith, which are wet with ereo up to this day Id Tdikesiin. 
The Pehlevi wrilets also state that one Goshi^ Frlin, one of the iMer 
disciples of Zoroaster was of Turanian and not Aryan origin, and that his 
ancestors bad been admitted to the religion of Hormasd, while Zoroaster 
was sail Uving. It is also related by Firdd^ that ^pandidr, one of the 
first disciples of the Prophets, bad spread the Zoroastrian religion from 
the Punjab up to the rcry bounds of Chwa Although we ate not in a 
posidoQ to state for certain what happened in Bdciria after the reign of 
Behman (known to Flrddsi as Kai-Atdeshir, or the Kyiniao Ardeshir), yet 
it may be gleaned from the Pchlevi-Zuriost NAtn^h that in three hundred 
years after its establishment the Zoroastrian religion was split up into seels 
and tbe Kydnias dynasty catne to an end (see Jeevaojl Mody s “ AvesiA- 
Farhang” (dictionary) p. 91). It appears from the Pehlevi Dlnkard («^ 
its English iraoslaiion, vol. vi., p, 376) that Among the good kings who 
are related to Jamshld may be included those who are descended from 
iraj, after Faridiin: first, those that are from Minochehr —secondly, 
those that are from the Kayinlaos, arid thirdly those that come from 
HflifriL'' Hitherto the word HUlftU In the was read as 

a conmon name by the European sawns, but the Paisee Duslurs now 
translate it as a proper name from the above passage of the Dinkari 1 
think that Osyartes, the last king of the Bactrisns, who was conquered by 
the Assyrian Njnus somewhere about 8.C. a000 to 1500 b.c as pet 
Ctesias, belonged to this HOkfrit dynasty (see and coenpateMaa Duncker's 
Antiquity,” voL il, chap. L and ii.); for it must have reigned there 
for several centuries as one could easily infer from Ihe above statement of 
the Pehlevi writer. 

Now lei us turn from the AvcsiA to the Vedis. In the Rig-Veda the 
Prlthd (Parthian) and the Parsd (Parsees) are called by tbe name of 
“ Magbdvans that is to say, Msgians. In those days boib these seas 
were lusignificanL They wandered about south of the KtmsUayis, and 
though they could boast of kings and chiefs, they had not yet then settled 
down permaoemly in any one place (see “ Vedlc India,” p. 3S8). When 
the Indian Aryans in very anaent times liad settled down permaoently in 
the Punjib, they came in contact with these two lasignlficant tribes round 
about that quarter, to whom, as said above, we find references made in the 
Rjg'Veda. Both these tribes bad subsequently migrated westwards, and 
had between them been ruling over the world for several centuries. These 
Prilhds and Pirsds had, according to the Rig-Veda, fought by the side of 
Tritsd, in the great “War of the Ten Kings,” in which several of their 
chiefe had fallen, as has been mentioned to us by Vishvamitrs, the great 
Rishi or the Hindu Saint of that hoary antiquity {vidt “Rig-Veda," vil. 
18). Further on we read In the .same work that when a Hindu Kltig of 
the Yadu dynasty aiucked the Parsis living in that quarter, the Kaovd 
Brih&mins offered up prayers to God for the success of their King, and the 
King having ultimately routed the Parsees, presented the Kanvi Brdbdmtns 
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with joo bones, ic.ooo cattle, and ouin/ dooble teams of oxen. Similarly 
when in firtue of the invocations of the same BrdhAroms, a Prithil or 
Parthian King was able to triumph ever his enemy, be made the inskgnifi' 
cant gift of two horses and twer^ty cows only, wherefore he has beeo held 
up to ridicule by Vashishtha-Rishi, who sneeringly asks what on earth 
could at all be expected of a king so tight-fisted and miserly I Another 
king of the same tribe being equally stingy, the same Rishi taunts and 
remarks that the Bnibamins have sung the praises of the Brileu Kings 
because they were so charitable and gciierous, whereas the Ifaghawini, 
that b, the Pdrlhian and Patsee Princes, gave alms out of mere ostenutioo. 
Now these MaghA or Mcghdvtuts were Magisns. U, MdjdUuhndHs or 
Zoroaslrlans, and it b cleat from the passages of the Rig-Veda above 
refened to that the PartUiaiu and Parsb of that antique period were of the 
Ma^n faith, and their heirs and descendants continued in the faith of 
tbeir forefathers down to the conquest of Persia by the Moslems. More¬ 
over these passages of the Rig-Veda furobh a strong argument against the 
correctness of the theory of certain modern European scholars, who want 
us to believe from the recent Assyrio-Babylonian researches that Cyrus and 
the other Achemenlan Kings before him were not of the Xoroasiriaa cult 
or the faith of Hormaxd “Records of the Past," vol. v., pp. S 44 *i 57 )« 

Leavbg the Vedas now and turniog to the lattsr Veshis, such as the 
Oosb, die Farvardln, the Mcbr, and the Jamldd, we find that the rivers 
acd mountains mentioned in them are actually to be fouod at this day in 
AfghdoisGln (see the “Academy,” x6th May, iBSs) and may be easily 
identified. This leads us to infer that the ancestors of the Parsecs, after 
having left ibe laud of the “ Sept-Sindbav ” (the Punjib), as stated in 
Vlndidad, entered into the provinces now called AfghdnislAo, ^ontinu^ 
there for several cestunes; then crossed over the mountains of Kurdistan 
called by the Greeks the mouotains of Za^pos, and settled down in 
Anuerua about B.C. xooo to B.c. isoo, as may be seen from the Assyrian 
Inscriptions, which have lately been deciphered. About that time there 
had been dwelling in the provinces of Armenia ever since B.c. 1500 a very 
powerful tribe called the Hiitites (the Allarodians of the Greeks), who, as 
Professor Sayce has receotly shown, were odther Semitic cor Turanian. 
Later 00 in the reign of King Achiaienes, about B.C. 700, the ancestors 
of the Parsees came and settled down permaoenily iif Faisisun and 
Elam, which has also been called Ansan or Ebdvaa (Susaini). Thus we 
are now in a position to understand clearly the real ImpoR of the famous 
boast of Darius in the BehlstOn Inscriptions, vis., “ We have never been 
conquered from the earliest ages, our race has been reigning and exerdaing 
Kingship from the remotest times." 

Thus then, from the authority of Ctesias we may say with considerable 
certainty that this tribe of the Pirthlans, long before the r«gn of Cyoxares 
in Hedii, had tnigiated westwards, and had established a little kingdom 
for themselves in tb? province of Pirthii. And we may also jofer with 
equal certainty on ibe authority of the passage la the RIg-Veda, referred 
to above, that the Parsees, during the Achlmsnian period, having crossed 
Mount Zagros into Armeoia, had thence entered Farsisun and Susiini, 
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and had fixed their permanent abode in those quarters. Similarly the 
P^bians had established themselves In !^Arthia, and both these o^hoota 
of the same stock had taken with them the Zoroasiriao religion into the 
new provinces in which they respectively settled. Professor Rawlinson’s 
theory then, that this people had been converted to Zoroastrianism for the 
first time during the period of the Achitntenlan Kings {vids “Pirthid," 
p. 394) can no longer be supported as being based on historical facts and 
evidences. 

We find it recorded in ancient Greek writings that the PArthttas used to 
worship the Sun and Mithra (whom the Parsees call Khorshid and Mdhr 
yasads) as the tutelary deities or angels of their nation; also that they 
would place images and statues of th^r ancestors in some conspicuous 
part of the house, set apart for the purpose, where they used w be wor* 
shipped by the members of the family. This charge of idolatry which the 
Greeks have levelled against this people Is altogether baseless and untrue, 
and may be traced to the ignorance of the Greeks in all matters relating to 
foi«gQ customs and usages. The Parthlans, no doubt, were in the habit 
of puttbg up images of their ancestors Id their houses, but it was no more 
idolatry than the modern custom amongst all the civilized nations to adorn 
ihdr drawing-rooms with portraits, photos, and statues of their deceased 
friends and ancestors. Siiuilarly It is slated by Moses Chorene, the Ar< 
menJan historian {whose writings, though not always reliable, furnish us at 
times a good clue to the missing links of the history of the p«iod), that Che 
PArthjBos used to recite the fChorshld {Sun) and Mdhr (Mithra) Yasis early 
in the moroiog, as the Zoroastriass of our days do. He also adds that 
they placed images of the Sun and Moon In their temples and worshipped 
them (see'his “Armenian History,” vol IL, p. 74). This custom was Sot 
pnvaleot among the earlier Pirthians, bnr came Into Togue, aa some of the 
later Greek writen have also stated, during the rrigns of the later Pirtbian 
Emperors; a fact from which I infer that though originally they nsust have 
been the pure worshippers of Hormard, nevertheless later on they began 
to forget aad held In less reverence the portion of the Avesta. 

This is corroborated by Mobed Hoorlyar (and net Mohosan PAni, as has 
beeo errooeously sapposed so far as being), the real author of the DabIstAOf 
who thus aarraies that “ during the Ashkinian (/>., the PArthiao) dynasty 
the people conformed to the *Kak‘Zend! but as Ardeshjt was obedient to 
the second Sisio, he In compliance with the Dasdtir and Mah-Z^nd 
studiously avoided the destruction of hanoless animals: for the MaA-Ztnd 
IS a portion of (be D<udtir. After him others adopted the Kah-Zend. But 
NusbitvAn, under the guidance of (he conteopnrary AtAr Sdsin, although 
conforming to the Dasdtir and Mok-Zend, was during the whole of his Ufe 
innocent of (be crime of slaying harmless animals; his successors, however, 
followed ibe precepts of the KafhZsnd the fidh SAsAo, having uttered 
imprecations against the people of IiAo, they became the victims of pHva* 
tion and wretchedness” Troyer's “Dablstan,’ vol. i., p. 353 [54])- 
Thus it is easy to see how and why these people were called "Porio^ 
dakiiMi" by the Pehlevi writers of the SAssAnide epoch. Regarding the 
images of the Sun and Moon, ‘‘they worshipped” as misunderstood by 
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Moms ; the suihot of the “ Dabi&isn" ex^^lains the matter as follows; *'lrt 
front of each temple was a large Fire-Temple, so that there were seven in 
all; namely, the Ka 5 wdn-A»r, Hormus-Asar,Bahram-Asar, Hilr-Asar (San), 
Mah-Azar (Moon), etc., etc., so that each Fire-Temple was dedicated to 
one of the seveo planets, and in these they burnt the proi)er perfumes 
(see “Dabistan," voL I., p. 47), as |>cr the usages of the ancient Si[^si Sufis 
of Persia. 

Originally the earliest reigning sovereigns of the FArthlaos, like the 
Achemreniaos, venerated the four eleroents, Arc, earth, air and water, as 
saaed and holy, and Invoked Abdo-Ardavishdr (An^ihiid) in their pr«>ers. 
They did not burn their dead, but exposed them to be devoured by 
vultures and wild animals. The dry bones they then collected and burled 
them under the earth, or, as it was said, made "A%tod^" of them. They 
had very great respect for their Magian priests, who enthroned and de¬ 
throned the Bdrihian Kings. As they gradually conquered country after 
country and tribe after tribe, they naturally came more and more in contact 
with people of dilferenl nationalities and different faiths, and thus, no 
doubt, they became less particular and less dogmatic in matters pertaining 
to religion. But to argue from this that the whole race had thrown off the 
Mazdiashndn religion altogether seems to me to be very unfair, even granted 
that some rtidicsJ youths of the race may have done so partly through bad 
society, partly through conviction, and partly through lust of pelf or power. 
Wbat. for instance, could be more illogical than that because two or three 
kings of the race of Arsaces in Armenia consciously and purposely allowed 
the aacred fire in the temples to be extinguished or go off by itself for want 
of nourishment, that therefore the later kings also had abjured MagUm? 

I admit that, after the Armenians came into closer contact with the 
Romans, some of the fiut yobng men of their nobility and even of gentry 
became a little indifferent as regards religion, but it is to be noted that 
there w«re other reasons also for this neglect. And one principal reason 
may be found in the poverty and impecunious condiitoc of the people. 
Fire-temples and places of worship cannot be maintained in large numbers 
in vaxious places without ample fund& And it b a notorious face that, 
what with constant wars and feuds and tf other causes, the heirs of rbe 
origiDal Arreenians, who had set up these fiie-temples, had not the cnearu 
nor the resources left them to keep them going, and on this account it b 
just possible that some of them may have had to be closed neglected 
Such practice is not very uncommon even among the Indian Parseesof our 
<>».(. days, through want of fiisds and feuds among family members, to allow 
' their ibiefalhers’ established ‘*firealurs" to be neglected and go off by 
themselves. But surely It wonld not follow that the gentry and nobitUy of 
this period bad lost all hold whatsoever on their forefathers’ ancestral 
religion. Again, Herodian relates (iv. go) that the later, PdrihisDS had so 
for lost the veneratioo for fire ibat they even took to poUutiog it by burning 
tbeir dead. Now, in the first place, a casual observer and writer like* 
Herodian ought not to be iroplicitly believed, when he has not the support 
or eorroborarioD of any other writer of the period. But even though we 
might grant for the sake of argument that a few rabid youog men did^ tV 
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«« ibould certainly hesitate to describe the practice as a aoiversal custom 
prevalent among the nation at latge. Moreover there is a distinction bettreen 
“Mir” (Divine light oc fire) and (material fire), and the Maadi- 

ashnan religion nowhere forbids the extinction of fire, when, for instance, 
as in the case of a conflagration, it exercises its energy for the destruction 
of persdh and property. In the same way, if during the prevalence of 
plague or any other infectious disease Imman corpses have, out of sheer 
necessity, to be burnt for rhe welfare of the living, it U a pardonable sin, 
which can be expiated by the Pakt, or whai the BuddhbU would call the 
PdtimoJih. According to the Zoroastrian religion, just as with Buddhism, 
the only and all«suificing saviour of the soul is righteousness and sincere 
repeoiance. Again, take one more instance, Agatbias states chat the priests 
bad lost a good deal of their iofluence and dignity with the later P^rthiana 
But surely It cannot be fair to infer from this passage, as Canon Rawllnson 
has hinted i^tide “Parthia,” p. 396), that they had ceased to be Magians. 
No doubt, in these later times, the Mobeds or priests, for some reason or 
other, were fai from being so culrured and learned as their brethren of 
former days, and it is very likely that such an ignorant, selfish, and un¬ 
learned priesthood could not possibly attract to itself any considerable share 
of the love and respect of the laity. But it is absurd to believe that on 
Ibis'account all the later Pdrthians had given up their old ancestral 
Zoroaitiian faith altogether and had taken to idolatry. However, there is 
some truth in the above statement of Agdtbius. For the writer of the 
Dinkatd also relates that the Sacred Scriptures about this time, owing to 
thefonoer ruthless descructioo of Alexander, and also, I believe, os account 
of subsequent neglect and indolence of the later priests, had been so far 
lost and were so rapidly disappearing that the Pirthian King, Valogeses or 
actually took it upon himself as au imperative duty to collate and 
collect together the scattered remnants. • This great work thus commenced 
by the Emperor was ultimately acoomplished by Ardeshir fiibegan, by the 
aid of Touaer and other learned priests. Furlbermote, Ardeshir subdued 
the several little kingdoms and principalities that had sprung up in the 
country, and brought the whole of Persia, as before, under the sway of one 
man. He also abolished idolatrous customs, aod rid the country alto 
geiber of the Materialistic philo^hy, which he used to call by the name 
of “Aristotle^s poison." 

It has not been yet satisfactorily ascertained which Vologeses or Naw it 
was who undertook to collect the remnants of tbe Zoroastriau Scriptures 
afler their destruction by fire by the order of Alexander in his drunken 
state. There were in all six kings of the name of Vologeses or Narsis, 
who ruled in Persia, as may be gathered-fromthe Inscriptions on the coins 
ofthe Pirtbian period (t'l^Gardoeris Numismita OrientalU,” Plate VIII.), 

I am inclined to believe it must be tbe second Vologeses, who reigned 
from A.D. 130 to A.D. 149 ; quite a century before tbe advent of Ardeshir, 
FarjiD^B^bram, the author of a learned Persian book called the Sdns/dn, 
refers in the course of his work to a Fehlevi book called the Ndmi’ 
ITish-ffrSiy written by Bimicj-mihr, the wise minister of Ndsbirwan, or 
Oiosroes I., surnaraed the “Just,” and on tbe authority of this Pehlevl 
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book, now lost, Farjin 6 >B<hr 4 cD| the disciple of DusCUr Aratr-Kaivj^n, 
sutes that “ Narsi bin OtMarj bin Pailis" (if., Vologeses the son of 
Goiarses and che grandson of Phriates) on one occasion saw ZoroasKr in 
a dream, who told him that be had not been a sinner and bade him con* 
sequently to be of good cheer (fide ** Siiistao,’' pp. 57^*80; also Mlrsa 
Ism^l Kbin's ‘'Ndmd*FaTdji8fdn,” p. sp8). After him Farsli //arsi bin 
GuAffy," if., Vologeses, the soo of Vologeses and the grandson ot 
GoCar2es, came to the Parthian throne and reigned from a.u 149 to 
A.o. ipi. He also was a wise, pious, and good-natured kiog, ami he con* 
tinued the work which must have been loft unfioUhed in the brief reign of 
bis father. Professor Pawlinsoo doubts whether these two kings were 
father aod son (‘'Parthid,'* [x 321), but there Is no room for doubt now 
that the writer of the Siristdn clearly states, on the unimpeachable authority 
of Bu2Uij*mihr, whom Gibbon calls ''the Senecd of the East,” that they 
were both father and son. 

Kamseh Ispahan!, a Mahomedan writer of no mean authority, who 
flourished about the beginning Of tbe tenth century of the Christian era. 
distinctly mentions that Ardavds (Andbaods V.), tbe last of the Parthian 
princes, and Ardeshir, the founder of the houso of Sdssdn, both belonged 
to tbe same religion. (See Barmsceter's '‘Vendid^d,” p. 39). Hamaeh, 
X think, was the first Persian writer who pointed out to his countrymen the 
name Koorm for the Persepolitan monumeots; Kdrads, as we all now 
know, was the cuneiform native name of Cyrus the Great In Persian 
Koorift also means a chair, for tbe throne of Darius Hystaspes, which we find 
engraved on these monuments, has the form and shape of a chair. (See 
Dastur Feahotsn's ” Pehlevi Grammar,” p. 11.) The above fact goes now 
to prove to a certain extent that Hamzeh seems to have bad some inkliaga 
of tbe Achsemenian princes having once ruled over Persia, oniike all the 
Perrian historians who followed him up to the beginning of tbe present 
century. 
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THE LANDLORD AND POLITICAL TENURES 
OF GUJARAT AND WESTERN INDIA.—111. 

By B. H. Bai>eu-Powell, m.a., c.i.e., P-R.s.e., m.r.a.s. 


Thk Moslsm Kvls. 

The Muhaeoitiadaa domination of Gujarit was exercised by two succesrive 
dynasties, each of which adopted a somewhat different policy. There were 
first the Ptlban SuUans of AhmadfiWd whose dominion lasted from the 
lime of the assertion of iodepcndence byMuaftir Shah 1 . (a.p. J 4 ® 7 )* 
the reign of the lest feeble sovereign during which the local Nawabs or 
Governors, quarrelled among themselves and tried to make a paitltioa of 
the kingdom. Then the Interference of the Mughal Emperor Akbar was 
invoked, and the kingdom was annexed to the Delhi Empire (iS^S a-o-)* 

In general It may be said that the control of the Sultans, while it varied In 
efficiency from reign to rclga, never, even in its best days—uoder Ahmad 
Sblih I., or Mahmfid Bigaihi—really succeeded in establishing a thorough 
or uniform control over tbe turbulent Rajput and Roll territories; but it 
destroyed or absorbed many estates; and the disorders of the lime tended 
to the dismemberment and crippling of others. The only permanent success 
obtained, was In completely subduing a certain area of “ Khalsa ” territory 
in the districts adjoining the capital, and in tbe other centres of provincial 
jule—SOrat and Bharoch. In general, effort was directed to establish- 
log the Muhammadan faith and extirpating idolatry, as well as to 
rendering tbe Rajput Slates tributary, or at least keeping them from 
openly opposmg the central Govcrnccent. The Moslem historians however 
are not disinclined to exa^erate the successes of the rulers, both from the 
religious point of view and from the secular. Thus during the reign of 
Ahmad Sbih (uts a.d.) we are assured that steps were taken to make dll 
the Hindu chiefs pay tribute, and "to extirpate idolatry”; and as early as 
J414, Firishta would have us believe “that the very names of ‘mewas’ 
(estates of turbulent freebooter8)t and 'gris' (lands bald by Rajput chiefs 
tiol paying revenue) were no longer heard in tbe whole kingdom.” Yet in- 
the very new reigo we hear of continued, and often unsuccessful, efforts to .« 
reduce the chiefs whose domains lay outside the immediate reach of the 
Moslem headquarien- Whatever tbe truth may be, it,a evident that the 
Solan’s aim was to reodet tributary and if possible harmless, as many of 
the slates all round as could not be actually absorbed- 

But it is to the measures taken within the directly adouoistered territory 
of the Government that we are most indebted for the origin of the existing 
•stale of tenures. The result was in fact threefold, (x) A ceruio number 

• This is (he dftie given by Sayley, p. S4. But fox some years prerlonsly the Sultan 
rias Viceroy Zafr-KUn) had exercised («aliy lodepeodent authority. It k for (hu reason 
that io tbe Ayln-j Akbwri (Jarrett u. sdl) the date is ^ivso as 1391 A.D. 

i A fill] note cn ibU term will be fogod lotne pages ruiho on. 
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of the old estates simply di$sppeared> and the villages which had paid 
revenue to a Riji or a Thihuc now became the (nominal) property of the 
cooqueriog SuUar> and paid revenue to him. (a) Other estates (usually 
perhaps of less importance) were leh with their R2jpui (or other) over- 
lords, on their consenting to pay a tribute or revenue-charge in the lump; 
these were treated as ^Malukd^^ or dependent eslate*hoiders of the 
kingdom. (5) Sut another plan was also put in force in many cases ; it 
would have been toe much to annex the whole of the estates of the chiefs 
ootrrght, but the governors in^ted on making the greater part of the 
villages pay revenue direct to the State collector, leaving only "wSrita" 
lands—certain portions scattered here and there—as the freehold of the 
former owners. The Sultans, as conquerors, fisit themselves fully entitled 
to “resume” what they pleased; they felt very little compuoetioa about 
interfering with a possession which after all .was just as much a matter of 
seiaure by force as their own.* As lands still exist known as ‘*wdntS ” it 
will be interesting to quote ihe passage from the MiraUuAkmati^vMdtt la 
not included in the chapters translated by Sir £. C. Bayley, but is given in 
the R2smSla. " The whole of the landed chie^ (Zamindirs) In the time of 
Sultan Ahmad of Gujarit," says the author, “ erected the head of rebellion 
and disturbance. They were however punished aud driven from their 
retreats, and the servants of the king were established in every place. In 
conseque nee of th»r being thu s completely dispossessed of th eir habitat ions, 
that baud of unbelievers, being hopeless, began to infest the roads and 
villages with their depredations. Anarchy iricreased, confusion prevailed, 
and rhe decay of cultivaticn became visible, while the raiyah were dis* 
tressed. Those whose duty it was to advise, in their foresight put an end 
to those calamities, and exacted from the 'sacnindSr’ of every villagef 
security co discontinue opposition. Three parts of the land of each village, 
under the denomination of ‘ tolpat' were nchnowUdged as tke fitopirtyof ifu 
King, and one portion was given to the landlords under the denomination 
of ‘ wSntX ‘ (xla, divided, a portion) and they were engaged to furnish guards 
and protection to their own villages.'* The author goes on to say that the 
fandholders submitted, and engaged to pay the crown a tribute (or 
" lalSmi ”) from their “ want! ” [ile., they did not pay the full assessment 
as on ordinary lands, but a lumpsum in token of submission].! But some 
estates even within the circle of the Khtlss, escaped this hardly veiled con 
hscation. ** Some of the landholders . . . were converted to Islam, and 
entered into agreements for the defence of their own ' UlokS' [observe the 
name now applied to the chiefs domain]; and their possessions were coo* 

* Sat Ibe vtteoglb <ir the Rlipue cUias lay b ihe pracriptive title. A bokllag Ibat 
has eiidared fer generations can baidly be ijuactlooed as to its first otl^n. 

\ This ln>|>]iea that a// (he Tillages or groups of hoUingi of iheagricultoral claaiaa, had 
falleo under the ovarlotdship of acne chief, graatee, or other supeiios—which is very 
likely to be traa Villages of original cultivators, iadepesdant of aey evedoid, Mosleo 
or Eajpot, do not aces to have erisied. 

X We shall see afierwarda bow these wBota lands sorrived uod«r Bririih rola The 
tenocaoie also into ose among Ibe ebiefs ibecDeelves. Oo ooe ocoasioo we hear of a eblaf 
ffiortgagieg hb estate bat reseivicig some MtaM lands foe hSs ova sepporL Oo soother 
a Rial, resuniog a service-gtaat on the death of tbe holder, leaves "afeaitiipajt " to 
the widow. 
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fcrred upon them by the imperial coort, for the encouragement of the 
faith, on their consenting to pay the imperial puhitask. [1 understand this 
to mean an annual lump sum by way of rerenue, larger than the saRtni.] ” 
“From other principal Zamindirs" (adds the author) "over whom the 
hand of conquest did not extend, the levy of a yearly ‘ peshkash ' was 
exacted." To pul it shortly, chiefs who were not conquered, t#., reduced 
CO being landlords under the Sulun, were made to pay a tribute, when it 
could be got; those who were subdued were either deprived of J of 
their estate (which became Khalsa property) or else were favoured by being 
f^ded as revenue-paying ‘'lalufedars” or landlords without diminution of 
their land. 

Whether thU process was imperfectly carried out, or whether the 
'number of estates over which " the hand of conquest" had not pre* 
vailed was still very large, it^ppears that the idea of further resumption 
was entertained, once and again, by later sovereigns. In the time of one of 
the last Sultans (1545 a.o) the minister, consulted as to the advisability of 
attempting the conquest of Malwi dissuaded his master from the plan 
saying “that be could direct him (rather) to the conquest of a kingdom not 
less important! be said that a fourth part *of Guyarjll* called bftot (wSaii) 
was In the hands of t^iya chiefs; if the Sultan should take possession 
of it, it would furnish ja^r (grants) enough to maintain 25,000 horse" 
TTae advice was taken . . . graaiyas were ejected from the lands which 
they held, and officers were appointed to collect the revenue.* Whether 
this applies to a further diminution of estates^ already crippled, or to an 
extension of the system to lands previously untouched, in either case the 
chief result was to produce general .rebellion and discontent; the, dis* 
possessed chiefs "went out”—as it was called t The historian however 
is ready to report success, and assures us that in the time of SuUan 
Mahmtld 111 . (middle of the r6lh century), every Rajput was compelled to 
devote himself to agriculture and live a quiet life. Every man of them 
was branded on the arms, and If any Rajput or KoU was found without 
ehe brand he was put to deacb."2 

* Bayley, p. 439 ; see elao RifOAl*. p. 297. 

+ Col, Walker (quoted ia the MsenSla, p. 855, ttns deicnbes tbe ptocedute of 
(be “Whuwatiys." oc oiuUwed chief: "The Rijput ebief {GrtsiylJ tboa aggrieved, 
maka theroa>eM and bw dependeots qoU their Dative village, wbkh is suffered to remain 
waste aod ueceltivated. The GrSsIya with his brelhreo retires to sene ssy1u« whence 
be me; euiy 00 bis depredacloas with impnmty. Being well acquainted with ibe conotiT 
... (be ' Wbirvaliya ’ hu little lo f«i from (bose who are not in the immediate 
iDtereecof bis enemy, sod beie, is eooaequesce,'enabled (o commii very extensive nis* 
tiilef ooUl be may be exciipaied, or his priodpal foTced le eonprotBlse ibe dlspate. In 
(be hill eoiinny of Tdar fin (be H.R of Gojaifc) il is said of sneb an ootlaw (bd( be Is 
-‘wekbQ' or *io troohle.'” See also some good remarks abent ibe ondaws and their 
doings in CaseOft'", rill 116. 

] B^ley. p. 439. The cooEsoatioB was secompuded by some cruel reUgwos oppressioa 
of Hindus {p. 440) which however eonid only have taken place In (be Moslem capital 
iUel/. Bu( so oinch aQrieved were ,ihe Hindus ia gener^ lhat wbea tbe Sultan was 
ronrdered (p. 445! " (he grftsiyas made a stone icasge of BuiIAb the asussin, which tbsy 
wonhipped, saying, ‘ibb is oor preserver who brongbt as from death (o Itie ^ for if that 
system bad eoatuiued foe one year ionger we should have died of hunger and been swept 
ooi ofexiscenee.' “ 
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Some of the bardk stories ebout the resistance offered bytheRjjput 
<hie^ (not only at thia time but throughout the Moaleoi domirmtion) are 
not wanting in spirit and are often quite pathetic Here are one or two 
eicaraptes, taJcen at random fiom the Ristn^la. On one occasion the 
Thakur of Rftjpipla (the capital of some 350 villages) was driven out and 
went into the jungle: his wife had a string of pearls, and he said i ''There 

water, traly> in these "—meaning that they would have to get water to 
‘drink by selling them. Whereupon the bard exclaims : 

*'0 SbSh 1 0 &iltan !*^riead, when yea heeuie BO|CTy, the great serpent eocld aet 
uipport his berdea, the eenb tretabled. You slew the warrior RAjpets ... 00 all 
siUet the duU was vetted with hloMl. 0 SulUbi I froin fear of yoo, blistered were the 
feet el the lih&ioiyi's Ilaois ; they waadered, eating cicuicnl roots : ‘ apsaraa ’ (aymphs) 
in fono, they tore the pearU Arom tbw necks aad stiaeexiag them into their busbaoeVs 
nsMthi, cried, ' Von said there was water In these.' 

The next example beloogs to a much later time—in fact this sort of 
thing occurred from time to time» down to the Introduction of British rule. 

< In 1792, Wakhat Singh, fUjS of Plrambh (GohU State) was at feud with 
some neighbouring KHibi chiefs who Invoiced the aid of the *Mosiem 
governor—JawSomord Kh^n Bdbi.t He advanced against the Riji with 
a host of K 3 thls> Kohelas, Siodbls and i^hUns. 

*' As he caaae on angrily, WaVhatffs like another lodra mounted to oppose the Vwvate 
(Uoslens). The ketUe*diums soonded, the great drums, loo; the peaks of the moancaiu 
re*ecboed, aod the eanVsopportie^ snake began to writhe; the ocean to dash op Ua 
epray to the sen. (Piraabh is oe ibe sea-coui.] . . . ‘ Yon have come with a goed 
object, Sbi r He gave him e selelacioo of cannon.shots •, ereetli^ batteries, be threw 
.him into Sorrow." 

The MosleiDs are soon discomdied and flee in the night. 

"After the Vavaiui went Ale (ItKjSWtkbal Suigh), He aogrilyeDcaoped atPfttsna 
'wiibiii a ^ of the eoemy’s frontier. Exclaiming, ‘ Hari 1 Hari !’ he jMtehed bis camp. 
As Devs aod Daiiyas prepared for eocoaotec, so stood the black elephants and (be long- 
reeoed horses. Fire kinds of muk sounded: swords ligbtaing'like dadted, ready for 
'the fight; it seemed as if (be last day bsd enived: tubes {rockets} began to be dla* 
•eba^^; the Arab 'bark' (iharp*sbooteri) advanced shouting dlo 1 die I . . The 
Modem leader 8o(» cries focquerler: 'Iswear to VM by ibe QuriUi, I will not attaek 
you agaio; I wUl give you RAjtlft, KendalA, aad Cbhal; the Alm^hty has gives you all 
the country.' He mused a grant to be written and above it he placed bis seaL The 
Snbadftr of Sora^ was left without honour." 

On this occasioQ, as usual, the Hindus were not united; ibe hfosleta 
'had the help of the “ Kumpiwat ” chief of Jdtpur, as well as a chief of 
i)ihft and of the SSthls who had invoked cheir interference. The Gobil> 
w£d possession remains to this day: the Mahrfttbas also were unable lo 
displace them, only making them pay a tribute from time to time. The 
'k' estate consisted of about 800 vill^es of which 6$o formed the demesne of 
dhe R&j2 (or R&wal). The principal subordinate "fiefs " were called Walk, 
Litbl and PaliUna. Walfi contained villages, held by the SAwal's 
.grandson; F&UUna was a "beallsi” (4a tillages}; but many had been 
mortgaged aod others were left waste. Ultbi had only 4 villages leff, bot 

* After 19 years of outlawry this chief recovered bis " grik,” and bis dweendaats itQJ 
>boM Rajpipla {as a political estate). 

. t Tbe ucle vf B4M belonged to eooe of the great Mogbal nobles; there are still aome 
.estates held by chiefo wbeee title Is BabT. 
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its chief saved the estate from extinction by ^ving a daughter lo maniage 
to the Gaikwar (Dfiftaji) of Batodt,• 

But while a state of teslstaoce was more or less chronic among the 
Kfijput chiefs, It must be admitted that the transfer of the goretnmeoi to 
the stronger hand of the Mughals was productive of improvement at least 
during the earlier reigns. Akbat made some efforts towards eoociJiasmg 
the chiefe; and, following the plan adopted in Upper India, gave titles 
and rank as “ mansabdir with a certain oumber of cavalry under each; 
a "manseb " of i.ooo horse, of a,coo, acd so on ; and territorUl revenues 
were assigned for their support in proportion. It seems also that the better 
disposed chiefs were really glad of the rest which a strong government 
could give, and that they paid a moderate tribute with at least com¬ 
placence, when their possessions were secured lo them.f It will be 
jnteresiiug to glance at the administrative divisions of the province made 
under Akbat; as these show how far the country was really snbdued, and 
how much of it was srill held by chiefs who though called “ISlukdar 
and made tributary, might, on a favourable opportunity, recover indepen¬ 
dence. 

Wc find that the Emperor cut off and restored to other governmenia 
certain districts that had become aiuched to Gujartt; and that then there 
remained i6 “sirktr" or great dbtricls—Dangarpur, BanswSra, Sixohl, 
SCfttb, GcMih^ Chtoipaner. Nandod (Rajpipla), Baroda, Ahmadabdd, 
Patian, Soraih,.Kacch, K&uoagar, Bharoch, SOrit, and Ramnagar. The 
first fbur are in the Mahikftutha or beyond it. and were not really subject 
to the Empire. Nor coufeasedly was Kaceb. GodhrS and Sorath were 
also both excluded from the revenue survey, which meaos that they were 
not under State control except of course NSuoagar, the Nawib of which 
had replaced the old lU of jenagatb. Of Sorath we are toldj that it coo- 
uiaed nine subdivisions. One, by the way, was stiU thickly covered with 
forest^; this and Soranlth-Palan were held by Oahlot landholders. A 
third division contained the hill of ^trunjaya *• venerated by the Jams” 
and it belonged to the Gobil whose “2amindar ” commanded fl,oo© horse 
and 4,000 foot The fourth divirion belonged to Vila chiefs, and so on 5 
mention being made of the clans %Tldh^, Vija, Jetwfi, BigbelJt, and 
Jhareja (in Ka«h BhSj). The JhfilawSd was nominally pan of the “ SiikSr 

* The HUI ehiefc esperitlly give aavcb frooble 5 the celehrated fort of ChltOr la 
piftlculat wM »t lut sterpjftd; there wet* coBiioued trcnihles with Udeipar (Mewae) 
beyond the Oujwtt hills. FlfJy-iwo R^Ss, i»y the bards, bad perished, and lbs RSnla 
tothetr trOBble fry at nights 00 w»er)ets spread on ibe grwiod, and neldier slept in their 
beds nor shaved their hair { and if perehance tbey broke tbrix fast, had nothing better to 
saifafr tb«f hongcr than some poUe parehad in an earthen poU A zoanOfial of this was 
long kept Qp M Udaipor. aad baked pulse ” was daily laid on the Rieftfr plate, and a 
coverlet ^tead on ibe floor below the bed {finsnila, p. 307 !> 

t 1 do not noon » Imply that in all eases the BSjpui cbieft were tel alone, bol tbey 
were often brniec Ireated. We have Hill several iMtanees oI ‘' wfotta " resumptioos under 
the MtaghaU. 

S Ayind'Akbnri (Jarretl) ii. 240 ff. 

I It is curious to note nUo that in the bill oouniry east of Kairt. tod the fortrea of 
CbSmpdQcr, there were In Akbar's time “many wild elephants." The "Aytn '* gives, 
some funber accou 0 1 of the coantry to the I^. B. of Gejar&t. 
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AhmadSbSd’^ it then contained x,3oo vcilageaio & trace of some 70x40 
hes in extent: I say nominal ly," because we are informed that 49 of the 

ttiahil/’or revenue subdivisions in iheArAtr remained unineasijred, a 
sure sign that the **Zemindars” paid only a precarious tribute, and were 
not subject to couch inter/erenoe. The strenfth of the Moslem rule lay 
in the immediate vicinity Of AhroadSbddi which was in facta vast camp 
or cantonment with important outlying centres at Bharoch, 3uTtTi and 
Cambay each of which had its own NawHb.* To keep order in the 
country generally, some 252 "thAnll*' or milicary posts were maintained 
incinding 205 fortified places: each was under charge of a " th£n9d&r " or 
a "faujdlr."t Sir E. CUve Baylcy remarks that in the " palmy days of 
the Mughal rule . . . very few chiefs retained any giiis allowances or 
hereditary aratus.” I venture to think this is too broadly stated; but gr^ 
is here probably used to mean, not the ancestral estate or family grant, 
but a cash allowance: and doobtless the theory was that the “ maosab " 
or the ^^tdlukd&ri” were purely roauers of life^rant. Nev^tbeless, the 
Kijput chiefs did in fact retain to a considerable extent their estates (or 
some part of them) or they would not exist as they do to this day. And 
when we look down the list of “ mahsls ” even before the Mughal rule, we 
see bow many consisted of groups of is, 24, 43 or 84 villages—sore sign 
that here we have the usual RSjput chiefs ‘'chauraasi," ‘‘chaubisi,” etc. 
And however much the imperial theory may have represented these to 
be held on a life*tenure the chiefs and the people, recognised them as 
hereditary possessions. It also, in later times, became the custom to farm 
the revenue of Goverumeni villages; so that the chiefs were oflen able to 
undertake the contract of those In the neighbourhood of their estates and 
virtually to re^annex them. Many Emilies or clans did in fact (espedally 
in the districts beyond the KhSha) recover much of their andent import¬ 
ance. 

Just as the Moslem rule gave rise to the ** wiati" lands—the origin of 
which we have described, but which in the course of time came co be 
regarded as portions of land graoied rcvcnuC’pre, or on easy terms, so we 
have a few special tenures of the laodlord cbaractex (Msliki and KasbSti), 
which directly originated In Moslem grants; but tbese latter can best be 
described when we speak of tenures surviving under firitish rule; they am 
interesting, but neither extensive nor irnportant The grandees of the 
Moslem Court hare here and there handed on to descendants portions of 
cerritory once held in J^r, and may be recognised amoi^ the “Political'' 
tenures of the region. | Sut tbe Moslem rule did nor introduce any ooveUy 
iu tbe theory of land'holding—unless we regard the theory of the State 
ownership of all tbe “ Government ” or “ uoalienated ” vill^es as soeb a 
novelly. They however most have created a vast number of petty “ loira ” 
or holdings exempt from revenue, though it is not probable that any very 

* See Bayley, p. 97. Tbe direct reference there ie to the siace of tbifigs oader tbe 
StUUlos ; but it coatinned tbe saepe arierwarda. 

t Tbe teiin thioi bar cocoe down to our own limes as the codidcio expreaaice for a 
police post: sod tbe Deputy Inspeetoi of Pelwe iseull called ** than Mar.** 

} S.f,, tbe fohucalEsUceb^byihe BKUof Battsieflr; tbeNawlbo/Jnagadb, etc. 
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laKe Dumber siirvi7e(? for long. H « mentioned, for insianoe, ib« under 
one of the Sultana {Muzaffar III.) the miniater Dat^ Kbao made free- 
grants so liberally there was hardly a darvesh (recluse) without one. 


The MarslathA Period. 

The Mahratha rule affected the general scheioe of tenure still less 
chan the Moslem. Except that chiefs seised the lands forming the present 
State of Baroda—io addition to the dUiricts already made Khilsa by 
th«t predecessors. Their chief awenrioa was directed to cofordoi tribute 
from all classes of "ZamJodSrs" rather than to depriving them. The 
Mahrtthas seem to have cared Utile for landed possessions; we rawly find 
them selziog groups of Ullages and forming estates like the Rajput chiefs- 
They were a democratic race, and either for that reason or because of the 
greater security, they gladly seised villas^ titles (with the emoluments) and 
became pltels and pandySs or kulksimis (accounUuls), or even annexed 
the petty freeholds attached to minor village fooctioos. The lower class« 
Of land-owoets, says Sir J. Malcolm,t “ saw in the MabrSthas beings of their 
owo order, vriio, thou^ they had risen to power and docmoioo, conunued 
to preserve the strongest attachment to the manners and usages of those 
village communities in which they were born ; ... the principal leadew of 
the conquerors appeared to place mote value in theit names of Patel, or 
PatwSri, which they derived from being hereditary officers of some petty 
village io their native country than in all the high-sounding titles they o^ld 
atuin." And ia Berir, Sit A. Lyall notes how a great chief preferred vill^e 
eraolumeata to eoyihlng else. «In Upper India," he says, sp»kmg of a 
local chie^ “ he would have been a great Zamindai or TalukdSr; in the 
Dakhan, he was content to be tbe deshmukb {chief office) of a down 
parnnas, the pltel of fifty villages, and in bUown town (of Sindkher) the 
pluralist holder of all the gmals (of free land) attached to menial services 
—washing, shaving, sweeping," etc.I , . , 

The Mahratha Goverotnent was however bent on extracting the largest 
possible revenue from tbe lands, and thU must have had its effect in causing 
estates to be dismembered and to change hands. The Mahritbas began to 
attack Gujurat early in the eighteenth century. They gamed their oppor¬ 
tunity.(“ history) through the dissensions of the Mwlem 

leaders • one or other party invited MahrAcha aid—to iu own ultimate 
dwtrucrion. After the battle of Balipur in 1730, the ‘ GaikwSr ’ became 
the leading chief in the north. The fipal success of tbe confederacy dates 
ftom the fall of Ahmadabid in 1755. Their procedure was always to 

• TbU woold affici 8 b»»U heJdjngs f»thet tluu create any la^ estate. Sj also we 
are told that in SalUn Ahmad'* time U was the praetiee to paywidieis ball la eaili and 
half in jSglr < U., asiigniog cerlaia lands from tbe Wden of which they were lo T««ve 
the femaindet (out of the Slate duea). But Ibis, besides giving ocilatn cwlooaiT pe^ 
oaisUes, milk, fiiewood. etc. wvaW also be sure to end in the wldiers getting bold of 
6elds as occupants 5 ladeed tbe plan ««• recommrtded on tbe gfoond that tbe soldiery 
when off duty would be encouraged “to lake to agriculture and build bouses." (See 
Bayley, p. :i2 and compare p. id?.). 

+ Uemeirs of Ceotial India (r^rioi), vo). i., pp. 59 , ^ 

t Mv Gaaeueer (1870), p. lOt. 
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b^n by exacting * “ cViauih ” or fourth of th« revenue of this or ihM tract, 
Nor was a regular administration ever organued except jo the ‘‘Khalsa,*' 
diatricts of GujirSt; they roughly divided the province into what they 
called the “ raiyart (or ^ti) country j where the villages were peaceful 
aad p^d revenue (airly regolarly, and the " mewSsi or country held by 
turbulent chiefs—eepedally near the frontiers, over which they had no 
hold, and which could only be roade to pay tribute now and again by the 
process known as “ mulk*giri,* or country-seizing." A small force was 
sent oat to compel the various chieft to pay, and it was a poiol of honour 
tc resist as long as possible. “ A ‘ mulk^tri' force," says Mr K. Forbes, 
" seldom possessed power to subjugate a country or to reduce Its foriressea 
... it carried Ofi its operations therefore against the open towns and 
villages; selecting the season of harvest for its period of action with a view 
not only of corapelliog the more speedy acquiescence of the chieftain, but 
also of securing the more ready lueaus of subsisteace for the troops." The 
frightful destruction that would result can only be imagined; "it frequently 
happened that every acre of (a chiefs) land was left bare, and every 
hamlet in his territory reduced to a heap of smouldering ruins," before the 
recusants would ^ve way. In making a settlement, ready moggy was 
seldom obtained, but securities from bankers, with whom all the villages bad 
dealings, were preferable, as tl^y were exchanged for bills payable in any 
part of India. 

Tbe Mahraehas found their opportunity both against the Moslem coo»* 
manders, aud by appearing in aid of tbe Rijput chiefs, either in their wars 
one against another, or against the Moslem. With whatever side they 
janed, they did not fail to gain an advantage for themselves, if it was no 
more than securing a share in the local revenues in tbe form of “cbauth.” 
Here Is a spedmen of a bard's versmn of tbe unsuccessful attack of the 
ncrtbera Mahr^thS chiefs against a local fUjS as well as tbe Moslem forces. 
Tbe bead of the confederacy at Satt£ra is supposed to be addressing (at 
Court) bbe commanders of tbe northern (Gujirat) expeditionary force; 

" If you can conqoci Scnth I «U1 ^v« it 700 s wherever there are cities X will aaiga 
yofi jSg1n> He gave them frowns ud dres'es of houov, ud ibe uiny eet off imsis* 

* As Ibis term “ newiri " ocean fretjoeolly In Gujarit history, it may be lotoestijigco 
my something shout it. It Is somedaies writteo * * maertei *’ {i.f-, is Bayley’s History of 
G^arSt), and also mehvau. Pbooetie writers give ft mehwasiee, oovaaei, etc. Wilsoa’i 
Ghtmy writes it io Gujariil leliere as easwla. (A aoic on the fubjed is ah» cooUined' 
in Cot ui., Sj.) Elpbinuoae coindeted that iha adjective fona was nerely nsed to 
mao “lerraclorv or turbulent," aad the duefs were called “ gradya,” arid tbe 

roder Koli Uadowaers “mesnsi." That is pracdolly troe do doabi; bat it dees aot 
explaui the word. Sometimes it is said that newls " means a^“ hiUA^rt,'' or *‘tio* 
seRled couofry.” It Is aln traced to Mahi«^adweller In the eeaetiy vosod the 
beadvaceis of tbe Sirer Mahi, a roogb billy district Bat Elliot’s History {vwk ii, 369. 
note) is referred to as sbowiog the use of the word by a Mosleo histoeiao (cirta isjo A.n.i: 
as applied to tbe juo^ cocatry betweeo tbe Jamoi aad tbe Gaines ; the deriraelen, 
therefore, ftem “Mahl" eaeaot be accepted. Another expUaadoB derfvea it fton 
aesa*Hea nr sheep CMtinlry (mesa is Sanskrits ram ne^bi Hiodi). As leeb. it is 
opposed to “ oMausyi T&sa.’^oi the abode of men. But itia not stated that any such terms 
were actaally m local, or in llteraiy, use. Wilyoa’s r^ieoce to a'tribe called ^ UewKi" 
is quite witboni any (oendatioiL h*erhsps be was thinklag of Forbea' O’vn/al Mtm^in 
where the '^Gracfe " aod such-like are spokeu of along with Bhila or ^ they were tHbea. 
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diate]/. ...” Tbe Moslems are dereaCed, but a Gohil of SibQr (oe&r BUoaa^r) 
Ihreoteos »ppoMdoo. Then Ihe taiidbolders b^aa to say to the htabtitha commander 
{named Kaoilljl). *' Yoo are emr lords j to you erery ellls^ will pay a ttlbule (salinjl) 

. . . but if you subdne lUjl fihiwo yoo will obtM a reward at Satt&ra- BhSwo 
ceased ns much annoyaoca ... So macy pieces be has seised Torta”. Kaataji then 
sends a Brahmao with a peremptory message to the RljL '* &ve up SlhOc or the oath 
ol Samtm (Sivt) lo yuo."* The Rii^S would not listen. ” Show ne yout back/’ he 
said to the Brahmen, " lest I ineuc the sn of slaying you." Then follows the osual 
descnpiloo nl to attack; rockets (kokNlB) dy aful swirel giuos are discharged ; the fort 
xeimias ontakeo. The (Mehrdtha) Diwho said.'' Why are you rwing yuunelves ? Utile 
is left either of o«r anrauiuiion or oat iioy. Listea to my advice," et& The Mahrithas 
raise the Mge, bet Kaotijl dis on tbe return journey, "he did oot go to his Rlji; he 
went to (be bouse of Yamh.” Aoetber year came rouod, tod the bahn {Mabrfttha Xiag) 
summoned his chiefs (Rtwat). " Have Xant^ji and PSftjl bean defeated/* ho asks, " that 
they have evot returned?'* Tbe Rlwata answered, ** He who poa to Java may perhape 
return end briog back as much wealth ee may euppotr his cblldrat*s ebildreo; but be 
who goes to f^hi with Rlji Ebawo never retutna” 

SomeCime$ the Mahrirhas find their opportunity in the dissensions of tbe 
Hindus. Abhd Singh, chief of DflniS, is at feud with his oelghboura aod 
with his own vassals (pattiwat), and be calls in MahrStha aid. Payment 
of " chauth ” b promised, and for a time all go«a well But the Mahrttha 
leade^soon begins to hold a f^rt, and in so ddng a qu^^rel arises about 
aekiog some bamboos. " Then the eyes of the Rajputs were split . . . 
when the Mahritha soldiers began jabbering ^t\t ikratnMkrani^ ordering 
people here and lhere."t 

Whenever tbe GalkwSr got hold of villages for bis own, he did not openly 
raise tbe revenue previously established, but added " cesses'' (bSbtf) and 
especially a levy which wsis called "ghaanjana," literally grass and grain 
for tbe chiefs horses. 

But though there was not much ostensible alteration of tbe Rijput chiefs 
estates (except what the Barod& Galkwir seised as hb own) the coniinuaJ' 
fighting and the pressure of Moslem and Mabratha forces, as well as 
internal feuds and quarrels, impoverished (he country and must have dis* 
membered many la^ estates into a number of smaller properties. Speaking * 
of the Jhaiawar country, Col Walker (at the beginning of the century) 
reported that “ the cultivator went aimed to the scene of his labours, and 
in every village a tall tree or other elevated situation—the Geutteer tells of 
scone towers also^^was employed as a watch-tower from which a seniloel 
gave Instant notice of the approach of the much-dreaded predatory horse.” 
In EalhilwST there were found to be many RSjput landlords, and a few 
communities of MussulmSns and some Rithl. The village system was so 
broken down by tbe dominance of petty lor(isbipa that the writer of the 
Gautietr doubts whether it ever existed.} 

* Rlsnlli, p. 4>7. This is a fona of asyli^ tbst there aou be subfnbswo or a combat 
il*(MtraDC6 ^ 

t This sbows that wbataver tbe feelcogs of ihe agricultural populatioD, the RSjpot 
chiefs and followen bated the MihrSlThae. Tbe allo^it is to the Mabr&tba dialect, 
vrbleb abouods in alliteralire redupllousofia 

t £». Gat. vilL, p 3, but ^ p. lyr. It is quite deer (bat every village baa a pStel 
and ataS of artisafis. Bet all villages are uodat some overlord, either ibe principal chief, 
or seme grantee, wbo ii reddest sobuiruted his own oanaging authority for (bat of ihe 
oiigifui system. 
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Ii is curious to notice that history here repeats itself as elsewhere, and 
we have insuoces of the “ commendaiion " by which a weaker landowner 
puts his estate under the protecebn of a stronger neighbour (ending in 
absorption). The pTincii>al estate holder is called “grSsiyi,” and the one 
who commends his land is the “ miH-gra«ya.’' Amoog the local chiefs 
partition seems to have become uoivctsal, and every roembet of the 
‘^bhiiad" or clan had his share of land—called kaial-gfis ” (skull- 
share), as if the right to it was wrirteo on a son's skull ac his birth. 

Such was the state of confusion, of subdivision, and 0/ partial loss of 
lands, which.resulted from the Moslem and Mahrfttha conquesw, Un¬ 
certainty of title and a great multiplication of petty estates all assuming 
independence, were the necessary fruits of such disorder. It may be 
meniiooed at once, that io 1807 CoL Walker (Reddent at the Court of 
BarodS) was deputed to settle the various claims to possession, aa well as 
to fix the tribute that each estate was to pay to Baroda, or the British 
Crown, as the case might be. It was wisely determined thai«:iu4l pos¬ 
session was the only practicable basis of settlement under such a condition 
of thirds. It was not however till 18aa that regular Political coolrol was 
assumed; and not till 1873 that a Court of Assessors, called the F^jis- 
th/lnik (Landlords' Court) was established, as a final resort. Up to i88a 
it had done a good work io settling rights both of the overlords and of the 
subordinate landowners. . 

The Political Ag&ncibs awd thiir Chik?ships. 

As the remainder of out survey of landlord tenures will principeUy be 
confined W the British districts (Ahtnadsbftd, Kaira, etc., Bharoch ud 
Sarit) this will be a convenient opportunity briefly to review the condition 
of the ‘‘ Political Estates"—those of chiefe and chiefs' families, which are 
outside British leniiory acd not snbjecr to the British land-revenue law, 
but under the ccoaol of the Political Ageo^. I pass by entirely Ae 
iudependent state of Barodfi; and of the State of Kacch I wiU "iMitioD 
that the country was gradually appropriated by the " Jim chiefs of the 
Jhareja tribe from Sindh, who are "Yadava" by descent. In 1537 
whole dominion was divided betweea two chiefs; Interoal troubles drove 
one of the two branches, somewhat later, to esublUh themselves in 
KithiSwSr, where we.find that the states of Goridal» Morvi, Dbrol (and 
others, are held by JharejS chiefs. And this brings ns to the PoUiical 
Agency of KAthiAwar. 

Though the Mahritbas gave the peniosula of Soraih this name, it was 
ftom the trouble they had with the Kithi immigrana rather than from tbe 
number or rank of the tribe. Kachls only numbered about 30,000 (in 
—j88i). The divisions (p^at) we Sora^, Hkllr, GohilwSr, and JhSlSwif. 

jHAiiwAR contains estates of Jhlld chiefs (Dhrlngadri and otheraX ^ 
Jhan)uwara and (mixed caste) Rajput-Kolis. There is also (on the shotes 
of die Ran) a Mussulmio colony under chiefs called the " Maliks" or 
Tliukdirs Baj&na. 

HAUJi takes Us name from tbe local conquest of a Jhaicji “ J 5 n» 
named Hftla. The ancient esute of Okbamafl<l»l now belongs to Baroda. 
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SORATH.—The Moslem conquest left its mark in the overthrow of the 
andeot sEiee of Junigarb, and the conversioo of the subdued R£v to the 
Mussutroan faith, when he became '‘Naw&b." The Kodblr pordoo was 
annexed by Baroda, and the island of I>iu—once so celebrated iu Gohil 
hiitory-^ell to the Poniiguese. 

GohilwXb.—T his tract is still largely held by chiefs of the Gohil clan, 
but the Gogha subdivision has come under British rule, and Dfimnagar (from 
the Lathi obiefship) was transferred to Baroda. It is curious to notice here 
one or two inslaoces (and they are rare) in which “ destUs'* or laad'OfSdals 
(of the Kunbi or agricultural caste) have become landlords; it would net 
have happened but that the districts were somewhat distant from tbe sphere 
of direct Mahritha control. The estates are Papdi, Vas 5 wad, etc 

PuRlng aside the British and Baroda possessions, the whole Agency 
contains 193 estates of local chiefs and land-owners. The “ proprietors ” 
vary from being lords of important estates like that of the Jam of Naunagai 
to being ‘‘the holders of a fraction of a village, little more than a peasant, 
who is often hard pressed to furnish his share of the tribute.”* 

I am not concerned with the political status or the amount of governing 
power that each state possesKS; in practice it must necessarily vary from 
a defined degree of authority, to none at all, the local administration of 
police, justice, etp., bebg managed by the Political officers. There are 
seven recognised classes of chiefs, and the powers of each were defined in 
Some chie& admbUterthe territory directly i others act as local 
magistrates while the State jurisdietbo is under the Political control. 
Au Appendix to vol, viii. {Bombay Gauiktr) gives a cuiious lUt of the 
estates, the caste or clan of the holder and the tribute payable (whether to 
the British Crown, or one of tbe greater native states). The table also 
shows whether primogeniture prevails or at least the modified custom of 
givbg a larger share to the eldest (Ideally called “ mohoiap ”). Some 
$6 estates (mostly, but not all, of (he first three or four classes) are governed 
by primogeniture; but 149 have either equal division, on the larger*$hare 
custom (these cot being distinguished). The chief ia, de faeta at any rate, 
full owner of his own darbirl ” lands, and has a paramouol title over the 
lands of his vassals and cadet-members. The immolate ownership of the 
gtSs holders (vassals, cadets, etc.) is so far restricted 'that they cannot 
alienate their lands without the superior’s permission. They (and the 
cultivators of their home farms) are not liable to tbe demand for unpaid 
labour (veth). 

But there are also many lands held under the chiefs more or less free of 
revenue, which are not held in ownership and are mere assignments; such 
are the service-lands of the village officers, watchmen and servants, and 
those held locally by certain oibes, either on condition of quiet behaviour, 
or as a reward tor service in a local militia (cribes of Mey, Mabii, Miy&ni, 
etc, are so dealt with). These sometimes pay a ” hearth tax” (chblfi-vero) 

* Ca*. viii., p. 6. Tbe whole esute has to pay a luiapsam by way of tribute ; and 
the co-sbaren divide the Tespoaslbllity accordiog to (heir eaeestral {fnctlooal} share fb 
thaesttce. 

i ‘ne nuuter may b« studied ai A* 0^. viii p 309 ff and p. 318 no/«. 
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or » small rate i«r plough (Onlhi-rero) if they cultiaale ; ot Muiwent 
(sukhdi) in aclcnowledgmenl of the chiefs superior ownership. Many laaas 
are alienated for life, for the putpcse of subsistence grants, to jiviMlre 
mostly widows and other female relations. Such landoviaein have no 
jurisdiction of any kind on these lands, and cannot altenate It is hardly 
necessary to add that there are many relipous and charitable grantees w^ 
however are eonhned to realising the revenue of the fields or villages 
& 9 si{rnfid to thCTD. 

Suborainaie lan<Jho!dcrt are ueually liable to pay a fee on the occasion 
of the accession of a new chief, and so on occasions of death or marriage 

io the chiefs family. . , . . v . ^^.e.A 

From the villagers^ revenue is usuaUy taken lo kind (wje) supplanted 
by certain money rales, calculated by area, or at so much “ a plough. As 
usual there are various *' bSbii ” or extra cesses levied on various iwienca 
The hilly country lo the N-B. of Gujarit and rouDd to near the mouftof 
the Narbada valley is comprised In the Agencies of Pahlakpur, MahI 

Kantka and RswAKAKTHA.t ^ ^ 

Of Mahi KAstha, it may be said, as Idar has so often been mentioned, 
that nearly half the Agency belongs to this Sute. In all there are 5a States 
of which only u besides Idar are of any importance. As showing how fat 
the Moslem conquest affected these remoter districts of the Gujarat Piovince, 
it is interesring to notice that only 4*3 !>•«- o( the population are Muham¬ 
madans. The Mthriitha rule, on the other hand, enabled a considerable 
nnmber of KunW culuvatora to settle: this caste represents a total nearly 
double that of Brahmans and Rajputs together. A Urge number of the 
(ordeal) Koli and Bhil tribes have settled as labourera 

• In uanleular, whflu any exirawdiosty expcQsa Ms Mithe * 

double «te for »V « mere yews (dli.bak-v«o): Jhubak means '‘/ump er rrfden 
ioereua It is sM «dled dbaopa-*' a slap u3 the fii«. 

t I cake II that the word is klErtbft (H.) “neai « m the viemUy »f, and ret \tt 
comroenly written) kinA meaoiog e spin or point. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ar a meeting of tbe Ease India Association, h«Id at the VVesiraioster Town 
Hail, on Friday, February *4, iSgv, a paper was read by Lieut.-Col. 
R. C. Temple,* c-Lt (Chief ComcaUsloner, Andamans and Nicobars), on 
“The Developroem of Currency in the Fat East.” the Kl Hon, Lord Reay, 
• o.c.s.i,, U..D., in the chair. The following, amongst cihen, were present; 
Sir Lepel Griffin, K.es.:.; Sir Will jam Robinson, G,c,M.o.i Sit M. M. 
Bhownaggree, k.ci.e., m.p.j Sir G. S- V. FitageraM, k.c.i.b,; Sir Charles 
Roe; Mr. T. H. Thoniton, C.B.I.; Col. T. A Le Mesuriet; Col. and 
Mrs. C. Pollock; Mrs. Temple j Mrs. Irving; Miss Fox; Mrs. and Miss 
Arathoon ; Mrs. F. Aublei; Mr. Herbert Baynes ; Mrs. Bode, pu.d., 
M.B.A.S,; Mr. A. K. Connell, m.a. ; Miss Cosens; Mrs. .Cook; Mr. H. 
R. Cook ; Mr. Ernest A Elliott; Mbs Fitzgerald; Miss Gawtbiop ; Mrs. 
and Miss Gibbons; Mr. Matthew Macfie; Mr. J. B. Peouington; Mr. C. 
Powell; Mr. Lesley Probyn 5 Mr. E. J. Rapson ; Mr. A Rogers 5 Miss 
Sperati; Mr. John HiU Twig; Mr. P. M. Tait, B.R.G.8.J Mr. H, B. H. 
Toruer; Mr. J. D- White; and Mr. C W. Arathoon (Hon. Sec.). 

The Chairuak said that he bad much pleasure In inviting them to 
liaren to Col. Temple, the distinguished son of a dUtingaished father. 
As he would have lo leave after tbe delivery of the lecture to attend tbc 
Hocse of Lords, he would SUlc before ihe lecture was delivered that it 
was one of the most erudite the Association had ever been favoured with, 
that it bad compressed in a lucid manner in a few pages a great Dumber 
of moat ioierescing and suggestive ^ts which would, no doubt, give rise 
to much discussion among experta Col. Temple bad given the Associa* 
don the fruits of ttaoy years of research in a held which required all the 
ingenuity of which the paper gave striking eindeace. 

The paper was read. 

Sir Lepel Griffin look tbe chair. 

Sir Lbrel Griffin : This is a most ioieresting paper, and though the 
depths into which it has taken us have, I dare say, somewhat aJarmed 
some of out bearers, they must recognise the great wmght and authority 
which aiuebes to the utterances of the lecturer, whose name is well known 
to ail those associated with studies of this kind. 1 am absolutely io- 
conipBlent to e:^ess any opinion on the paper, and I would ask one or 
two experts present to make some observations. I notice one of the most 
distiflguisbed experts in tbU particular branch of learning in England, 
Mr. Rapsou of the British Museum, and I also see Mr, J^sley Probyu, 
who is a great hnaocial authority, and others. 

Mr. Rapson : Co). Temple has given us a most admirable outline 
of a very difficult and Intricate subject. For many months past learned 
papers of his have been coming out Id the Indian Antiquary 00 the 
cufTpacy and coinage of Burniah. I am ashamed to say I have almost 
* For <^. Templets paper, ko p. S99. 
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had to give them up*m despair. They have l^d me into countries and 
into languages and starisuca of which I had no notion. 1 think the great 
value of his lecture b that it affords us on admirable clue ritrough this 
vast mase. For the future I shall tackle these tables with something like 
a hope of getting a glimpee of daylight. The points of interest which 
have been suggested are ionumerable, but I may call your attention to 
one, and that I think the most interesting of the points raised io*day. 
Col Temple says the deiaib of the popular scale in India are traceable to 
the old Greek scales. Kow, if this can be proved, it really would be most 
interest!:^, but I am not ^ulte sure whether it can be proved. I hope 
that Col. Teruple will work this point out in the admirably jDatienc and 
thorough way in which be has worked out a!) his other problems. 1 will 
lay before you the matter as far as I can see it. The oldest coinage that 
we know in India, the square silver coinage, known as punch marked,’* 
follows a system which 1 suppose to be what Col. Temple calb hb popular 
scale. The coins weigh ja rath—that is to say, reckoning the rati at about 
if grains, about $6 grains That applies 10 the square coinage in early 
limes, and also to an isolated coinage system, that of a King named 
Sephytes, who was actually reigning over a district on the backs of (be 
Acesines when Alexander Invaded India. After this comes the invasion 
of the Greeks in the Kabul Valley and the north of the Punjab. While 
the Greeks remained north of the Hindu Kush, they struck coins accord¬ 
ing to the Attic system of weights; but directly they got into India there 
arose a sort of contest between two systems; their own Attic system, and 
another system which they found in the Punjab. Thb latter system I 
have always thought to be Persian, left in the Punjab as a relic of the 
Persian domination, which lasted fiom about 510 B.a to the conquest of 
Alexander the Great. It seems to me that the Greeks, instead of bring'* 
ing in a system to India, adopted a system which they already found there. 
This system went on until the invasion of the Kushanas, a Scythic tribe 
who seen to have taken the Roman coinage as a model for the weight 
and form of thdr own. Tb«r gold coins, like the Roman aureos, weigh. 
124 grains. Thb standard seems to be used in the later Indo>Scytbic 
coinages, and to be adopted by the Gupta dynasty, which rose to power io 
519 A.D. Suddenly in the reign of Skanda Gupu (a.d. 452*430) there is 
a reversion to the old system. A great authonty, Mr. Vincent Smitb, has 
supposed thb to be a reversion to a standard of 100 rails, which would 
give a weight much too large for the coins which we have. 1 tbiok 
Col. Temple’s Idea is much more probable : that It was a reversion to the 
old popular system of 96 rat!s, which will give a result of aboat grains. 
This, though still too heavy, b rather more to accordance with the actual 
specimens which we possess. From that time a system based on the ratt 
seems to have persisted until the Muhammadan Conquest, and to hav% 
been adopted from the Muhammadans by the Britbh. That is the only 
point that I tbiok I can call attention toV present If Col. Temple cao 
work that out and prove that the old popular system was in any way 
indebted to the Greeks, it will really be a most interesting piece of in* 
formatioD. 
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Libut.-Col. : I canool but regret that my lecture has been too 

deep for the audience to attempt to tackle it, because 1 did hope that 
several of them would have criticised raore or less severely what I have 
stated. My object has been to gather together the very difficult and 
obscure threads of my subject a such a way as to give a general view of 
it. It seems to me that if we are going to understand anything of what we 
perceive at the present ume, the first thing to be dooe is to gather together 
all the details of what happened at any past time which we can get at, 
however deep and difficult they may be, and produce those details In print, 
so as to be able to study them. Thai is what 1 have been doing in the 
Indian Antifteafy. I have month after month brought together all the 
details I could find, so that they might form a basis for any arguments 
that might be directed on this study hereafter; and having thus created 
the data, as it were, I have to*day endeavoured to bring these very difficult 
details into something like a general view, so as to enable others, who may 
like to take up the subject, to understand how the Far Eastern currency 
of modern days has come to be wbat It is: that they might have some¬ 
thing definite to go upon, and not be so much in tbe dark as I found 
myself to be when 1 first tackled this question about fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Rapson bas said that it would be a very valuable thing to prove 
that the Indian popular scale was really derived from the Greek scale. 
This evening, of course, I am not pr^red to attempt to prove such a 
difficult thing as tbu; but speaking without book, 1 am pretty nearly certain 
that there is a very strong reference to it in the Sanskrit work I have 
already quoted, the Iddvati, which was a mathematical treatise, basing 
its illustrations on the currency and cobage of the day, b order to teach 
mathematics and simple arithoeiic to the youth in India about a thousand , 
years ago. Tbe scale I have shown on the diagrams as tbe Indian popular 
scale b the Muhammadan form, not tbe form in the UltevoR, which is the 
Hindu form. 1 did this because the Muhammadan form was tbe real 
popular scale on which the modem Indian scales are based. But If anyone 
will look at the details of this partioJar scale in the Muhammadan form, 
and then in the form given in (he UlSvail, he will find that one of the 
terms is called a dravma. There so many of whatever represented tbe 
Abrtti seed went to the dramna, and so many dramma went to some other 
term corresponding to the itlA. Gramma, as a Sanskrit word, must, I 
think, obviously be taken for a form of the Greek draekma. If that is 
tbe case, then there is one very strong indication, at any rate, of wbat the 
Hindus at that time and the Sanskrirists thought to be the origin of at 
least one of tbe weights in their popular scale, and that creates a con* 
irincir^ reference to Greek origin. 1 may also say that Edward Thomas, 
iriio, as everybody knows, was a great authority on these questions, states 
the Gmek origin of the popular scale as a matter of fact. Whether it is 
proved to be SO in any of his works directly I cannot now say; but I quite 
agree that if we can show that tbe Indian popular scale was based in any 
way on the Greek scale, and was also connected with the ancient Chinese 
«cale, then we have got into a very bteresting set of studies, because they 
will all tend to show what bas been tried to be proved on other grounds 
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aliogeiber—that the Indian, Chlne$e, and Europaao cinlizatioDS all date 
back to the days of the Assyrians and the times of Kineveb and Babylon. 
Of course, if we can show that the coinage, aa we have it now, is traceable 
in all these cases to a Greek origin, we shall have shown a great deal. 

Mr. Rapson also meoiioDed the scale of yt ratSs. Speaking again 
without book and under correction, I rather think that the scale of 3 a ratis 
is still in existence in Madras : in fact, 1 have shown scale after scale in 
the Indiatt Antiquary based on the $2 rads, or.something very like it. 
But on going into that patticular division of the general scales, I became 
quite convinced that it is only a part of the great scale of 9C rails to the 
tdll From whac one knows, from anything like a study of such matters, 
it is quite possible that any particular part of India, or any particular 
dynasty, may have adopted a scale which was a third of another general 
scale, as 3s ratls are a third of 96. They have often done that. They 
have taken a fixed popular amounr, and differentiated it for their own 
little territory. 

In conclusion, 1 can only say that my object this evening .was to briog 
together the details 1 have studied in all their dryness in the Indian 
Antiquary, into a general, view, so as to enable others who may take up 
this subject to have some definite data for coming, perhaps, to other con¬ 
clusions than 1 have arrived at, and usefully criticising my work. 

Sir Lspbl Griffin : It only remains for me, unless any other lady or 
gentleman pteseot would wish to critidse the remarics of our accompllsbed 
lecturer, to ask you to jdn the Assodation in proposing a vote of thanks 
to hiu for his most interesting paper, It is a matter of some regret to me 
that with the exception of Mr. Rapson, wbo Is, as 1 have said, one of the 
first authorities ia Europe on the subject, ve have not had present any experts 
who could with authority discuss the subject Still, it has been a great 
advantage to hear bis remarka There is no doubt the inquiry is one of the 
greatest possible interest. Any connection which can be proved between 
the socienl clviliaatioos of India and Greece is of interest to all of us, 
even to those wbo ace not quite coropeteot to follow the tecbdcal quailiies 
of a paper such as this. We know the relation between India and Greece. 
We know that Sanskrit, if not the mother of Greek, is stHl, as it were, an 
elder sister, and any proved connection between their syscems of curreocy 
would be of the greatest possible interest. 1 would only, as chairman of 
this Assodadoo, apologise foe my incapacity to take up this lecboical subject 
cn the ground that in the ordinary coarse of events we deal more with the 
living in India than with the dead; and our studies are generally more of 
a poliricaU or 1 may say practical, nature. But nothing can be of greater 
value or interest than studies such as those in which Col. Teroplc is so 
pioficieni. I well remember when he first started his Nefes and Queries 
and joined 10 the conduct of the Indian Antiquary many years ago, when 
1 was Secretary to the Governmeat of the Punjab, and from that day^l 
think S2 years ago—to this 1 do not thiok, speaking with the fullest delibera- 
tioD, there is any person in India, in either of, the services, has done 
more for the eluddation and inveatigatioa of antiquarian, and sdentific 
subjects than our lecturer to-day, and the whole of the scientific world owe 
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him a very Urge debt ot gratitude. (Hear, hear.) This is one of the 
reasons why I urged him to come before this Association, and more 
espedally that hU honoured father has been so loog our active and 
distioguished President, For a)l these reasons 1 am ({uite sure you wlU 
join with me in giving a most hearty vole of thaoks to our accomplished 
lecturer to-day. (Great applause.) 


A meeting of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Friday, March 17, 1895, wheo a paper was read by Sir 
Charles Roe, late Chief fustlce of the Chief Court of the Punjab, oa 
"Tribes and the Land in the Paojab/'Sic Lepel Giiffin, k.c.S.u, in the 
chair. There were present, among others: Major-General J. Miller, Colonel 
S. C> Atkinson, Colonel J. Bavidsoe, Colonel Hobart, Colonel E. L. 
Oismalftey, Mr. R. K. Gust, 11.0.,Captain Golinaky,Surgeon lieut. Colonel 
John Ince, m.d., Major and Mrs. A. G. Robins, Mr. T. Stoker, c&t., 
Mrs. Arathoon, Miss Arathoon, and Miss F. Arathoon, Mrs. Aubler, Miss 
Dalton, Mr. Danson, Mr. Brjj Behan Lai Bisya, Mr. Peslooji Dosobhai, 
Mr. J. $. Dyason, Mtss Gawthrop, Miss Glyn, Mr. J. W. Gardiner, Mrs. 
H. L Hope, Miss Jessie Hope, Mr. M. S. Hakim, Mr, C. £. W. Hansona, 
Mr. F. Kinde, Miss Kiura, Mr. J. W. Kelli, Mr. C. G. Master, c.s.t., 

Mr. C. F. Oldham, Mrs, and MiN Roe, Mr. E. M. Roe, R.K., Mr, Alex* 

aader Rogers, Miss Scotland, Mr. A. E Spender, Mrs. Henry Smith, 

&<T. a&d Mrs. Francis Scott, Mr, P. M. Tait, r.B.o.s., Mr. CharUon 

Thorsei (ChlDese Customs Service), Mrs. Thorner, Miss E Towse, Miss 
Wallace, Mr. J. Wilson, r.R-CS., Mr. T. O. Wilkioson, Mr. Lionel Wilson, 
Miss Webster, and Mr. C W. Arathoon, Kon. Sec. 

The CKAisMAXt, in opening the proceediags, said he^would uot take up 
time at that moment by doing more thaa introducing the lecturer, who 
was well known to many of them, and who was thoroughly competent to 
speak upon the most interesting question upon whid) he was about to 
address them, seeing that he was not only a very distinguished officer in 
the Lar^d Revenue of the Punjab, but had subsequeolly become Chief 
Justice of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 

Sir Chaklss Ros then read his paper (see p. 263). 

Tbe Cbaikman said that he did not propose to rake up any Urge por 
tion of the time of tbe meeting, but that, aa initiaiiog the discussion on 
tbe very interesting paper which Sir Charles Roe had read, it was 
necessary for him to say a few words, he would deal with one or 
two of tbe practical pointa which arose out of tbe pspper.' In the first 
place it was an advantage to have as judges in the highest court of'appeal 
in a province such as the Punjab (end not only in the Punjab, but 
in every part of lodja) men who possessed a large and exhaustive 
irainbg In admlabtrative and Und revenue work. That trair^Dg Sir 
Charles Roe had in a very great degree. He could not but think, 
though perhaps he was mistaken, that the tendency which seeroed in these 
days CO be incieuiog, of appointing as judges of tbe High and Chief Courts 
of India English barristers, was unlikely to commend itself to sensible men 
as the best way of roeedng the sympathies and prejudices of the people of 
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India with legacd to thdr customary law. There were no doul^ maiiy 
•clever barristers who had served and had lived Ipng in India whose 
sympathies were entirely in the direction of the paper which had just been 
.read. Among ibem be might mention Sir William Ratiigan who bad just 
returned to England, and who had, he uas happy to say, joined cbelr 
Association, and might some day address them at one of tbelr meetings. 
Sir Henry Meredyih Piowden was another judge of the High Court who 
had given the very greatest attention to thb subject. He more especially 
mentioned Sir William Rattlgan, as he had, with Sir Charles Roe, devoted 
himself to the qaestlon of customary law. Without wlshlog to go Into 
•details which might be uninteresting, he would only say that the 
allusion made by Sir Charles Roe in the last paragraph in his paper to 
the inconveniences which bad resulted both in Scotland and Ireland 
•the ignoring, as it were, the national customary law of those countries 
had been v^y well brought out by the most distinguished man who had 
treated this subject—Sir Henry Maine, in his well'known books, 
•in one of which he specially dealt with the Irish custoraary law, and 
showed how at the beginning of the seventeenth centory Aiiglo*Irish 
lawyers introduced, and made English Common Lav the rule for 
the future in Ireland with regard to the distribution of land, and prime* 
geniture, which was the Common I.aw of England, was mad^ and was 
to-day the Common Law of Ireland. Eut students of comparative 
history (of whom Sir Henry Maine was one of the most illustrlods) hsid 
ehown very clearly that at that time the Common Law of England was 
•iu opposition to the real customary law of the country. In Ireland 
the descent of land was governed principally by two customs, one 
called Gavelkind, and the other Tanlstry. The right of OavelMnd was 
still in exUte&ce in the county of Kent, and was nothing more than 
the custom which Sir Charles Roe had described so lucidly. It 
'waa that the whole of the land belonging to a member of a clauwas 
divided, not among his children, but among all the members of tbe dan, 
upon his death. That was the law of Ireland, and chat was the law 
which the Rnglbh lawyers absolutely overruled when they declared Euglisb 
Common La* to be the law of Ireland. The Irish land question had been 
an unsuis&ctory one, and he did not know how far modem troubles had 
arisen from that particular root, but those who desired to study that 
most interesting question more deeply would find it in Sir Henry 
Maine’s most instructive books. The question of cuslomary law was 
•one of «KlreTnc importance id NoRh*West India. No doubt many would 
say, and say justly, that it was much more cmiued to have laws like 
'that of England, in which the land descended from father to sod, than to 
.go bock to the tribal system, which was a lower stage of social develop¬ 
ment. All social evolution proceeded from the simple to the completK, 
from bcmogenmty to beTerogeneity. But they must remember that they 
must t ake facts as they found them, and thif they could not govern to the 
satbfacuon of (he people a highly dvilbed community like that of India 
unless they re sp ected the traditional oostomaxy law under which they had 
. been accustomed to liv& He saw upon bb right a gentleman .of 
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highe«tuthoftty in the Punjab,« h« «s a blgh aulhwty in England, upon 
til juarars reltling to thb quesuoo, Mr. Cost, and be woold bt glad if 
be would do them tbe bouour of aukiag some obserwtions upon tbe 

subject « « - V 

Mr C?rsr stated that as ooe of the oldest administrators of the Punjab 
he was glad to be present He had Isteoed with great admiration to the 
remarks of Sit Charles Iloe. He was ^ tt hear such a wise paper 
following upon such a wise administration, and socb wise decisions of Sit 
aarles Roe's as be bad heard of. As to what Sir Charles Roe had said 
of the Paojab, he (the speaker) bad only seen darkly b the early days of 
the Punjab customs haeiog the force of law 5 but to the Lord Lawreoco 
school to which he belooged they recognised tbe fact that they had not 
that minute acqnabttCH^ with the customary laws which later geoeraOons 
had acquired. He rejoiced also to bear from Sit Lepel Gdffin’s remarks 
how wise and true the policy bad been which respected tbe laws of the 
people in ererythtoft especiaUy with r^ard to tond tenure. He desired to 
tender his most hearty thanks to the ieettrer, and to say that he agreed 
with every word be bad ottered. 

Mr. M. S- Hakim said that it seemed to him, to tbe presence of such 
aa imeliigent assembly, difficult to say much upon this subject, but coming 
from the Sbahpur district of the Panjab, he would ecatutc to make a few 
observations upon the autgecL Sir Charles Roe had alluded in his earliv 
remarks to the a^ricnltural indeblednea of the Foojab, and that to his 
mind was a great evil at the present lime. No doubt it had existed from 
the lime of Moses down to tbe present, bot the amoont at peeseot charged 
as interest in India was greater than he had ever known m tbe annals of 
history, At the present moment the atteniioo of tbe British Government« 

home bad been greatly directed to the qaestoat^mtetest; and tbe fact was 

that a Bill was before ParllaaseiK at the present moment for remedying the 
present system of money-lending in England He co«M see no reason why 
the Indian Oovemment should not take sunilar sKps to save the poor people 
in Id dia, who were much poorer than tbe people of En^nd He bad known 
Interest ch uged from 40,50 orfio eo8o per cent No doubt tbe feci was before 
the minds of the Indian Goferameot, but they did noeseem to be prepared 
to lake such steps as were being Bk«i here. He would like to see some 
inch remedy to India, It seemed to biro that until that eril was taken 
away the transfer of land coold not be prevented in any way. If tbe person 
had no money he had to go to the mooey-leDder. and if the GoveromCTt 
was not prepared to take steps to control ibe money-leikdBr, be could see 
no remedy., • 

LiaoT.CoL. Stffai®ON-MA/0B Ds. Ihct desired to make a few temachs 
upon the eloquent language tiiey bad jnst heard, be cause they were always 
glad to hear the voice of tbe Indian pepalition, aod conaderiog the diffi¬ 
culty there was fcocn a linguistic point of view, they had every reason to con* 
gratulate the last speaker upon tbe proficient way to which he had addressed 
them in their own language. The addre» they bad Ustened to that after¬ 
noon dealt with a very important point in tbe subject of anthropology. It 
was a bit of the history of bomao nature, ai>d h brought them down to a 
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rery advanced period- Some had ihought thal Adam and Eve were the 
very first people who occupied this globe. It might be so -he did not re- 
meraber. When they looked through the ages beyond the Bible, beyond 
the Egyptian period, beyond the Chinese records, they had the positive fact 
that the human race was not born yesterday. And in considering the sub* 
ject of the tribes of the Punjab they had to consider a very important point 
with regard to the management of that important part of the British Empire. 
He could only wish that T-ord George Harailion and other members of the 
British Government had been present that a^ernoon in order that there 
might have been impressed upon their minds the In appropriateness of 
putting Eoglish clothes upon the people of the Punjab {to use a figure of 
speech) with regard to their laws. As Sir Lepel Griffin had olaerved, it 
was highly probable that the chief source of difficulty with their Irish 
brothers and Asters was that they had been governed not by their own 
developed customs and laws, but that there had been inadvisedly imposed 
upon them laws that were emireJy foreign to their country. So had it been 
with regard to India. The more that principle could be learned, and the 
more clearly and distinctly je could be seen by those who ruled over the 
country, the more hope there would be of the cootinued integrtcy and 
secunty of the Indian Empire as a portion of the British Empire. 

Mr. T. Stokbr, CS.i., said that he laboured under the disadvantage of 
not being of the Punjab. Though he had not resided to Heaven, he had 
lived next door to it, and it had beeh his lot to see the towers of Delhi, 
as Moses beheld the promised laod, though perhaps from a more remote 
distance. Tribal govemment in the Panjab survived In a very much more 
marked degree than it did in the North-West Provinces, owing to histoKcal 
reasons, and also, perhaps, to older civilization. The progress of disin* 
tegradon had been much faster, and it was more difficult to trace in Che 
North-West Provinces that tribal origin. UnforCunately they had not in 
the North-Weet Provinces such a record as Sir Charles Roe described in 
the Punjab; and they were left to grope very mach io the dark, and to try 
to find out the or^ln of the customs obtaining there by refStreoce to very 
obscure records. Yet still a coramon origin and conditions lo the tU'fi 
provinces could be traced to a common source. Unfortunately from that 
source could be deduced a common evil. Sir Charles Poe had alluded 
to the-very serious mischief which had arisen and was arising from the 
aUenadon*of laod. There the people of the North-West Provinces stood 
on a common field of suffering with their brethren of the Puniab. He had 
no doubt that in each case alike the mischief was due to their disregarding 
thr coticeptions upon which the ownership of land was based in all parts 
of the country. It was not a question of individuals. He believed that 
the' natives of India could look upon the natives of other countries with 
great calmness; it was when the interest of tribes, groups and vijfa^es 
was touched that they began to feel the sting. And he t^utiht chat in 
th«e circumstances they might find sot only the origin of the difficulty, but 
its remedy. The subject was of such eaQ^aeiraponaoce that he hesitated 
*0 speak with ariylbiog tike dogmatism upon it, but he was disposed to say 
that the remedy for the disintegration of agrarian s^ucie^, which was 
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b? inipnjd«ot alieoAiions o( land, ce^it be fbuad id restxicdog 
the r^ht of tbe ecqaisidon of property to those &n 3 )es, classes eod Iribes 
wbicb were by imxaemonal usage laod-owtsiog classes. It seemed 
impossible to restrkt m tbe case of ao iodiridoal bis right to alienate his 
lajid. Unfortuoately tbbgs had been eUoved to go coo &r to tahe 
such a drastic measure bat be would suggest that land should not be 
allowed to be held by tbe class wbo could not* and would ool, discharge 
the duiitt of laodowoers. He was afraid, speakiog 00 behalf of tbe North- 
West ProTuices, chat be could not claim foi (hem the comaeodatioo that 
had beeo passed 00 tbe beoedciai results of tbe Courts of tbe Punjab. < 
In tbe Kortb-West Provinces the atCeetSMi of the highest tribunals had 
been rather directed to ao administration of laws which were for India of 
exotic origiiL He could point to Ulustranoos, but it would be invidious 
to specify individuals. He coold not bdp recalling that until not long ago 
among precedents which governed the Nc«th>West Provinces there was 
a precedent which emanated from (be Coon which ^hibited the 
consiructioa by a native contractor of a village well, aad there were 
iimujoerable instances of cases in vhkb the coostructi^ of welU was 
prohitNted by order of tbe Civil Coor^ with tbe result that ibe resources 
of the district remained very imperfectly developed, and people were 
prevented from tbe proper scarce of inigatioo which was felt wheo a time 
of'famine came. He concluded by saying that he had not come pre¬ 
pared to speak apon tbe snbject of the paper. He conld ao 

acquaintance with tbe Punjab. But be wooJd commend to everyone 
concened b tbe matter the imperative necessity of taking steps to see 
that (he alierutdoQ Of land into tbe Dsoney-owtuog and Doo-resident class 
of landlords should be prevented at tbe earliest possible date, 

Sir CuARtes Rob desired, in cootiniarioa ol tbe paper be bad read, to 
thank bis old hicod Sir Lepel Griffin and llr. Cast for d)e far too fladenog 
terms in which (bey expressed their agreement whh tbe substance of what 
he bad said. It was the first tiase he had had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Oust personally, but his name was a bouseh^d word to all those 
engaged in tbe administration of land revenues in the Punjab. He was 
really the father of the FuDjab revenue system, and if later officers had 
been able to go further into questions of costom than it was poesibre for 
their first officers to do^ the reason was that tbe first officers laid tbe 
foundation so well chat those who came afts them were able to build upon 
their foundations. As to the ocher quesrioos that bad begn raised, as to 
the agricultural jodebtedness, and as. to general questions as to the 
adounisiratiou of law, there was not time to touch npm them, and more¬ 
over (bey were really foreign to tbe paper, which dealt solely with •aS' 
tonfary law, as far as it ttUted to land in tbe Punjab. The one prindple 
that be had endeavoured to egress was applicable not only to judi^ 
decisions, but also to both pdirical and sdentific matters, and that was. 
Get hold of the facts, and be sore of them before you b^in to apply 
theories. If you started with red-hot theories and cried to barmonize your 
facts in accordance with then, yoa would only ouke a great mess of the 
natter, wbether it was judicl^, political or sdentific 
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The CHAtKUAN said he had oa\y Ddw to ask the meedog fora vote of 
thanks to Sir Charles Roe for his most inieresiing paper. He >fas sorry 
they bad not had a longer discussion upon the question, but be thought 
chat all those who thoroughly understood the question, and to a certain 
extent had made it part of chdr business In life to understand ic, must be 
to a great exCenC In agreemeot with Sir Charles Roe, who had laid down 
principles without which the Punjab could not be governed properly. He 
was glad to see Mr. Hakim, from the Shahpur district. From the point of 
view of an Indian gentleman who came from a place where he saw hereditary 
land on every hand, tribal land, family land, going into the hands of the 
money-lender under the present iniquitous laws, the Association was in the 
warmest sympathy with bis views as to the necessity of the Government 
taking some measure to alter the existing state of things. He could not 
but think that, although the question was a difficult one, the courage with 
which the Governinenc was now dealing with the matter, as Mr. Uakim 
had pointed out, might encourage the somewhat timid Indian Govornmenc 
to take steps in that direction. The Chairman concluded the meeting by 
proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Charles !Roa 



CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 

Sir Robert Gippen, tbe eojioent Govenm«Bt &tatistki>n, sutes that the 
Bridsh Empire haa a territory of ir, $00,000 square mileSf aod i( E^pt 
aad the Soudaa be iodaded, 13,000,000. In this ?ast territory, it is 
estimated that there U a pr^ulaboo of 430,000,000, about one fourth of 
the whole earth. Of this population, about 50,0001,000 are of English 
speech and race, chiefly in the United Eifigdom, British North America, 
and Australasia, the remainder bdog composed of races for the most part 
in India and Ahica. The rtreooe of the diflereot parts at present amounts 
to ;^s5 7,653,000, and the imports and e a poc ts to ;^r»37S9000,ooo. The 
increase of revenue since 1^71 is more *han 40 per cent-, and tbe increase 
of imports and exports durii^ tbe same period is about one third of the 
present total. Tbe Colooies have bcreased at a greater rate tban the 
Mother Country, 6oin the iocrtase of populaii^ chiefly manifested in 
Australasia The poaaeasioo of each a vast Empire increases (he responsl* 
bilities of the Imperial Government towards tbe fortnoes and welfore of the 
buman race. 

THE NIGER COAST PROTECTORATE 

The regions of the N%er Protectcente are estimated to cover 500,000 
square miles, with a popularioB of from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000. Tbe 
total revenue for tbe past yeas—i897-96>-uDOantod to ;^i53,i8i, and 
expeoditure ;^i3i,9oo. The present a^ecc of aflatrs with native chiefs is 
reported to be most sarisfutny and eocoongkog.” The tnnsfer of these 
eemrories to the Imperial Govemsenris e3q>ecied to place not sooner 
than next month (May). 

ZOROASTRIAN COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 

Dasiur Djisib Pesbotan Saojana, a high priest of tbe Rarsees, has been 
^pointed Principal of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebboy Zoroastriaa Collie at 
Bombay in place of bis deceased ^tber. Re is one of tbe best Avesta 
and Pehlevi scholars, and author of several works ia aaaent Persian ^ 
languages, among which is a pamphlet entitled “TansaPs Allied Pehlevi 
Letter to tbe Eing of TabaristiD from tbe Standpmot of the late Professor 
Daraesteter.” Tbe latter, in discussing tbe ori^o of the Zoroastrian 
literatare and reli^oo arrived at the cooclurimi that tbe Parsee Scriprures 
did not date back further titan tbe tinw» of Ardeahrr BibaUin and SbSpur, 
and that mudi of tbe doctrine was historically derivable from tbe neo* 
platonists. The Dastur has aitemptsd to refute these conclusiona as to 
the age of the Zend Avesta, and his ^‘obsemtioos 00 Professor Darrees* 
teter’s theory r^arding TansaPs letter to the King of Tabaristan and the 
dale of tbe Avesta ” is iosoucdve reading for Oriental scholars. 
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NEPAUL AND CHINA* 

Mr. Bullock^ Professor of Chinese at Oxford, once acting as Chinese 
Secretary of Legation at Peking* has invited my attentioG to (be fact that 
(he Chinese Government always called Sikkim by the name Chih*&idng* 
hiung. This I dow think is undoubtedly the Tibetan naene Demojong, 
irhlch, sccording 10 the En^doptcdia BritoHRua, means Sikkim. Mr. 
Bollock also says he satUfled himself, when engaged in negotlaiiom at 
Peking, that the P'a*k’£-li of my paper in the January number on Nepaul 
(which I assumed to be tome such name as Pagri) was Pari, or Pari>jong. 

I see in the Eru. Brit, that the capifal of Sikkim Is Tumiung, and that 
the natives go in summer to Chumbi in Tibet. This last must be the 
Chomu of my paper fp 78), and the former may be the Tsomulaag or 
Cbamulaug of my paper (p 70). Whether Tumiung and Chamalati are 
different forms of one and the same native name, both represented by 
Tsomulang, 1 cannot say. According to the authorities cited in the Ene. 
Brit, the proper name of the Sikkim people is Roi% and theGoorkhas 
call them Lepcha; the Tibetans seem to call the Sikkim Deun Jong 
Maro. 

The same Sncydopsedla speaks of the Deb Riji of Bhutan. This 
suggests a connection with the Dlba of my paper (p. 15), In which 1 
assume throughout that Sikkim Is merely a part of, or the same as* Bhotan. 
This was because the Msncbu Reddest In Tibet, in some recent state papers 
treating of negotiations with India* speaks of two pinh or divisions of the 
Brughba; the east called ptrde, and the west pacht pinh. It is 

further stated m Che Bru. Brii. that the Bhutanese formerly belonged to 
the Tephu tribe of Bhutiis, but that aoo years ago the Tibetans took 
possession. 

What is now desirable to know, in order to get on the right tack, is (1) Are 
the BhuUoese and the Sikkimese both Tibetan tribes or not? if not, which 
is, 'iS either is? (s) Has the word Bbuciyas or Bnutiis anything to do 
etymologically with Bhutan, Bbotao, Tubot, Ttber, and Shod ? (3) Bow 
many tribes, of what nationalities or races, go to worship ac Swayatobu ? 

The Fai-lang of roy paper (p. 79) is evidently the Faran^ of the Turkesta a 
Persian-speaking tribes. I remember hearing an Affghsn talking of Fiirson 
sahiA, meaning Mr. Parson/' the/and p evidently being mixed up in 
those parts, _ E. H. PasLKia. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE *'FaR EAST.'' 

S#*, 

The people in Great Britain, 1 am satisfied, are all more or less 
interested in the outcome of the war with Spain, and its attendant results. 
The discussion ^ow going on in ibe American House of Congress, regard- 
^ the acceptance or rejecdoo of the treaty of peace with Spain, has m^ny 
sides to ii, and the for and against has been urged with a considerable 
amount of reason and argument on both sides. But one tblog is before 
the United States, which they cannot avoid, and that U they have become 
* 8«canid«* Clfua* JaMary* 6442. 
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possessed 0/ Cobft, Porto Rko, aod the Pl^fi^aes hy conquest, and the; 
must make some settlemeoi oi the question, but 00 senlecneot which would' 
give the laada back io Spain, or leave them without a protector. The 
lands which have been wrested Jrom Spain bare been so loog under her 
dominion that they do not know what liberty means, aod therefore they- 
caonot be turned loose to shift for themselves, DOtvithsiaadlDg the Monroe 
doctrine or any other doctrine. The United States, it seems to me, cannot 
refose to ratify the Treaty of Peace, and take the late Spaaish lands under 
th dr care, nndl they can teach tbe people a lesson on liberty, and hdp 
them to realiae the didereoce betwm it and the tyranny of the Spaniard. 
If the United States send out good Governors, aod the best they can get 
are to be found in the army, where they have pleo^ of talent aod m^ 
better fitted for this kind of work than any dvOian. Tbe danger, however, 
is that political poll will hand them over to tbe piriitkal clique, and that 
tbe Islands trill be made tbe theatre of monopoly, and money-grabbing 
and its coDseqoeot oppression. If, however, they lead tbe native to put 
faith in the Government of the United States, that is to say, if it avoids the 
carpet-bagger of old times, and if they do not attempt to Westernize them, 
as has beeo done too much io India, tboe Is do reason why tbe admlcistra* 
tion should not be a success, even if they have to wh^ Aguinaldo, and 
make him behave himself. It will require patSeoe^ with tbe complement 
of honesty and good intenticm, vntnes which h is imposrible to find Io con¬ 
nection with the monopolist aod sdiemer, who are dangerous everywhere 
to good order and good governmeot, and who will yet wreck the AmericaD 
Aepnblic itself, unless a dme ccunes when the peo{de will assert themselves 
and take matters in hand aod call a ball We want mm “Abraham 
Uncolris “ and fewer Marcos Hannas,” We want men whose love of 
country outweighs their love of gold. Tbey are to be fonyij aoMSgst rim 
common people of Ame rk a, and they are the ones wbo ought to be set to 
work to found new repobUcs, and especially to try to save tbe old one—that 
one young In years as a nation, but old and gny as a Iweeder of monopoly 
and its attendant evils. 


Pitkin, C^orado, 

February, 1S99. 


R. ASiUSS.J.P., M.E., 
LaR of the Old 69th Regiment. 


SIR LAMBERT PLAYFAIR AND PERIM. 

The death of Sir Lambert Playfair has recalled that preuy'story of the 
oecupation of Perim which every traveller Eastward beats as he ont 
of the Red Se& It is told In books als^ aod not a few newspapers have 
tephated it within tbe last few days. But in case any mortal should oot 
be acquainted with we okay semmarue die leadiog pc^ts. A French 
mao-orwar puts into Aden with a btftation erf infancry on board. Tbe 
General commanding there thinks k very strange—invites tbe Admiral to 
dinner, makes mnch of him, pUes him with wine, and thus, in a moment 
rrf confidence, extracts tbe mformatira that these soldiers are going to 
occupy Perim next day. No Briton bad thought of aoneiiog the island 
bitherm. Forthwith tbe Geoeni pens a note, at table, sends it by an 
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orderiy, and before daylight the Uoion Jack i$ dying on the highest point 
of Petiiii, It is commonly added that the Ptenchinan raved, challenged 
the GeneraJ, and so forth. Now, there is not one little word of truth in 
this story, which, as we said, has been reixated afresh whbin the last few 
days by a multitude of newspapers. Those who would leare the real 
facts roay turn to the Atiatk Quarferfy J^evim, vol. ii.. No. 3. There 
Sir Lambert Playfair tells his own tale, for he was the young Lieutenant 
who actually hoisted the Union Jack in 1856. There was no French 
AdoiraJ, no troops, nor even a man-of war. It is not known that the 
I'rench Government ever contemplated taking possession of the island, 
though an adventurer named lAmbert had been urging that nxasure for 
a long while, and it had been discussed in the Paris press. The liritiah 
and Indian Governments were so well acquainted with the value of Perim 
that they had already taken possession of it in 1799. And General 
Coghlan gave his orders to Lieutenant Playbir to act under direct orders 
from London, “So history is written’' sometimes.—London Sve«ing 
Standard, February ay. 

(Tbe history of Periro and the possession of it by England is simply 
and admirably told by the then Lieutenant Playfair, as referred to by out 
esteemed contemporary in our issue of July, 1886, pp. x44-r55 .—Ed.) 
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Caubkidos Univs&sjtv Frs&s. 

X. Tfu Coiohiiation of /ffiica, by Sir Harry H. Joh^^STOK, k-cs. 
(Cambridge Hisiorical Series, ediled by G. W. Prolhero). The history of 
Africa, as history io anyChlog bat the merest anihiopoiogical sense, is the 
history of its colonisers. The Pliceaicians, Romans, Arabs, Portuguese, 
and their modern successors, have made Africa what it is. Sir Harry 
Johnston shows clearly enough in his cxceUeot little work that almost all 
that exists in the way of African civUiaatioa, agriculture, and the simpler 
arts, even in parts never yet visited by Europeans, have really spread bro 
the interior from Arab or European sources. Almost all ihe cultivated 
plants and fruits of Africa were introduced by the Portuguese. It is very 
gratifying to find so stanch an Englishman as the author recognising 
fully not only the past, but also the present achievements of that adventurous 
little people. He shows that both in Angola and in South East Africa the 
Portuguese have done a great deal for the development cf ibe regions that 
they have successfully claimed for themselves, though we can quite well 
see that he would have preferred many of them to have been English. 

He is fair to our other rivals, too—as, for instance, the Germans—and 
declares that “ the politician would be very short-sighted who under*rated 
the greatness of the German character, or reckoned on the evanescence of 
German dombioa in sirai^e lands.” It is a great thing that b the midst 
of the fierce struggle for the partition of Africa, one who has played so 
leadbg a part in it should yet be able to speak dispassionately of those 
with whom hjs country has been brought la such close cotBpetitdOo. 

s. £iitAui^ noth Sankara, by S. E. Pral, translated into German, 
and with an introduction by Kurt Klemm. Mr. Klemm deserves the 
graritude of German scholars for having brought out a Iranslatiou of 
Mr. Peal's paper on the naked Naga tribes of Sibss^r, Assam, and 
Bampara, contained in voi. ali., Part I., of the Journal of the Asiatic Sodety 
of Bengal, an account which, though dating back to tbe year xSys, is still 
of considerable importance for the study of the language and customs of 
this primitive and interesting people. Valuable to tbe student is also the 
very full and up-to-date bibliography of the subject which the editor has ' 
considerately appended to bis translation. 


G^BLL AMD Co. i London, Paris, Nbw ^ors:, and Mbdbournb.. 

3. ITu New for £a», by Arthur Didsv, Vice-Chairman of Council 
of the Japan Sodety, London. With twelve illustrations from special 
designs by Ki;bota BatssN, of Tokio, a reproduction of a cartoon designed 
by H, M. THE German Emperor, and a specially-drawn map. l^is is a 
briUiantly-writteo bistory cf New Japan, containing much instructive in* 
tbnDadoo on the aflairs of the Far East. The author is not, as might 
be opposed, a Japanese, but the son of a famous Hungaiiao patriot 
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born io £oglsQd. He wric« wich all tbe daah, hiicnour, activity* and 
pamotism of his couotrynsen. He enters into deuUs of the recent achieve* 
ments of the Japanese Govemruent, its army and navy, aod while in his 
criiicism he is impartial, he clearly indicates his high appreciation of the 
Japanese and the prospective position of Japan as one of tbe great civilising 
l>oiver5 in the Far East To arrive at a correct impression of Japanese 
social society Mr. Pidsy’s book ought to be read, and its perusal vill afford 
much pleasure and profit The series of illustrations are by a Japanese 
artist whose fame Is now world*wide. The concluding chapter refers to 
the course which Britain ought to follow in relation to Japan. He says : 
" Let Britain be strong . . . witl> the calm force of the strong man armed, 
determined to keep what he has worked for and woo. Japan will, with 
one accord, become th^val cable and irusiy ally of her natural friend, 
Britain, strong enough to command confidence and respect” The result 
will be peace, prosperity, and the dawn of a brilllaDt era to the new Far 
East” _ a 

W. AJTD R. ChaMUSF!^ 

4. CfiT TiXTtftr Diserts^ by David Keb. The story has no great 

merits, but plenty of boys will appreciate It It ranges over a sufirciently 
wide terncory, i.a, from Montenegro to the frontiers of Chlua, and there is 
abundance of bloodshed and honor. The colours are laid on most thick 
in the description of Krovolil, the ferocious brigand with the angel face. 
A boys’ book is not intended to convey insTrucoon either in politics or in 
the Russian language; still, k is unwise to lay the seeds of political and 
philological error by giving Russian characters such transparently English 
names as Count Bora*Lfaro£, the famous diplomatist, aud Choptberedaoff, 
the realistic painter. L> 

Chawo and Win DUS 5 London. 

5. 2 ^ Briiiih by Sis Charles J>ilks, Price 36. dd. Sir 

Charles Dike’s writings on Imperial subjects are too well knowo to re<^uire 
any special introduction. The present little volume is made up of a series 
of reprints of newspaper articles, published in the course of the year zSpS, 
each dealing with some pajtlcular portico of the Empire. The total impiessloa 
is somewhat sketchy and unfinished; it seems alrocst a pity that the author 
could not hare spared tbe time to work up the articles Into a larger work. 
Still, such as it is, the book Is ioterestlng and su^escive. The best sectiozu 
of the work are those on India, Newfoundland aod Kew Zealand. India 
is much too vast a subject to deal with fully in a few pages, so the author, 
supposing us to know most of the merits of our GovernmeRC there, deals 
shortly and effectively with its main defects. As he truly points out, tbe 
financial poverty of India makes the complete carrying out of the scheme o< 
government by trained aud bigbly*paid officials impossible, wich the result 
that out rule comes booie to tbe ordinary Indian villager io the shape of 
the native policemaD,” by no means the most perfect psoduct of British 
statecraft. Sir Charles DiJke advocates a policy of less loteriiNeDce in 
local matters, and restriction of the funciions of the Impenal Petals to 
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Imperial taaks, i.t., defence^ means of commuDication and geaeraJ taxation 
—in olber words, a reduction of ihe Civil Service. For New Zealand, 
and for ibe complete social and political revolution created by the Progrea- 
sive party during its term of power^Land Acts, Female Suffrage, Sate 
Life Insurance, Public Trust OJBce, Compulsory Industrial Arbitration, 
Charles Dilke has nothing but praise; and certainly there is no 
colony of which England has more reason to be proud. But Sir Charles 
Duke's speciality is the grievance of the Newfoundlanders, which he 
expounds most convincioRly, Nothing can be more disgraceful.than the way 
in which successive Governments have, in order to save themselves the 
trouble of a serious discussion with R^ance. bartered away the rights and 
liberties of British sobjecis in Newfoundland. The Newfoundland Act of 
J891 calls for Sir Charles Dilke’s special aniovadvenion. If the book 
sacceeds in drawing attention to this i^ueation alone, it will amply have 
fulfilled its object. It is rime we came to an understanding with France, 
and made the French Government realise that it cannot with dog-in-the- 
manger "cussedoess” turn 700 miles of British coast into a oo-man's land 
for no profit of its own, but singly aod solely pcur embitet Ut Anglais. L. 

DUCfcWOJtTU AV& Co. 5 Lc^fDON. 

A Feudal and Modern Jap<tn^ by Arthub Mav Khapp. The author 
shows that modern Japan is not simply a thin veneer of civilisation super- 
iipposed on barbarism, but a natural outcome of the native feudal system 
worked out during a long period of isolation on lines often parallel with 
those of Western progress. Hence, when once Japan opened her doors 
to formgn influence, she could readily assimilate ideas and methods which 
were not really foreign to her. The author depicts the Japanese character, its 
unswerving loyalty to the Emperor and its undying patriotism, which aided 
Japanese development throughout. He aiso describes in an interesting 
manner the religion, aocrtl conditions, aod other features of femily life in 
Japan, Ibe work is tastefully got up in two neat small volumes, with 
numerous well-executed illustrations. G. 


LtrxAC Aifo Co. ; Lonoom. 

7. Th* Ttavtls and Advenium of ike Turlehh Admiral, Sidi Alt R«is, 
in India, Af^tanisian, Central Asia, and Persia, in the Years 
translated from the Turkish, with Notes, by A, VAMaiRi. This renowned 
Admiral was commissioned to oppose the Infidels (as., the Portoguese). 
He was obliged, from adverse circumstances, to leave bis ships, aod travel 
by land. In hb pilgrimages, be visited Basrah, Ormur, Gujarat, Sind, 
Hindostau, Kabulisian, Turan, and other places. He details, in a very 
simple manner, his various vicissitudes, wbat he saw, the maoners and 
CQstoms of the people, the birds and other auimals, the manner of 
hunting, and the social customs in those tiroes. Mr. Vambdry's object 
in publishing this old work, in English, is explained by himself. Not¬ 
withstanding a German and French translation of the woik, the knowledge 
of the Turkish language has considerably increased since the German 
Edition in 18x5, and many of the discrepancies and inaccuracies of that 
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translAtion are now avoided, and the geography and history of the countries 
traversed have assumed a different aspect, Mr. Vambdty, from his ex¬ 
perience and travels in these countries, has been enabled to supply many 
valuable notes, and has completed this interesiiog work with a copious 
index of proper names and places, The old Admiral concludes his story 
in the following patriotic strain: “ If in God*s providence he should be 
driven itom home, and forced to wander forth on the unknown, aad perhaps 
be caught on the turbulent waves of the sea of adversity, let him still always 
keep in mind that love for one’s native land is next to one’s faith, Let 
him never cease to long for the day that he shall see his native shores 
ag»n, and always, whatever befall, diog loyally to b» Padishah.” 

Macmilum awi> Co. ; London. 

8, G<rrd^ iu Ciniral Afrka, 1874-79, with a portrait and map of the 
country prepared under Colonel Gordon's supervision 5 from original letters 
and documents, Edited by Geoace Birkreck Hru., d gu, u.p., Hon. 
Fellow of Ferobroke College, Oxford. Third edition. The editor gives a 
short but admirable memoir of ooe of England’s heroes and a history of 
his career, from letters written by Gordon himself. The letters were 
written without the slightest idea that they should ever be published, and 
consequently they give a simple, fresh, and direct suiement of events as 
piey happened at the firoc, and they, moreover, indicate the high religious 
prisdples which guided Gordon in all bis arduous achievements. Sir 
Henry, his brother, writes to Dr, Hill with regard to how be has executed 
his task, ''h reads delightfully,” and he expresses the adcninble manner in 
which be has executed his difficult task. “Of all the books written about 
my brother, none can approach yours. ... I have often quoted it over 
and over again to the Government.' The result of the hero’s death is seen 
in the action of Lord Kitchener and the unaaimous appreciation of the 
oaiioD in aswting in esCablbhiag those educational and other efforts which 
will yet bear beneficent fruits ip advancing civilieation aod promoting pros¬ 
perity and happiness to the inhabitants of the Soudan. 

Ths Macmillan Comvanv; New York. 

9. Zonmrn-. Vu H-qpAit of Anaini Iran, by A. V. Wjluams Jacksok, 
Professor of Indo-Iraniaa languages in Columbia University, Although 
much has been written about Zoroaster aod his religion both in England, 
on the Continepc, and in India, no work has yet appeared which places 
bafcM tht reader in one view all that has hitherto been discovered regard¬ 
ing. this sfsnewbat obscure question. For locidiiy, methodical arraugem en 1, 
and comprehensiveness, Professor Jackson's bwk » unrivalled, and will 
probably remaio for a long time to come the sundard work on the subject. 
From the earliest mythical and poetical accounts in ancient writem down 
to the latest, results of modern research, Including even fhgmemuyand 
uncertain allusions in the litenture of wid^y-sandered nation.i, all that can 
in any way throw light on the subject has been caxelially collected. To 
the ordinary reader the book, in its masterly clearness of style, will present 
(to use the author's own words) “ in bold relief historically the ffgure of 
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this religious leader,’' while to the student it will be invaluable Irom its 
exhaustive collection of references to all that has hitherto been written 
about Zoroaster. The importance of the work, indeed, is such that we 
propose to review it mcpre fully io an early issue. Meanwhile, It nay be 
cordially recommended to all who desire to obub full and satisfactory 
information concerning the great religious movement connected with the 
name of the ancient Prophet of Iran. J* B. 


G. A, Katrsak; Madras. 

le. Iniian Politia. The present volume, which is headed by an intro* 
duciioo by Mr. W, C. Bonnerjee, is composed of a series of articles by 
various English and Indian writers (among which we may note one by 
Mr. Komesh C> Dutt, which incorporates an article which has appeared 
already in the January number of this review^ and a complete series of 
* the presidential addresses delivered before the Indian Katlonal Congress. 
The whole work is, in a sense, a manifesto of the National Congress. As 
such it well deserves careful reading by every Englishman, and still roore 
by every Anglo<Indian, whether a sympathiser with the National Congress 
or not Space in the present number will not permit of. as exhaustive a 
review as the articles and speeches merit. A dispassionate study of them 
ought to convince most readers that the Indian National Congress, as a 
body, though impatient with the scruples and prejudices of a bureaucratio 
GoveruiMnt, is not disloyal to the British supremacy, and does not deserve 
the epithet of “seditious ’ any more than the Anti-Com-Law League, or 
other agitating assodatlone to whom the title was so freely applied in the 
past. ^. _ ___ 

David Kott ; .LoiTdon. 

ii. QuAtrains of Omar {Vmr) JDiayyam in Sngtuh Prest^ by J. H. 
McCarthy. This is a translation of some (about 350) of the reputed 
Quatrains of Omar (we adopt the usual wrong transliteration of the lume 
in order to be intelligible to English readers) Khayyam, arranged by 
Mr. McCarthy in some order best known to himself, but one really bop^ 
less for a reviewer to cope with, as the translator gives no clue whatever to 
it. He, moreover, does not slate which of the original Persian texts be 
has followed, so that (he reviewer has to rely, when he desires to corbpare 
them, on discoverbg some chan^ quatrain with which he happens to be 
familiar, and can thus manage to trace, in Whiofield’s, Hectm Atlen's, nr 
otb^ editions. If out comroents'on any p^cular siaasa should prove to 
be at fault, in consequence of act comparing it with the proper origiua), 
the trausktor wiU have himself alone to thank for them, lo the first we 
come across (at ps^ dd), which we can compare with No. i at page 219 
of Heron Allen, the first lines m both are nearly ideolical, and the third as • 
well, with the exception that the present translator gives “<ss karmat*' 
(*—./y) as “the throne of Thy mercy," ia place of simply “Thy mercy"; 
but lines t and 4 difier entirely, the former b the present version Is bans* 
lated, “I.have never swept the dust from thy steps,” whereas it should be, 
according to the onginai in Heron Allen, “ 1 .have never swept the dust of 
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8)n from my face." Line 4 here reads: " I have never importuned Tbee 
with prayers," but should be» according » Heron AJlen^ " I have never 
said chat One was Two," that is, that he has never denied the Unity of 
God. 

At page 44 occurs the welUknown quatrain as to Khayyim’s sewing the 
tents of wisdom or learning. In the present traitslation tandk (wOt) is 
given in the third line as ‘‘thread,” the point of Its being realty a ' tent* 
rope” being missed; and in the fourth, whac should be the "broker of 
hope” as " the impatient world." 

It is somewhat more than a poetical license to translate iyt- (a RKri\ a 
girl, as the Lranslntor does in the second quatrain at page 7. In 
the fourth line of the same, moreover, “mentioning the name " of Paradise 
is given as “dreaming " of Paradise. 

lo the second quatrain, at p^e 34, this version says; “ I know not if He 
who created me bdongs to Paradise or hell." It is impossible that Ucnr 
Kbayyim should have uttered such a sentiment; the original has it "said 
I was of," or “appointed me to," heaven or hell. The chief point of the 
quatrain, moreover, is missed when sensual pleasures are not brought for 
ward as the cash of present enjoyment, and contrasted with the anticipation 
of a glorious foture as a heaven on crsiit^ as they are in the original. 

In the fourth quainin (on page S6), lastly, the translation is by tto 
means accurate. It should read: “From the stage of infidelity to &ich is 
but one breath: and from the world of doubt to certainty is but one 
breath.. Enjoy this one precious breath, for of the gain of our lives there 
is but this one breath." 

It is strange that a man of the literary ability of Mr. J. H. McCarthy 
should have allowed such slipshod English to remain in a second edition 
of his translation, as in the fifth quatrain on page 24, “ Daff tbem-aside 
“ thridded ” for “threaded," in the first quatrain on page 50; and address- 
iz^ the Detey both aa “Thou “ and " io the fourth on page 59, aad 
in the first on page 41. 

To wind up with, the translator ends the book with what, from its 
podlion and all want of explanation, would appear co be a itanslation from 
the Persian poet, Mizimi, io some lines of very Inferior blank verse sup¬ 
posed to have been written on the occasion of a vi&t to Umr Khayyim’s 
grave, both the visit and the verse having been evolved from Mr. McCarthy’s 
own inner consciousness. A. E. 

KjtCAH Paul. Trench, TROBwait and Co., Ltd. 3 London. 

I a. Sur-Aryan Roots, by J. Baly, m.a,, Wbreerter Coll, Ojcoo., some- 
dme AjchdeacOQ ot Calcutta. Vpl. I. The object of this work U, the 
compiler informs us, to present to English readers in as popular a form as 
the subject admits of, and with especial reference to the English language, 
the results recently obtained by Gerroan philologists io the departraent of 
learnreg of which it irears. He then proceeds (o'give foe history of 
philological enterpnse in this particular field,. connecting therewith (he 
names of students in Germany, America, and England whose published 
works have ftam time to time helped forwarfothe study; and theo (expaod- 
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ing tbe idea) lie proceeds*^*' This aiumpt to make English readers better 
acquainted with German scholarship will X hope help them to a better 
undersUDding of (he origia^ formacloo, and history of b; far the larger 
proportion of English words, and of their relation not only to words 19 
other languages, but also to other English words which often differ mdely 
is sound and seose, and jet have a common origin aod a proTcd etymo¬ 
logical eoDoexlon.” From this it will appear that the most fruitful labour 
in this department has been achieved by the Germans. The author theo 
proceeds to explalo bis new coinage “Eur'Arjao,” pointing out {with his 
reasons) the inappropriateness of the hitherto current expressions" Aryan/' 
"lodoOermanic/’ and “Indo-European/’ and shows chat, though not so 
simple as the term " Aryan," it has the advaotage of being truer to tbe 
facts, and that it Is, besides, both less cumbrous and mote exact chan cither 
of the other terras mentioned. He acknowledges that to Mr. Whitley 
Stokes belongs Che credit of having drst suggested such a designation to 
him. With tbe view of putting the student in a better position to use the 
Plctionary, tbe author proceeds to give a full example of his mode of 
treatment of a given root, and theo goes on to explain the principle on 
which he evolves bis results. He says, with great troth, respecting the 
seeps and processes chroogh which coots pass in the numerous languages of 
the Euro-Aryan famUj—“These changes must not be regarded as either 
accidencal or arbilraxy. They are regulated by general laws, ascecialned 
aod attested by Induction from a large number of instances In cooformiCy 
with them. Any variation from these, Incapable of e:^)anation, throws a 
doubt upon the correctness of the etyoclo0 in which it is found i 
although there maybe cases where, notwithstanding a variation from tbe 
law, the evidence in favour of the etymology is so strong that it may be 
accepted as highly pro^bl^ though perhaps not absolut^y proved.” He 
brings his Introduction to a close by giriog a long list of works from which 
he bas derived much of bis material and assistance, Including the standard 
works in philological studies in most of the languages of Europe and 
Western Asia, which are acknowledged by all scholars as ui>to-date and 
authoritative. Tbe list, however, is not complete: there are some workers 
^sneh as Shakespear, Gilchrist, and others) of whose researches in Oriental 
philology Mr. fialy can hardly be ignorant, aod to whom all students of 
Indian languages are deeply Indebted, whose works- are not alluded to in 
the list Upon the whole, however, it is a model of what a good "IntrodcC' 
lion ” to a work of this nature ought to be. It 1$ a thick quarto volume 
and is followed by three good Indexes (not “Indices” as the compiler 
elects to call them^^ term sacred 10 tbe malfumaikiM), aud contains up* 
waid» of $00 pages'all told. Aa the work marks a distinct advance-stage 
Id pbilolf^lcal science we have deemed it important to leave tbe author to 
apeak pretty much fox himself as to tbe description aod raii^n d'iirt of his 
own work. ' 

The author describes it as a work exhibiting “ tbe Eur-Aryan roots with 
their English derivations and tbe correspoodlng words in the cognate. 
Languages com pared add systematically arranged." To the English 
jtudent It might be described, as being for all intents and purposes an 
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English Etymoio^al Dictionary, with this reservation, however, that it 
<J^s exclusively with Roots of a certain origm. It is a « Dictionary " in 
this sense, that all the Roots rreaied of are arranged in* their alphabetical 
order. It is, however, a Dictionary of RcMsta, and these Roots as found in 
the Euro-Aryan languages. This, the first volume, contains the Roots 
reaching from the theme {-xhe emUaion of light or heat by 

burning ) to the theme PER or PR (embodying the sense of or 

sprauiing <wr, as a wing [Fers. par, which ilfustration. by the way, the 
author does not give] or a as of the y^r/r-pjant, or a soil or fiat) 

As the volume was published as long ago as 1897, and the author tells us 
in his Introduction that be hoped the next would appear in about two 
years from then, the completing volume should by this time be not far off, 

In some insttnces we think the accuracy of the author’s etymologies 
may be questioned. For instance, on p. 49*, we are told that the former 
part of the word “Despot^ (if«) is shortened from the Greek which 
the author connects with the Sanskrit dart^, “house." Judging from 
linguistic analogy this is not iocoocevable. But the idea of the “ despot" 

» not so much that of a man who governs a “ house ” as of one who 
pvems a (tuniry. It is the idea of a “ruler ” or “sovereign " {e/. “the 
Tyrant of Syracuse "). We have all heard of “the mild Despotism ’* of 
the C^vcrnmenl of India. If our view of the root of this member of the 
word is the coirect one, then the form is not so far to seek as Se/is- and 
should be connected more directly (as “ pot ’ from Skt.pa/I,jiaEf is) with 
the Sansknc disAa (Prakrit du). This detivatibn would bring the etymology 
of the word more into Una with its practjcai application in ordbary usage 
in Greek and English literature, and indeed in a/2 literature, the ••dtspa/" 
being not so much “ the ruler of a " as “ the lord (or sovereign) of a 
country.” To be sure, when such a person ovet-rides bis fuoctions proper 
there 16 apt 10 be "despotism ” in the bad sense-.“despotic conduct,*' as 
we say 10 Englwh-just as when the “Tyrant “ rode his hobby too bard 
«d tw far, there was tyranny." We do not, however, put forward this 
etymology dogmatically. The derivarion of this troublasooe syllable has 
puzzled even our best of etymologists, Max Mulier. Mr. Baly’s v«w of 
tbe case is neither impossible nor improbable. We are merely concerned 
to point out that the case is neither so free from controversy not so 
absolutely settled as Mr. Baly’s accoant of it might lead his readers to 
suppose. And while we are speaking on ibis subject of the etymological 
aspect of tbe work, we may make note of a certain parsimony of ioforma^ 
HOD in some pitcea For iosUnce, on p. 706 we ate told thas the name 
9 ^V 7 is derived, through the Keltic <noi,^iowever, ' 

CelQi^ as Mr. Baly everywhere prefers to call it, thus ^rta/inf an 
ambiguity of proiunciation where in truth no ambiguity does really exist), 
from the Eu^Aryan root PR, but he affords not the faintest clue to the 
t^iog student as to tbe raastn why the town should have been desiguated 
by ai^me embodying tbe concept of tbia root (“to extend," “to enread 
out, CO flap "). Here and there we note a deficiency of ioformadon of 
.the sort the inquiring and studious reader would be in sArch of in order 
4 bat conviction of the soundness of the etymoJogy might be brooght home 
• THIRD SERIES. VQL. VII. p*. 
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to hiiD. We would ventuic lo euggctt that b a reprint of the work or lo a 
general Ust of “ Addenda” at the end of the forthcoraing volume, Mr, Baly 
might aupply more information of this sort io such cases of deficien^ ^ 
the one notr pointed out. Obviously ibis would enhance the intrinsic 
value and impoitanoe of the Dictionary, and consolidate its uscfulneM and 
esiablisb its supremacy in its department, and secure its permanency in the 
field of scientific etymology. 

As to the editing and priming there is not much that calls for remark. 
The work is in these respects beautifully put out of band- It would, how. 
ever, have been an advantage If the quantities of the vowels had been 
marked. Untmvelled English readers, however well educated, must not 
be blamed if they happen not to know, for instance, the quantity of the 
letter a b the HIndut word " Bbai,” or of the letter u io '‘Puchbna,” which 
word, by the way, the learned author (see Inlrod,, p. xmii) mis-spells 
“pochna.’' It is not In human nature to know the quantity of every 
vowel in an unknown tongue, and a Dictionary is the very place where all 
such ioformatioo and guidance should be found- Lastly, there are some 
misprints, as when on p. 311 (last line) the wrong is affixed to the 
word " crag." We speak, of course, of such etrore as are not corrected in 
Mr. Bal/s list at the end of the volume. It is a pity that great publisbecs 
do tot keep b their esublishment some intelligent Founh-Form girl who 
might employ herself very much to the advantage of publisher and purchaser 
ia supplying minute deficiencies such as scholars who compile such works 
as rite present find too tedious. 

But a truce to faulPfindiBg I This is a grand work: truly so. And >t 
maths a distinct advance la the broad realm of etytoolc^cal research. It 
is b effect a Dictionary of Etiglisli Etymology, and will be used as such, 
though it is more strictly {as the author has su®^ted b its title) a 
Dictionary of Roots, and these “Roots" as found b the SairsAryao . 
languages. Mr. Baly says nothing about the languages of the Shemiiic 
family, though 0 / these he is not by any means ignorant., These anaent 
tongues {or dialects) contain, indeed, many words of Aryan origin, yet the 
Sbemitish languages do net properly come under the bead of “Euro- 
Aryan,” and consequently, though the words alluded to are not properly 
Shemltic, yet they have no proper claim to appear in a compilation such as 
the one oow under notice. The present is not a work for reading, it is 
distinctly a work of reference. It might be looked upon as a high-clasa. 
Dictionary, yet in a sense quite different from that of the late very learned 
Professor Hcosleigh Wedgwood. The etymologies are traced ont with 
more elaboration and more system than is to be seen io any Etymological 
Dbtbnary which has hitherto appeared. 

Not the least interesting part of the work is the footnotes. These are 
very numerous throughout, they ate eminently helpful in connexion with, 
the text, and they contain a wonderfnl amount of curious, learned, and 
highly pertinent and suggestive information. The interest of this unique 
work will for the Etymologist be exhaustless and perennial. Open the 
book where one ilsay, the attention is at once riveted. There b not a 
line of “thin” writing in itj no flimsy guessing, nor a single hapbasard 
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word There U the same honest, bard-working, fruitful research from the 
first page to the last. 

The wo* shows the very useful way in which one might spcod his sp«e 
time in the leisured quiet of an Indian chaplaincy. Men hare someciiues 
gone to that laod with the impession that as they are going to the land of 
•'jungle ” they will hare no need for further study. Sooner or later they 
discover that no mistake could be greater. India is a field where the 
highest possible attainments in learning in any branch may find ample 
scope for the right man. The truth of the saying •« He that hath to him 
shall be gi?en, aod he shali have abuodance” was never more strikingly 
evidenced than in that land And as to fruitfulness of soil, the volume 
before us could not have been written if the computer had not himself 
resided there, and brought to bear upon its exhaustless material the high 
order of sehoianbip with which he was equipped when be went thither. 
Wheo but the right maa is fortbcomiog India is foond to afford as fine a 
field as could be desired for the exercise of profound learning and paios- 
lakiog industry. This holds good in every end toydcparlmeot of leamfog 
for which a man has a liking—Archaeology, Languages, History. Eoianyt 
Mythology, Arebiiecture, Comparative Religion, Ethnology, Zoology 
Mineralogy, Meteorology, NaraiscnatoIogy,.OroithoIogy, and all the test 
In each of these interesting departments and in many others Anglo-Indians 
hare discovered in that great and beautiful land a new world And though 
so much has been achieved there in these branches of research, there still 
remains more to be done ibao has ever yet been achieved, We are but at 
the fringe of IndUn lore, even at the best The native is not of much 
service as an explorer or a leader in these matters : he is, in truth, part of 
the "quarry'from which we are to dig the materials out of which our 
knowledge of India and her resources is M be built op. He is not a Uader 
manydepantneDt of Oriental research, and is for the ipost part a most 
unsafe guide, though often an astute fellow. Valuable as India is as a 
place for toing one's Uvehhood, it is sdU more valuable as offering a 
career for scientific enterprise. And the present volume, as the work of an 
Anglo-Indian of many years’ residence in ibe country, is an additional 
instance in proof of all this, p 

MasnamUranavi, the SfiritwJ Omfltit c/MauhSnd JaldUO^n 
Muhammad Xiiml, uanslated aod abridged by E. H. Whikpibld late 
Bengal OvU Service; second edition. This is an abridged translanoo 
iDio English prose of the celebrated "Masnavi,'’ or poem is rhymed 
couplets, of the great exponent of Sdfiino, commoDlyknown as Jal^-ud-dio 
Riimi, of Balkh. It u said in the author’s Arabic preface to contain the 
toots^of tbeFaith, and treats of the mysteries of "Union” and "Certi¬ 
tude ; to couasl of strange and rare narratives, beautifiil sayings, and 
recondite indications; a path for tbe devout and a garden for tbe pious. 

It IS divided into six chapters, each containing a variety of anecdcrtes, 
followed by moral reflecdons and admonitions, all wndiog to illustrate the 
mystic doctrines of tbe Sdfis. 

Tbe Sdfis, says Viqcenz von Roseneweig, to whom we are indebted for 
a translation into German of sheeted portions of this "Masnayi," were 
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mtn who strove to fiod the truth, who were eoolinuftlly mspixed ^7 the 
comexnpUtion of God ss the original source of Light end Love, and the 
desire of union with Him with the full glow of goaty love, for the only 
dogma of the Sd6 is, ‘'God is the Light, and the Light is God,” the 
uncreated, eternal, incorporeal, which, brolcen into a thousand rays, is 
reflected by the world in aU its forms. The highest perfection of a Sdfi or 
the highest step of Mysticism consists in the highest exaltation and in the 
purest love towards that eternal, unending Being, raised above aU im^lna- 
cion and thought, bodies and spirits, that is the abstract of the worlds, the 
Eternal Spirit, the All-one God. He who would immerse himself in this 
sea of godly coniemplation and love, must first annihilate his own “ I, 
that is, must free himself flora all bonds of the senses, so that, lifting him¬ 
self into eternity beyond space and lime, be may absorb himself into one 
with that Eternal Being as a perpetual worshipper and a con sunt lover 
with that unending love, and lose himself In the great “All.” Religion 
and Love for the Siifl flow tc^ether into one with their source : 

'* LoT«, though UQto Mitb so ^rone. 

Delights 10 laVe religion’s winga” 

T. Mooa& 

The godly portion of man gtfes back to the oripnal Sun-source, whence 
he sprang 5 he draws out Manhood, and dives into the depths of God- 
bond. 

In reeding the works of Perrian mystic poets, it is necessary, especially 
in such cases as those of Farid-ud-dfn ‘Ati 4 r, Jal 61 -ud-din Riimi, and H 46 «, 
not to Uke their expressions io their literal and ordinary sense, for they 
were in the habit of conceallr^ their doctrioes from the common people 
by the employment of involved or unusual terms of speech. Literal Into- 
preudon of this kiod has ofteo brought thwn into direct conflict with 
orthodox Mussulmins, and it will be remembered that in the Case crfHifla 
it led to an actual dispute as to whether he had not outraged the feelings 
of the pious 10 such an extent as to be unworthy of burial as one of the 
followers of the Prophet, a disaster which was only averted by the accident 
that when divinatioo was resorted to by chance-opening of his Giasais. 
the passage, “ Feat not to follow the bier of Hifir, for though he was 
drowned in the ocean of sin, yet shall he appear in Paradise,” happened to 
present itself, and he wa 4 accordingly interred in the orthodox fashion. 
As Mr. Whinfleld remarks, “By love was meant such a longii^ for God 
as that described in the Psalm: ‘Like as the hart desirath the water- 
brooks, >0 longeth ray soul after Thee, O God/ " And in the second 
place, Rdmi’s conception of love certainly included some part of what 
St John and St. Paul meant by love (ayow^)< It certainly included 
mutual chajity,-^t any rate, as fax as the brethren of the order and other 
“friends of God” were concerned,—though, of course, it did not amoujrt 
to that universal charity, that “enthusiasm of humanity,” which possessed 
St. Francis, and impelled him to spend and be spent in the service of the 
poor and outcast. The Allah of the Korin is precisely the Jehovah of the 
Old Testaraentf a Divine King 0/ kings dwelling in the highest heaven 
a God of goodness and severity, of mercy and of vengeance, who 
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rules the vorld with mighty aod irresistible po'rer. The love of the Sdiis 
is compared to the love of an aSectionate child which divines the reasons 
for its father's severity, and to the love of a lorer who finds excuses for the 
cruelty of his mistress; in fact, he explains it by the analogy of earthly 
love. The drunkenness of the Stifi is not that of wine, but the intoxication 
of Divine Love. The locks of a beloved object are the secrets of the 
Godhead and the inclination of the Spirit towards Truth; the brow is the 
opening of godly mysteries or the revelation of the Lord, which manifests 
itself as the eternal, true, beautihji, and good, in the triple union of light, 
life, and love; the dimples of the chin are the difficulties Into which man, 
in his search for the Godhead, is plunged as into an abyss; and the double 
chin the ovetfiowlng love which he enjoys who has already attained to 
Jcnowlcdge of the 1‘tuth. 

The ecstasy <Hil—and the raptures and of the Sdfis 

were condemned by the orthodox as heretical, but continued to be held to 
by the former, although they were aware of tbelt liability to abuse, which 
requires to be guarded gainst by the admonitions of a Plr or Spiritual 
Director. 

JaJdl*ud*dfn was bom at Balkh in A.K. do 4 (a.d. 1207), and died in 
A.H. dya (a.d. 1373), and left the following aa his dying instructioos; 
“My testament U this, that ye be pious towards God, io private and in 
public; that ye eat little, sleep little, speak little; that ye depart from 
wickedness and sla; that ye continue instant in fasting and stedfast in 
vigilance; that ye flee from carnal lusts with all your might; that ye 
endure patiently the contumely of the world; that ye shun the company of 
the base and foolish, and consort with the noble*bearted and the pioaa 
Verily, the best mem Is he who doeth good to men, and the best speech is 
that which is short and guideth men aright. Praise be to God, who is the 
only God." Such a moral code all might vrell follow. 

The text of the translation is that of the Buliq edition of a.h. 1268. A 
good many of the anecdotes in the original appear to have been oouUed, 
and those that are given (originaUy writtee io rhymed couplets) have 
very much abridged in tbe prose craoslatlon, which, as far as we can judge 
from a curwtry comparison with the origioal, appears to be good and 
literal. Tbe moral lilustraiioos based on the anecdotes, aod tbe maxims 
deduced from them, bare also a prose traiulaiion of the couplets line by 
line, so that the general purport of the poet’s ideas may be clearly gatharel 
We close this brief notice with quotations of senue of the subtleties in which 
die Sdfis delight; 

* S«effilogly the bosgh is tte cause of tbe fibit, 

Bet really the bougb exists because of the fruit. 

Were be oot impelled by desire of fruit, 

Ttke gardcaer would seecr have pleated Ibe tree, 

Therefore ID reality tbe tree is bora from tbe fruit, . . ;* 

Tht^ngh seemiogly Ibe fruit is bora lioiB the tree. 

For this cause Uustafr (Hebattmad) said ; Adam and all prophets 
Are my fbllowen aod gather under my suodard. 

Thoegh to outward rie» I are a. BOD »f Adam,. 

* la reaKty I am ha Srst (brelatbar, . 
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BecauM tbe ae^ls wonbipped bfea for my sake, 

And twu b mj footstepa tbat he ascended CO bcATCo. 

Hence, is reaUty out first pareoi wu my o%prif^ 

As io realily tbe tree is bore of its own frail.*' 

Men’s bodies are like pitchert with closed mouths i 
Beware lUl you see whai Js ioside (hem, 

The pitcher of this body holds the water of h fe, 

Whilst that oae bolds deadly pmson. 

!f you look at ibe cao(eols> you are wise; 

If yoQ look only at tbe vessel, yon ete loispitded. 

Known words resemble these bodies, 

Aod tbe meaning resembles the loal. 

Tbe body’s eyes are ever ioieoi on bodies, 

The aonl's eyes on ihe reasoosble soul; 

Wherefore in the figures of Che words of tbe Mesnevj, 

Tbe form misleads, but ibe inner leeanisg guides. 

In the Kotin ct U declared that its pnrables 
‘' M Ulead soo e aod guide some *' (Korin ii. 24). 

O God, when n spiiitnsJ mao talks of wioe. 

How can a fellow spiritual man mistake hie meaning ^ 

• ••••• 

Then that minstrel began hU iotoalcatin| song, 

** 0 give me Thy eup, Thou whom I see nob 
Tboo art my bice; wbat wonder if I see It not? 

Extreme nearness acts as an obscuriog veil.” 

_ A. ROOSR8. 

The Committee of the Palbsiinb Exploration Fund; London. 

14. Sxcavatj’Mf <U/erusaUm !8p4-i8p7, bf F. J. Bli$8» mid,, Explorer 
to tbe Fuod. Plajia aad illustraiioos by Archibald C. ^Dickie, ar.i.b.a. 
TbU Toluae, prepared joiiuly by Dr. BlUs and Hr. mil be received 
by srchaolo^sts and BiUittl siodeots with mach interest la recording 
bcerestiag discoveries, it shows under what difficulties tbe excavations are 
made, owing to the land bebg divided amongst sc many owners. It 
details explorations from the Protestant Cemetery to the Jeimh; die* 
coveries on the Western Hilt from the latter to Ophe), tbe Tyropseon 
Valley, the church at the Fool of Siloatn; and gives an interesting sketch 
of tbe walls of Jerusalem. The volume is enriched with oumerous illus&a* 
tions, diagrams and maps, and minute Index, redecemg great credit 00 both 
the editors and tbe Cooroiitee of tbe Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.;.London, iSpS. 

15. British Ruh and Modem PoUtks:, A HUtorval Siu^, by the HON. 
A. S. G. Canmino. There is no reason why Mr. Caonthg should not study 
a little history, but it Is a pity that be should have been induced to make 
public hb reflections and moralcQogs on the subject. Tbe title of the 
work is misleading; tb^e U not much about either British rule or modern 
polidcs, or about the coooeocion between them; the work is just.an 
"omnium gatherum"ofuuscellaneous reflections, quotations from Gibbon 
and tbe poets, and^let u$ therefore not be too severe—tbe Asiatic 
Quarter^ Review. .Tbe style is strongly under the Influence of Gibbon, a 
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dangerous model m the ptcseot age; the result, quite uniotentlonally, 
no dpubl, is tbal whole passages Inevitably savour of parody. 'Vhole 
chapters are devoted to Scott's and Dickens* views on religious fanaticlan 
aad leLgions hypocnsy—subjecls interesting, no doubt, but cot connected 
very closely with British rule or modern politics—quite as closely, though, 
as laost of the chapters in this volume. It would be easy to pick 
Mr. Canning to pieces, but he is so naif, so childlike, and old-fashioned, 
and he bas written with such evident pleasure in his own work, that it 
would be cruelty to do so. ^ 

16. ThfS^oy as seta ly a Su&aUsrn : td ZuckncVi 

by CoiONsi. Edward Vibast, late 15 th Bengal Cavalry, This is another 
volume of reminiscences of a subject which will always be ^dnating to 
the English reader. The writer is one of the very few still alive who was 
an actual eye-vdtness of the stirring episodes connected with the outbreak 
at Delhi. He relates his adventures on that occasion together with his 
subsequent experiences in the suppression of the Mutiny. There is also a 
chapter on " How the Electric Telegraph saved India." The volume con- 
tabs a Qumber of good illustrations and a plan of Delhi as it was iu (857, 
and valuable appendices. _ 

Taylor ano Hawkins; Bkistol. 

*7. China and the Op€n J?ocr, by Colohbl CoaisS- In the present 
political sitoatioD in the Far East any work deallog with China is of isterest. 
Colonel Coates* book is not very ^ 1 , nor always quite accurate, as, e.g., 
when he estimates the population of Peking at three millions; but for all 
that it has its value. Colonel Coates was for many years b the couoiiy in 
the capadty of an officer attached to the Chinese Army, and his opinions 
are necessarily entitled to some consideration. One need not be fully 
convinced either by his or Gordon's estimate of the miliuty resources of 
Chisa, but eveo the most sceptical should bear b mind chat capable officers 
consider that the Oimaman is In many respects an exceUeot soldier, 
obedient, cheerful, and in a way of bis own indiffisreot to death. * Wbere 
one's scepticism really comes in ta when the question is raised whether 
China could, with the help of a few English officers, rsdse sa efficient army 
or navy. The teaching of the Turkish army and oavy, and of the Egyptian 
army as an example on the other side, would indicate chat nothing abort 
of a very efficient political control over a decRying Government wlB create 
a good army, whatever tbe natural capaddes of tbe peojde, and tba^ on 
the other hand. If political control goes band-lo-hand with military re* 
organlgadoa aa excellent army may be made out of tbe worst material 
Hie policy of tbe " Open Door" in Cbba is no doubt the best one for 
this country to pursue, as long as there is any hope of Its bdng pursued 
with success. But it will never avail to defend China against actual aggreS* 
eioQ from Rusda, however many officers we lead the Chinese. That could 
only be done If we stepped m and,, leorganited Cbiaa from above dowa* 
wards, and created a Chieese army to eqoal oar native araoy in India 
Colonel' Coates' book contains a go^ deal of the past bistoiy of China's 
reladons to the Eurc^ean Powers, and gives tbe chief terms of most oS 
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th« conventioos concluded with European Powers io ibe preseot ceniurj. 
Interesting, too, are some of the milttaiy aketch>plaos, of the TaJcu Forts, 
the country between Tientan and Peking, etc, though they have not been 
brought up to date by the tosettion of the railway-line, which is a rather 
serious omission. * 


1$, ^sumptions and Jnfirenw .• A Nott on Steond Appeals in India, 
by G- C, Whitworth, Indian Qvii Service. This is a discussion of the 
mining of the phrase "inference of law,” as used in the judgments of the 
Privy Council. The writer seeks to distinguish it from “presumption of 
law,’' and his orguroent touches practice in regard to what points give the 
High Courts in India jurisdiction to admit a second appeal. Though the 
pamphlet may be useful to judges as a whetstone of intellect, a practising 
lawyer wonld remark that where the Privy Council has refrained from 
definition, no inference can be drawn from a phrase casually used in a 
judgment. The Indian Legislature, moreover, in Select Committee ex¬ 
cluded a draft section on inference from the first chapter of the Evidence 
Code, OD the ground that it was fitter for a treatise than an Act. The case 
at 7 Allah, 655 shows plainly that judges will, in their desire for substanliai 
justice, give a wide meaning to Section 5^4 of the Civil ?roc Code. The 
keen logic of Mr. Whitworth may, however, be of value to the Legislature 
wbep these codes ate re*cast, as his criticisms of the enacted rules on 
releyanoy of facta were handsomely acknowledged as correct by Mr. Justice 
Stephen on an earlier occasion. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Wb acknowledge with thanks the rec^pt of the fbHowiog bpoks which 
waRt of space prev»c$ oux nocu^ at ^eacer length in the present number < 
Population and Revenue of by E. H. ?asr 2S, reprinted from 
Otia Merseiana. An exhaustive treatise on the aodent and modern popu- 
latioo of China, and the revenue of the country, so far as can be ascer¬ 
tained from public documents. It Is valuable, both to the merchant and 
the statesman. 

Woman ist ths Ancient Sebrcw Cult, by IsuaR J. P&Rirv, a.h., vh.O. 
(Harr.), Professor of Semitic Languages and Archieology, Syracuse Univer- 
riCy, U.S.A.. reprioted from Journal cf BiHical Literature^ 1898 (Part IL), 
U.S.A. A learned, eKhaustive, and interesting inquiry as to the posjeiMi 
of women id the worship of the andeut Hebrews, having an important 
beating 00 the part women should take in Christian worship and philau- 
tbropy in the preseot day. 

7 %t Cepyrighi Case: S- Stiavama Sastri, S.A., v. G- P. PiUai, P.A, 
(printed by H Pluabe, Lawraice Aayiuin Steam Press, Madras). This 
pamphlet contains a report of the ^oceediogs and judgment in a case well 
known in India. The soundness of the judgment is very doubtful, had the 
trial taken place in England. 

Jyweis in Tartary, Thibet, and China, by MM. Gobrt and Hue (the 
Op« Court Publishing Company, Chicago ^ Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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Triibner, and Co., London). This faraous work, translated from the 
French by W. Hanjii, Is reprinted, with map and fifty Illustrations; e** 
ceedingly well executed. In two vols. at los.; also in one vol., cloib 5s., 
paper 4s. 

Cathmne Glads/ont: Lifi, Good Werks^and by Edwiv 

^ Pratt (Sampson Low, Kfaraton and Co., London). An interesting 
biography, Illustrating the Christian and phllanthropir work and the aroount 
of useful and benevolent institutions which Mrs. Gladstone was the means 
of founding or sustaining during the lifetime 0/ her husband, the famous 
English Sutesman. 

A Sit gJ FonrlKH Drawings, IllHsirating Bdrourd Biti^raldt Transit- 
lion 0/ the Buhaiyat of Omar Khayyiw, by G11.UBB.T James (I^onaxd 
Saitbers and Co., Old Bond Street, London). These drawings appeared 
in the Sheiih at various times during the past two years, and are now 
collected in a handsome volume, beautifully printed, brir^ing vividly to 
mlod some of the exquisite sayings of this famous author. 

The Travili of Ibn Batuta in Urdu (Vcl. II.), containing a description 
of his travels In India,Maldives, Ceylon, Sumatra, Siam, China,Spain, and 
Hegroland, translated from the original Arabic of Ibo Jazsiof Granada, with 
copious notes, illustrative of the history, geography, archseology, botany, 
mineralogy of those countries, by “ KHAtr Sahib ” Maulvi Muiummad 
Hvsain, h.a. (the Punjab Central Publishing House, and printed at the 
RJfah-l-am Press, LahoreX This work rejects much credit, both to the 
translator and prbter. It is dedicated to Ur, G. W. Leitner, In apprecia¬ 
tion of his ripe Oriental scholarship and his devotion during the best pare 
of his life to the interests of the province, by his old pupil aod disciple. 

A Century of Indian Efigranu, ehxefly the Saneirit of Bhartrihari, 
by Paut. Elusk More (Harper and Brothers, London and New York), 
A very useful and convenient volume, well printed, containing many of the 
famous epigrams of tbe aucleot firahrnius. 

Bartholometo'5 PoHUsai Ifaf tf Afiea, and also May $f Central and 
South Africa (John Bartholomew and Co-, the Edlubuigh Geographical 
Institute, Park Road, Edinburgh). Both are well executed aod highly 
useful to statesmen and others ioierested In this vast region of tbe earth. * 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of: bfitiheiiungen der Anihro- 
yobgtsehen Geseihehafiitt tbe American moolhly of Orier^tal 

Research (Meriden, Coon., U.S.A,)^—.Z4 Bern der Jievuas (Paris);— 
Questions Diplomatic ot CoUniales, Bevm de PoJitigm extMeure {Paris); 

Revue GiniroJe Beige (Brussels) 71 ^ Minerva (Rome);— 71 W Con- 
temporary Review (London; Ubister and C<».),— Tite National Review 
(Arnold aod Co.) ^Lt PolyiibHm (Paris : Rue St Simon) Bulletin 
des &>mmairts (Psrb)The American Weekly, Publie Opinion (Aator 
PUoe, New York) of the SoeieQ> of Arts (LoodonJ^Xs 
Minujrial Diplomatique (y^) 'y— 7 %e Canadian Gautte {ljQo 6 an))^The 
Indian Magasine and Review {London : A. Constable and Co.);— 
rendusdela Soeiiii de Ghgrafhie (Paris) Tourdu Monde (Loiidon and 

Paria: Hachettc);—From Geo. Newnes, London: the three last numbers 
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of The Strand Magaeine,'^Tke Slr&f^i Musical Mst^ttne^ Ndty and 
Army, and Ccuntry Life; — The Land of the Midnight Sun (Puts L—V.); 
—Htos Aad«csen’s Tairy Tales (Paris I.—IV.);— iVide World ;— 
The Mtmsier Jieeitetion Book ;^The Mottshr Healtk Book j—Bashtons and 
jFaneitsWomaT^s Lfe /—ibe first nutcber of The Captain, a ma^spi/u far 
hays and "cdi hoys’' (all illustrated) Royal Allas of Srgland and 
. Wales{?».m I., II., andlll.);^— Ai^msaiAlmanaeh{Siiidtp<it)i^foumal 
of the Royal Colonial Insttiuie, No. 4, Session 1898*99 (NorCbumberland 
Avenue, London) \^The North American Review, January to March, 1899 
(New York) i—^The Ameruan Journal of Sendtk Sdeuees and Literaiures 
(Vol, XV., No, 2), continuing '‘Hebraica” (The University of Chicago 
Press, and Luzac and Co., London)the Iasi quarter's Sanserii Journal 
of the Oriental Uaiversity Institute. Woking-,—Australasia Blustraied, 
edited by Hon. AiroaEw Garrak, u.a., etc. (Part I.) (London : Horace 
' Marshall and Son);—Aanis Lenooy's Chinese Ansiual, 1898 (London: 
Marshall Bros.) ;—R^orl on the Adminisiration ^ the Bombay Presidency 
far 1897*98, and Report of the Bireetor of Public Instruction in the Bombay 
Presidency far 1897-98 (Bombay Government Central Press) 

Progress Report of ike Arekeeological Surv^ Cirehy N. W. Provinces and 
Ottdh, far the Year ending Jane 50, Monograph on Buddha 

SaJ^mnns's Birth-place in the Nepalese Tarai, by A. FOhsbr, ph.o., and 
The Moghul Architecture of Failpur Sikri, by E. W. Smith (Part IIL) 
(Allafiabad Government Press); —Sxtraitdu Bulletin de la SociltidAnthrcr 
pologie de Bruxelles, Tome XXIZ., 1898 99 •f—L'Nutoire et Us Sfigrations 
de la Croix et du ^e^Hka^ par J. F. Hewitt (Brussels; Hayes, 1898); Les 
Btudes Chindses (i 895-189 8), by Ksnri Corpier (Lelde, Librairie E. J. Bnll) ;. 
^Preliminary Account of an Bxpedition to the Pueblo Ruins near WinslaWt 
Arisonoy in 1896, by J, WatTfR Fewe2«,;— Was Prmitiue Man a Modem 
Sanapl by Talcott WaLi*MS;*-^Rav and Arrows M Central Bradl, 
by Keruakk Meyer. Eeprioted from the Smithsonian Report for 1896. 
Washington Governoieot Printing Office, 1898;— Ufa of Her Mayesty Queen 
VicUria, Empress of India. Tbe Vi7eka Chiotamani Series, edited by C 
V. SwAUiHATHA Aivar. Empress of India Press, Madras 
Studies in Madras, a series of articles from the Madras Mail by the same 
author,—also The Encoura^ment of Vernaculars, a paper contributed 10 
the Madras Review for November. 1898. 


For want of space, we are obliged* to postpone reviews of the followlog 
imporUDi works till our next issue: The New Bn^ish Vutionary on 
Historical Principles, founded mainly on the otacerials collected by the 
Philological Society, edited by I)r. James Morrav, with the assistance of 
many scholars and men of sdence. Par^ Heel—Hod. Vol. v. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, London, Kdic^oigh, Glasgow, and New York.) Raiders 
and Rebels in South Africa, by EUA Gooowih Green, illustrated. (George 
Newoes, Limited, London.) With a Palette in Eastern Palaces, by £. M. 
Merrick, illustrated. (Sampson Low, Mars ton and Co., London.) The 
Fbumiing of South Australia, as recorded in the Journals of Mr. Robert 
Goufflr, First Eolonial.Secretary, edited by Edwin iioDDER. (Sampson 
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Low, Marslon and Co., Londop.) TMe Zf/fers a/td Discriptians t/ 
Jiampiurabi, King {>f Babylon about B.C a»oo, by L. W. i^JNC. Vol. {. 
Introduction and the Babylonian Texu. Being vol. il of Luaac's Semllic 
Text and Tranalation Series. (Luxac and Cc., London.) . Th^ Story of 
Abihar^ from th* Syriac, Arabk^ Armenian, Etkiapie, Grttk, and Slavonic 
yifrsiont, by F. C. CoNYBBARE, }. Rbj^dbi. Harris, and AortES Smith 
I.£Wia. {C. J. Qay and Sons, Cambridge UnlTersity Press> London.) 
Zerd Cffw; 7 Sr Pou/iAatum of BfiSth BuU in Tndia, by Sir Ai.exaudbr 
John Arbuthnot, JC.as.i., c-i.t, and lately a member of the Coundlof 
India. <T. Fisher Unwin, London.) Jn /Ac Niger Country, by Haroio 
B iNOLOSS, with maps. (Willjam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London.) CAina and tie Fulure, in the Light of the Antecedents of the 
Empire: its Peopli and their InsUtutioHS, by James Jobhston, author of 
‘'China and Formosa,” illustrated. (Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row, 
London.) A History of British India, sol- i •. Tb the overihrotv qf the 
English in the ^ice Arehipelags, by Sir William Wilson Huhtbr, e.cxs.i., 
>1.^, LL.z>., a Vice-president of the Royal Asiatic Society-^ fascinating and 
invaluable work. Dedicated by permission to H.M, Queen Victoria, 
(Longmans, Green and Co., London). A History of finest Uteraiure, 
by W. G. Aston, c.m.o., £>.lit., late Japanese Secretary to H.M Legatioo, 
Tokio. (William HeioerDann). Under the African Sun: A Deseriptm 
of Nathe Rates In Uganda, Sportif^ Adventures, and other Experienas, by 
W. J. Ansorgs, M.A., LUD., late Senior Professor at the Royal College of 
Maoriuus, Medical Officer of H.M Gowernment in Uganda, with illusira* 
tiona, photographs, and coloured placed. (William HeioemanD, London.) 
A Marriage in China, by Mrs. Archibald LiirtB (A. £. N. BsinCKS). 
(William Hcinemann, London.) 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India! No&th-Wbst FaotiXWB.—Tiie Paojab Goveniiaenl dwpaiched a 
force to Gomatli, a village neaj Bannu, within the tribal border, with the 
object of capturing a band of outlaws. Seven men were captured, but on 
retiring the force lost 6 killed and 14, including 2 oCBcers, wounded. On 
a force again advancing, the placewaa found deserted, when the towers and 
defences were destroyed. 

Captain Roo8*Keppel, the political officer at Kuram, on March ist 
effected a snccessful nigbi-surprisc of sections of the Chamkaoni tribe, 
wbo bad been raiding the Kuram Valley. He destroyed village defeocea, 
took 100 prisoners and g,oco cattle, aad returned to Kuram with his force 
without a casualty. 

Captain Trench, the political officer at Ladak, reports that the Indian 
trade vii Kashmir with Tibet and Chinese and Russian Turkestan has 
decreased, and urges that a fresh held should be sought in the development 
of regular commercial relations with Tibet. 

GsMSBAi„—Lord Curson of Kedlesion formally assumed hb official 
duties as Goveroo^GencraI on dth January at Calcutta, and Lord Elgin lefL 

In replying to an address from the Bengal hTatlve Chamber of Commerce, 
Lord CurroD lefeTred to cbe Importance of currency refonn as a 6rst step 
towards the economic and commercial revival of India, and contrasted 
unfavourably the mercantile and industrial enterprise of Bet^al with that 
of Bombay. 

Sir A. P. MacDonDell, Governor q( the M.W. Provinces, replyiag to an 
address &ocn the MonldpaUty of Agra, severely censured fbm misman^:e' 
ment of local finances, and intimated that, though reluctant to supersede 
the municipality, be felt it necessary to appoint a secretary who would 
carry out the necessary reforms. 

The Indian Contract Act Amending Bill was passed by the Legislative 
Council, the native merobers cordially approving (be objects of the measure. 
The new Act confers upon the Courts powers to protect all persons from 
bargains unfairly contracted. Including those between ryots and money- 
lenden. 

The Government has passed a Bill Imposing countervailing dudes upon 
bounty-fed sugar. 

Tst Buogbt.— The accounts for 1897-9 S with a deficit of 

Rx. 5,630,000.. The Revised Estimate for 1898-99 shows a surplus of 
Rt. 4,760,000. The Budget Estimate for 1899*1900 anticipates a surplus 
of Rz. 3,930,000, Almost every depaiiro enc of revenue has improved during 
(be current year, 'and In almost every department of expenditure there is 
a saving; but in cos sequence of the plague there is, above the Estimate, an 
excess of Rx. 330,000. 

The brother and alleged accomplice of Damodar Chapekar, who was 
executed for the murder of Lieut. Ayent and Mr. Rand, has been arrested 
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:n the Nlt&m's territory. Two Brahmins, who were the principal witnasses 
against Chapekar, ware killed in Poona on Tebnrary 8th. 

Nawab Sir AbsaDuUah Khan, ol IJacca, is appointed an Additional 
Member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council ii> succession to Mr, Joy 
Gobind Law, 

The Rev. H. Whitehead has been appointed Bishop of Madras, and the 
Rev. G. A. Lefroy, Bbhop of Lahore. 

. The National Congress was held early in January at Madras. 

The Indian Plague Commissconers are still occupied in taking evidence 
in all the chief towna The epidemic rages in various places, and is 
especially severe in the Bombay Presidency. 

Nativc Static.— The late MUharaja of Daibhanga, whose death we 
noticed in our last issue, having left no son, has been succeeded by his 
younger brother, Ratneswar Siogh Bahadur, a man of learnir^ and accom- 
plishmenia The new Maharaja was installed by the Lieutenaitt-Goveroor 
of Bengal on »$r6 January, and has been since elected a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

The Raja of Bhinga has invested a sum of one iakh of rupee* in 
Government Securities to be held by the Treasurer of Chariiable Endow- 
menrs, for the endowment of a Poor Asylum at Benares, to be called the 
Bhinga Raj Anathalaya, The Institution is for the benefit of the poor and 
decrejfit of all eiasses, iawpective of caste or creed. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares has given to the Hindu College 
at Benares, of which he is a patron, land and buildings to the value of over 
half a lakh of rupees. 

Burma—T he delimitation of the Bormo-Chinese frontier is practically 
completed, Kokang alone remaining, which mil present no difBcuIiy. The 
British force has returned to Bhatno. The result is that the frontier from 
tJte River Namyang, which runs due east, now adds to the Northern Shan 
w hundred square miles not included by the line laid down 

by the agreemm . w \ 

It has been decided to establli a Chief CouTt for Lower Burma 

Cmc«.—Sir J. West Ridgeway, the Governor, on the 1st March cut 
the fint sod of the Colombo graving dock, the largest between Malta and 
Hong Kong. It will accommodate first-class battleships, and will be 
completed in five years. 'Riete is no pUgue, and the island ii prosperous. 

Afghanistak, —The AcbIj has addressed a complaint to the Indian 
Government respecdog a raid of Waziris into his territory. He held a 
public Durbar on 35th February, and was then in e«ellent health. 

V' Bahkhjstah.—I n February, at Sibi, a GAui attacked C^n Spence, 
the Political A^eni, and bU wife. Both esc^d injury. The GAisi was 
shot dead by the mounted police. 

PftRSU.—Thcportof lingab in the Persian Gulf, which was for some 
time in the possession 0/ an Arab Sheikh, has been retaken by the Darya 
Beghi (Admiral) Governor of Bushirc. The Arab losses were 130. The 
Sheikh escaped. 

Muscat.— On information being received by the In d ian Government 
d»at tJie Siritan of Moscat had leased to France as a coaling station the port 
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of Jisseh, on ihe Muscat coast, Admiral Douglas was ordered to Muscat. 

Under threat of bombardoeor, the Sultan cancelled the treaty, and publicly 
repudiated the French agreemeoi. 

Turkey m Asia.—I n Yemen the Turkish troops ha^ gained a tictory 
over the insurgents, and appear to be settling in the military posts which 
have been taken from the rebels. 

Public security in the vilayet of Aidin U seriously compromised by the 
Cretan Muhammadans, of whom 5,00© are settled in the province, and a^ 
committing outrsiges and depredations- They are terrorizing the whole 
population, and tbe local authorities seem to be helpless. 

Serious disturbances have occurred at Jeddah in coesequence of the 
issue of a sanitary order forbidding pilgrims for Mecca. 

The plague has appeared at Mecca, and is attributable to tbe breach of 
quarantine regulations at Jeddah. 

Russia in Asia.—T he Tsar has granted the Russian Geographical 
Sodety the sum of 42,000 roubles towards the fitting out of a . scientific 
expedition to Central Asia. 

The plague at Samarkand is dying out. A great number of people have 
been carried off by the disease. A triple cordon is still maintained around 
the infected district. 

Pbiupptves.— Tbe Filipinos have repeatedly attacked the Americans at 
Manila, but on each occasion were repulsed with loss. 

Oeoeral Miller on February nth look Iloilo by assault 

Spanish officials are negotiating with the insurgents for the Uberarion of 
tbe Spanish prisoners. 

Samoa. _After a protracted idv«sti|alion into the clwms of the various 

rival claimants for the Samoan Kiogshlp, Mr. Chambers, the Chief Justice, 
decided in favour of Malieioa Tana. Tbe fbllowen of Mataafa (who, as 
may be remembered, was baaisbed t® the Marshall Islands •IrT '^ -ji 
rebellion against tbe late Malietoa) refused to acquiesce in the 
decision, and, being supported by the German Consul, forcibly drove out 
Malietoa and hia chief adherents, who took refuge on a British wamhip. 

The incident caused considerable friction at the time, owing to the action 
of tbe German Consol, Dr. Raffel, in opposing Mr, Chambers, but fortu¬ 
nately the three proieetbg Powers have considered the matter very quietly. 

The good feeling between Great Britain and the United States has i^ln 
had an excellent opportunity of displaying itself. Mataafii is provisionally 
recognised as de fa<to soveteigo. The population is reported to de^e 
annexation to Great Britain, and the same view has been classed by 
Mi. Chambers, who is an American citizen. 

Chha.—A t the comiDcncement of the year, floods, due to the bursting 
of tbe Yellow River, caused great dberess in Sban^ng. 

Tbe number of entries and dearances of British vessels at the treaty 
ports d uri Bg X 897 was 2 r, 140, represcoting a total cargo value of 509,5 54 ,» 9 * 
taels, as against 464 of those of French vessels carrying goods valued at 
i9,39S,20X taels. 

The total foreign Customs revenue for 1898 amounted to *2,500,000 
• taeH or *50,000 taels less than 1897. This is exclurive of near Wttn 
stations, t^ch yielded 5,000,000 taels. 
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A British syndicate has obtained a concession for a railway from Han*kau 
CO Canton* a distance of 800 niles* 

Ac the end of last December the Tauag 4 UYarD 8 n made an official 
declaradon to Sir Claude Macdonald that the Government would not 
alienate or part with any of the railways named In the Korchero Railway 
Extension contract to any foreign Power. 

The Tsung-lUYamin has agreed to open as a treaty port Nan*nin]2, on 
the Yu-kiang, near the Tonglung frontier, and has consented to pay 
$39,*000 as compcDsation to the relatives of Mr. Fleming, Che missionary 
who was murdered. 

On February soth a conflict took place at Ta lien<wan between Russians 
and Chinese It arose on the question of la^es. About 100 Chinese were 
killed. 

The Russian Minuter has renewed in perernptory terms his protest 
against the conditions of the Northern Railway loan. The British Govern* 
ment has emphatically declared chat the contract cannot be altered, and 
has undertaken to assist China if agigressive measures should be attempted. 

Italy has made a demand for the lease of Sammun Bay, and her effons 
have been diplomatically supported by Great Britain. The Tsung-li* 
Y&tnen relumed Ihe letter containing tbe proposal and, for a moment, 
afiaiis seemed rather critical, especially when It appeared that Signor 
hCartinb'^ thelbdozr fi€Lntft«r,bad presented an ultimatum. It turned out, 
however, that he had acted in excess of his instructions, and Admiral 
Canevaro, acting with great promptitude and corteerness, at once ordered 
his recall, and lel% the due representation of Italian interests temporarily Id 
the hands of Sir Claude Macdonald. 

Japan.^A Bill CO increase the Land Tax has passed the Lower House 
of the Japanese Diet, fixing the rate at per rent. 

A severe earthquake occurred on March 7 th, affecting the same localities 
shock of 1891. toss of life and property is 

r«por.«l. 

British North Bo&keo.— Mr. X. B. BMufort, the ^Governor, had 
a friendly interview with Mat ^alleh, and has settled bis dispute with the 
Tamboonana This tribe bad, hitherto, repudiated the Company's rule, but 
has now submitted and promised to pay taxes, 

British Nsw Gitik&a,—T he Premiers of New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Victoria have agreed to dboondnue tbeir subsidies towards the cost of 
administration of British New Guinea from tbe proseot monih. 

EoYVT.—The European Powers have accepted the prolongation of tbe 
Msxad'Sj^nals for one year from February ist last. 

In cons^keoce of a grant m|de by the Public Debt Cocnmlssioii, tbe 
Government has been enabled to reduce the land tax by 1,000. The 
reduction is tc conttaue for nine years. 

Tbe Budget for 189^ sbowa a surplus of ;£’496,ooo, while tbe esdoaRtaa 
had anucipaied only an eqeiUbrium. 

The Rhedivah having been delivered of a son, great rejoicing took placo 
at the birth of an heir to the Kbedive. 

SifDAK«^Major Mstchand and th« French expedition evacoated Fashoda 
in December last and proceeded to the coast vli Abyssinia. 
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A DervUh force under Ahmed Fedil was aHtcked at the end of 
December on an island In ihe Nile, south of Khartum, by Colonel Lewis; 
$00 of the enemy were lulled, iheir position taken, and 1,500 made 
prUonere. The British lost killed, aod 124 wounded including Major 
Fergusson of the Grenadier Guards and sia officers of the Egyptian army. 
The remnant of the enemy surrendered to the gunboat “Metemmeh" 
on the Blue Nile, but Ahmed Fedil himself succeeded in escaping south¬ 
ward. 

Lord Cromer laid the foundation stone of the Gordon Memorial College 
at Khartum on January 5th- He afterwards addressed a body of sheikhs 
and noubles at Omdurman. in his speech on the oomsioo, he said its 
object would not be to Anglicite the Sudanese, but to provide mental 
training and useful, practical knowledge. The leacbiog would, as fat as 
possible, be in Arabic, and wholly undenominational, He also pointed 
out the benehts which they would derive from British rule, and assured 
them that their religion would not be interfered with, and that justice would 
be impartially administered. 

An agreement laying down the principles which will guide the future 
administratioD of the Sudan was signed in Cairo 00 January jpth by Lord 
Cromer and the Egyptian Foreign Mi nister. The following axe the ptoofek 
itemsThe word Sudan” means all territories south of the asnd parallel 
of ladrude which have never been evacuated by the Egyptian troops since 
iBSs, or having been temporarily lo;t> have been reconquered byH.M/s 
Government and the Egyptian Government in concert, or which may 
hereafter be reconquered by the two Govern meals. The British and 
Egyptian Bags shall be used together throughout the Sudan, except ta the 
town of Suakin where the ^yptian alone shall be used. The aupteme 
military and dvil comruand to be vested (O a Goveroo^Geoeral, to be 
appointed by RhediviaJ decree. Laws for the good goverasMOHNlM^ 
Sudan may be made, altered, or abrogated, from time Co time, by the 
Govemor*GeoeraI. No Egyptian law or enactment shall apply to the 
Sudan, save in so far as the same shall be applied by prodanacon ofjE^ 
Governor*Geaeral. No Consuls, or Cousutar Agents sball be accredited 
In respect of the Sudan without the previous consent of H.hL’s Government. 
The importation of slaves to be absolutely prohibited. 

A Kbedivial decree baa been published appointing the Sirdar, Lord 
Kitchener, to be Governor<General of the Sudan. The country baa been 
divided Into four hratKilass and three second*clas$ districts. Major-Geasnl 
Hunter has beta appointed Governor of Omdurmao, L4eat,-Q)lansl Lewis 
Governor of Sennar, and LieutColonel Jackson Govetadr of Faishoda. 

The Sudan Budget for idpp shows receipts ;^E3y,5oo, and expenditure 
.j^® 35 d »7 55 • The deficit will be provided fiom tbe receipts of Egypt proper. 

The Duke of Connaugbc laid the foundation stone at Assuan on 
February is, of tbe embankment for the Nile reservoirs, and with the 
Duchess paid a vi«t to Khartum and Omdurroaii, where they reviewed 
the troops 9,000 strong under the command of the Sirdar. They were 
received with great enthusiasm. 

The Khalifa is still in Kordo^n. He appears to have with him a 
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col^sideTable force, aod has made many fierce raids OQ local Arabs. In 
view of possible coQtlo^cies, the various officers appointed to Sudanese 
commands have been recalled to their posts. 

A convention was signed on aist March delimiting the British and 
French spheres. Britain retains the fiahr'Cl-Ghazel and Dar Fur, while 
France Iceeps Wadai and Baglrmi. BYom the Nile to Lake Chad the two 
Powers mutually concede equal treatment in commercial natters. 

BaiTtsK East AritiCA ant UoAttixu-^Silal Elfendi, the leader of the 
recent natiny, and tbe murderer of Major Thniston and other EngUshmen, 
has been killed in action, and the mutineers who were broken up and 
dispersed, are being pursoerl The Macdonald expedition has arnved at 
Mombasa on its recuta from the interior. 

A famine is prevalent In several large districts of the Protectoratei the 
recent crops having been destroyed by locusts. 

South Aprica; Cape Colony. —Tbe British South Africa Company 
closed its agencies at the Cape on the ist January last. 

The provisions of the Customs Union Ccaveatlon came Into opeiation 


on January 5. 

The imports for the past year amounted to and the 

exports to Upwards of .^!5iOOo,ooo of exports consisted 

o(^ld. Goods to the Transvaal came to ^3> 130,07 5, and co other 
territonte^^de lilt Cnnoms Valon ^^344,713. 

As the result of the Stetlebosch election petition, Sir ]. Sivewrigfat has 
been unseated. 

West Aprica.—S ir Ralph Moor took up bis duties as CpnsuNGeoetal 
for the Niger Coast Protectorate in January last 

Operi^ns in the Asaba SinUrtand were brought *10 a eoccessful 
terminadon in January. All the towns submitted. Ibu and Ukara were 
destroyed. Captain Burden and hia officers have retorned to Lokoja. 
VM^m^a.s^.BONE.'^SeveTe fighting on the northern fiontier of the 
Protectorate hafi^TMSB 'ptece between cbe i^ontier Force, supported by 
she West African Re^ment, and insurgent tribes. The enemy having 
been repulsed, the town of Yebema was occupied. 

Sir William Uaegregor, K.C.U.C., has been appointed Governor of Lagos. 

Morocco. —Tbe Moorish Government has offered to settle the claims 
of British merchants and others on account of the dlsturbaoces Is the 
M'aab district in idpfi by paying 75 per cent, of tbe amount cUkned. 

Tbe final indemnity to tbe Portuguese and Italian Governments bas 
'been paid on account of the attack by tbe Riff pirates last year. 
i^*^QhB^^~The Domic ioa Government bas offered to contribute an equal 
'Sbare widi'the Imperial Covemmeot of the cost of construction of the 
Padfic cable, the joint obligation not to exceed five-ninths of the whole 
cosh Tbe Australasian Colonies have undertaken Co contribute the 
balance. 

The revenue for tbe last six months of 1898 was |s 3 .(i 3 > 373 , bemg ao 
increase of $4,179,000. 

Since the institution of tbe penny postage raC^ correspondence with 
England has more than doubled. 
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The Nova Scoliao Assembly ba» adopted a resolutioa to rceroorialize 
the Imperial Government on the subject of arocDdiog the British North 
America Act, in order to secure the reform of the Canadian Senate, so that 
in case of disagreement bettveen the Commons and the Senate, the 
Governor-General may call for a joint ballot of both Houses. 

NEWFOUTOLAtO.—It bis been suggested that the French treaty rights 
should be bought out, vrhich apparently receives universal approval. 

The French at St. Pierre have not prosecuted the bank fishing this 
season to the same extent as formerly, in order to avoid friction with 
England. 

The herring fishery on the southern coast has been very successful. 

Ueulenant-Colonel Sir H. E. McCallum, R.t, k.c.u.c., has been 
appointed Governor. 

The sealing fleet, composed of nineteen steamers and carrying 4,000 
men, started on the lolh March. It was visited previously by the 
Governor, who inspected every ship, Indoding the rations and quarters, 
and afterwards addressed about 3,000 sealera in an eloquent speech which 
was much appreciated. 

Nkw South Walbs.— The revenue for the December quarter of rSgS 
shows an increase of- ;^i$3id89, as compared with tbe coneapoodl^-^ ^ * 
period of i$97. The Right Honourable Earl Beauchamp has been 
appointed Governor and Commander in-Chie£ The Legislative Assembly 
has passed the Federal Bill without amendmeit 

Sours Australia.— Both Houses of Parliament passed early in March 
the Federal Eoabling Bill without a division. 

Quebnslakd.—T be Legislative Assembly was dissolved in February, 
and a new ParliaineDt is summoned to meet os May snd. The |alue of 
the exports last year was £io,o’]%ooe, an iocraue of as com¬ 

pared with JS97. The imports .reached a toad ^tue of 
showing an inecase of £st9/x». A good rMnfall has occurred In the 
southern and central districts. 

WasTMtH Au^ALiA.—The expoit of gold amounted last year toi- 

^3,991,000, as compared with 57**000 'o *397- 

Last year's revenue amounted to ^^2,605,000. 

New ^ALAyr.—The importslast year amounted in value to ;^8,830,5^9, 
and tbe exports to ;^io,5a3,290. A reduction is to be made in railway 
charges in view of tbe inaeasing railway revenue. A reduction is being 
coDsidered of a penny in tbe inland postage, which means a sacrifice of abofli 
;^7o,ooo. The surplus revenue for the year ending Marc^ ie 
estimated at ;^5oo,ooo. Tbe revenue for the ten months ended January, 

1899. showed an increase of ^£[157,000 over the corresponding penod of 
1897. __ 

Obituary. The deaths have been recorded this quanex of: — Lord, 

Napier and Etlrick, formerly Governor of Madras,—Professor A A 
Kanthack, a member of the Leprosy Commission in Indk in 1895 
Major-General H. W. H. Dumaresq, late r.E. (Crimea)Major A. V. 
C'Brieu (Zulu war 1879);—Major-General W. -Rose, late Madras Staff 
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Corps (Gumsur iS 47 « Rajahmaodry 1857) j>^urgeoD-G«aeral L. S. Bruce, 
late lodian M.S. (Persia, Mutiny, Afghaoistan 18S0};—Colonel St George 
Caulfeild, late Madias Stalf Corps (North Canara carnpaign) jw-Colouel 

G. S. Hills, Indian Staf Corps (Af^anistao 1879*80)Colonel G. A. 
Milman, a. a. (Crimea); — General F. Sch&eider^ lale Bombay 5 .C. 
^Southern Mahraita campaign i844'45, Mutiny);Lieut-General Sir 

H. B. Weare, K.C.R (Panjab, Crimea, New Zealand i86>66);—Mr. C J. 
Rogers, tor ao years Principal of the Amritsar Training College ;*^olonel 
A C> Nightingale, late 93rd Highlanders (Crimea, Mutiny, Yasefsai 
campaign),—Sir James Mouat, K.C.B., v.c., Honorary Surgeon to the 
Queen (Crimea, Maori wars)Lieut •Colon el J. Jameson, Late 19th Regr. 
(Hazara, Black Mountain i8d8, campaigns) ;^Mr. E. J. Dean, lateSupt. 
of Government Prioting in India;—Captain A W, Baker, West Africa 
Frontier Field Force (Sudan Froarier 1885*86);—Mr. W, Bu^essPryer, 
British Consular Agent at Sandakao, British North Borneo Captain 
F. Shelton, late pStb and 9jrd Regta. (China, Paejfib)Major*Genenl 
F. Speace, c.9; (Crimea, China 2860-62) r^Captab R. T. Kirkpatrick, 
s.&o. at Nakvai» Central AfricaColonel W. G. Andrewes, late r.H.a. 
(Crimea)Brigade-Surgeon Lieut'Colonel R. Pringle, m.d., late Indian 
ArmyThe Right Rev. T. Earle Welby, Bishop of St Helena 

5*io*Ctuef R.N. (China 1855*58);—Surgeon* 
General J. Macbeth (Sutlej 1845-46, PanjSb 1848-49) ;—Adroiial John 
Hay (China i$40-4i);—General Annenko^ the energetic constructor of 
Che Rusaan miUtary railway from the Caspian to Samarkand; Brigade* 
Su^eou Ueut-Colonel H. Johnstone, late LM.s.j^GeneralJ. Gordon, c.s, 
(AfghaQistaQ 1842, Sutlej and Mutiny campaigns); — General J. C 
Brooke, i.ac., formerly 63rd Bengal K.i. (Rajputana)Colonel W. C. 
Mackinnon (Mutiny campaign) ;>^ir Alfred Roberts, an eminent member 
^f t he medical profession in AustraliaMajor* Qenetal' W. R. E. 

S.C. (Panjlb 184S-49, Burma iSge-sg, Sontbal 
and Mutiny)!—ColobeiF.'Ryi^ (A^gbanisftw —Major-General 

W. H. South, late Bengal s.c. (Panj&b 1848*49, Mtttioy campaigo};— 
Colonel R. W. Aldworth; j.p., D.i. (Crimea, Motley) 5—lieut-Colonel 
H. Leake (New Zealand war 1863*65)Hon. E. J. Weld-Fotesler, 
remed Colonel i3tb Regt. (AfgbaA war 1838*42) ,‘—Nubar Pasha, a dis¬ 
tinguished Egyptian statesman ^Ueut.*General G. A. Arbuthnot, late 
Madras L.L (Mutiny),—Lient.-Colonel G. C. dyoge (Mutiny),*—CoLonel 
M. J. J. Mignon, late LS.C. (Mutiny) Colonel H. A Ouvry, C.S. 
2848*49, Mudny)Major-General W. H. Hessey, Madras s.c. ; 
Colonel J. Joyner (Crimea, Mutby campaign);—Sir L. A Ke^ 
shaw, QA, Chief Justice of Bombay High Court of JudicaLuie;—Capbaia 
J. H. Vandcreee, Burma Military Police;—S. R, L. Playfair, Madras 
AiUllery 1846, P^tsical Agent, Zanzibar, and afterwards Coosul-Gcaeral 
AlgeriaColonel E. A, Noel (Sutlej campaign 1845*46); Lieut-General 
Sir C E. Naime, k,c.s. (Mutiny campaign, Yuseftai 1863, Afghan war 
1878*79, Egypt 1882),'—LIeut.*€oloari R. F. K. Maogregnr (Murisy, 
CbitkA s86o),—MauJao£ H&hz Ahmad Sahib, the spiritual head of the 
MussaJmans in Bengal,'—{tight Rev. R X. Matthew, Bishop of Lahore 
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Major-Genftr«l F. Gadsdeo (Burma 1S52 and Mutioy) ;^-Captaia ibe 
Hoo. F. F. Soinersel, lata West Africa Frootier Force;—Major J. S. 
RicKer (Mulioy campaign, N.W. Fronrier 1864)Lient-Geneml H. 0 . 
Woods (Crimea) F. Wusienfeld, an Oriental.scholar;^Baron de 
Renter, the founder of the Great loteniarioaal Telegraphic News Agency; 
-^Tbe Right Rev. H. Bree, Bishop of Barbados ;~Coloael W. W. 
Egertoo (Burma 1885*87);—Surgeon-Major J. Bowron, the patriarch 0? 
the Indian Medical Service;—Dr. F. K. Macnamara, Indian Medical 
Service ,‘--CommaDder F. G. Dundas, late r.k., formerly Imperial British 
East Africa Company and of the Niger Coist Rrotectorate, recently Naval 
Adviser to the Chinese GovernmentColonel A J. D. Hawes, a^o., r.ac. 
(Tnmloong, Bezod, Jowaki, Zaimnshl, Zhob Valley and Haeaia expedi* 
dons),—Professor Heymann Stelothal, a dUtioguished philologistSir 
Jttlitis Vogel, the well-known New Zealand Financier and former Premier; 
—Nawab Sidiq Muhammad, the foremost feudatory of the Government in 
the PanjibSurgeon Major-General W. Marsball Webb (Crimea) 
Depy. Inspector-General J. Jee, C.B., v.c., Hon. Surgeon to the Queen 
(Persia JI57, Mutiny) .•—Colonel J, Murray, c.a., late 941b Fool (Zulu 
war 1879);—Lieut.'Colonel E. H. Je Marcbaot, Hampshire !Rngt«^A&hao 
war 1878-30), ■ • 

i 4 ti March, 1899. 
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